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PREFACE. 


The chief changes which have been made in the present 
edition are a3 follows : 

1. The principle involved in the new section, marked 
451. 1, has led to the introduction of forms which without 
explanation might offend the eye of the scholar, viz. dic- 
‘say,’ due- * draw,’ fid- ‘trust,’ nitb- ‘veil,’ vd- or 5di- ‘take 
an aversion to.’ Yet these forms are as legitimate for the 
Latin language, as X«r- ( eXiirov ) ‘ leave,’ <f>vy- (t<j>vyov) ‘ fly,’ 
in Greek grammars. Precisely as from these bases are de- 
duced the imperfect tenses Xtnr-io, Xcnr-eiv ; <pevyu>, (jisvy-eiv ; 
so we may likewise deduce in the sister language from the 
short bases the imperfect tenses dic-o, duc-o, fld-o, nuh-o, and 
a perfect odi , — forms which are no longer inconsistent with 
malidlcus, fatidlcus ; dux ddcis, redux redUcis, edikme ; / ides 
perfidus ; connUbium, prondba ; or Odium. 

2. It has been thought desirable to attach references to 
the quotations employed in the Syntax. 

3. Some difference of arrangement has been made in the 
‘ principal parts’ of the verbs, and in the syntax of the dative. 

4. Attention has been drawn to some inseparable prepo- 
sitions which represent the Greek ava in form and power, as 
well as to an inseparable preposition inter, of like origin and 
no way related to the ordinary preposition inter ‘between’ 
(§§ 834 b. and d., 1308. 1, 1342. 1). It may here be noticed, 
that in order to retain as far as may be the original numerical 
headings of the paragraphs, such new paragraphs as were re- 
quired have been distinguished by added digits, which have 
the appearance of a decimal notation. Instances have just 
been given. 
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IV 


PREFACE. 


5. To tbe crude forms a hyphen has been affixed (as in 
the Smaller Grammar), so as to imply that an addition to the 
word must be made before it is entitled to take a place in a 
Latin sentence. 

6. The defence of the crude-form system, which appeared 
in the Preface of the first edition, has been enlarged and trans- 
ferred to an Appendix. 

7. A second Appendix touches on some new views, which 
were thought to be not sufficiently mature for admission into 
the body of the Grammar. 

It will still be found that much which is important to 
the Latin scholar is wanting in these pages. But in reply to 
some objections on this head, it may truly be urged that a 
grammar is not the proper receptacle for the notice of pecu- 
liarities, which should find a place in the dictionary alone. 
The special office of grammar is to deal with general laws ; 
and it was with justice that Caesar gave to his work on this 
subject the title of Analogia Latina. There has therefore 
been an error on the side of excess in the admission of much 
matter relating to the prepositions, the excuse for which is 
the very unsatisfactory condition of our dictionaries in this 
department. 

Lastly, the writer has to express his acknowledgments to 
Mr. John Power Hicks, of Lincoln College, Oxford, and to 
his son Mr. Thomas Key, of Lincoln’s Inn, for much valuable 
assistance in the preparation of this edition. 


Uniyebsity College, London, 
Feb. 15, 1858. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR 


ALPHABET. 

1 The Latin language was spoken in Borne and Latium, and after- 
wards spread with the Roman conquests over Italy, Sicily, and 
the greater part of Prance and Spain. 

2 The alphabet consisted, as Cicero tells us (Nat. Deor. n. 37, 93), 
of twenty-one letters. These must have been : abed efg hikl 
m nopqrstu and x , — without any j v w y z. That the alpha- 
bet ended with x is implied in Suetonius (Aug. c. 88). Y and z 
were introduced at a late period from Greece, and for a long time 
limited to Greek or foreign words. 

3 The vowels were i e a o u, to follow the natural* order of 
their sounds. 

4 The liquid consonants, following the natural order of their 
formation from the back of the mouth towards the lips, were 
r l n m. 

6 X is a double consonant, sounding as it. 

6 K is only used before a, as its modem name implies ; for ex- 
ample, in the proper names Kaeso, Volkanus ; and in kalendae, 
dedikare. 

Q is used only before u, as its modem name implies; for ex- 
ample, in sequor ; and in old inscriptions, pequnia, <tc. 

Ph, ch, th, rh were not used in old Latin (Cic. Or. 48). 

* See Professor Willis’s experiments as detailed in the Cambridge 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. i. for Nov. 24, 1828 and March 16, 1829. 

B 
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PRONUNCIATION. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

7 The true pronunciation of the Latin language is no longer 
known. The vowels were probably pronounced as they now are 
in Italian. 

8 In England the words are commonly pronounced nearly as they 
would be in English. 

9 When i before a vowel commenced a syllable, it was called by 
the Romans i consonans; but was in fact a vowel i very shortly 
pronounced, like our y in you. But the English in such cases 
change it into a j. Thus i u n i o r (yunior) younger is commonly 
written and pronounced ‘junior.’ 

10 When u before a vowel commenced a syllable, it was called 
m consonans ; but was in fact a vowel u very shortly pronounced, 
like our w in we. But the English change it into a v. Thus, 
u i n u m (winum) wine is commonly written and pronounced 
‘ vinum.’ 

11 C and g were probably always pronounced as in cat and goose, 
even before i and e. But the English follow their own rule. Thus 
Cioero, the Roman orator, is commonly supposed to have called 
himself Sisero. 

12 The diphthongs, ae, oe, are generally pronounced as e. 

13 A short syllable is pronounced rapidly, and is sometimes 
marked by a crescent (“) over the vowel, as the i in dorninus 
master. 

14 A syllable or vowel is said to be long by nature, when the voice 
dwells upon the vowel, as vSrus true. 

15 A syllable or vowel is said to be long by position, when the 
vowel is followed by two consonants which do not both belong to 
the next syllable, as magnus great, sunt they are, St mater and 
the mother. 

16 A straight line (') over the vowel is sometimes used to denote 
a long syllable, as v6rus true, magnus great. 

17 A diphthong is nearly always long by nature, as aurum gold, 
aes bronze, proelium battle. The few exceptions consist of words 
in which the diphthong is immediately followed by a vowel, as 
praeustus burnt at the end. 

18 A vowel followed by a vowel in the next syllable is nearly 
always short, as fillus son, filla daughter, aurSus golden. The ex- 
ceptions consist of words in which the long vowel has taken the 
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19 

20 
21 


22 

23 

24 


26 


26 


place of a diphthong, or of two vowels, as flo (for faio) 1 become, 
nulllus (for nulloius) of no one, alius (for aliius) another's : so 
especially with foreign names, as Darius (for Darelus), Medea 
(for Medela). 

A short vowel followed by a consonant should generally be 
pronounced with that consonant, as pSt-er father. 

A long vowel followed by a consonant should generally be pro- 
nounced separately from the consonant, as ma-ter mother. 

If a vowel, itself short, be followed by two consonants which , 
can be pronounced at the beginning of a syllable, — as j or, cr, tr ; 
br,gr, dr; arid, pi, — there are often two ways of dividing the word. 
Thus funebris connected with a corpse is pronounced in prose 
fu-n6-bris ; but in verse it may be pronounced fu-neb-ris. In the 
comic writers, however, such a syllable is always short. 

A syllable which is sometimes long and sometimes short is 
said to be common, and is marked ( "”) or (“) over the vowel, as 
funebris or funSbris. 

If the last syllable but one be long, it has the accent, as uinum 
wine, lircus bow, regina queen , sagitta arrow. 

If the last syllable but one be short and the last syllable but 
two be long, this long syllable has the accent, as filia daughter, 
auonculus a mother's brother. 

If two or more short syllables, exclusive of the last syllable, 
come together, the second of them (counting from the beginning 
of the word) has its vowel nearly dropped* in pronunciation. Thus 
<5 p 6 ra work should be pronounced almost as 6p’ra; m I s 6 r I a 
wretchedness, as mis’ria; exISrat he had gone out, as exi’rat; 
l&cruma tear, probably as l&’r’ma.f 

If the syllable to be so dropped be an i (or e) or u, pronounce 
the t (or e) like y, the u like w. Thus mfiller woman should be 
pronounced mulyer ; S, r I S t i s of a ram, &ry8tis ; pSrllmus we 
are ruined, pcrylmus ; f 1 ti ul <3 ru m o/ rivers, fluuydrum ; P fi 1 6- 
6 1 i name of a town, PhtyOli ; restltiigretos^wy) again, restit- 
w6re. 

A long word has sometimes more than one accent : as, immor- 
t&lis immortal; rScupSr&re (rec’perare), to recover, to get back. 


• See Bentley’s Terence ad Eun. ii. 2. 36 ; Hermann de Re Me- 
trica, speaking of miserum, p. 206. 
t Compare the French larme. 
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WORD-BUILDING. 


27 Enclitics are little words pronounced and sometimes even 
written with tho word preceding : as, qufi and, mat6r-que and 
the mother; ug or, mat4r-ue or the mother ; nS in asking ques- 
tions, as mat6r-ne abiit ? is the mother gone away f Prepositions 
placed after a noun are of this kind : as, altis-de montibus down 
from the high mountains. 

28 Proclitics are words pronounced and sometimes even written 
with the word following. Prepositions are of this kind : as, in- 
t6r-nos between us, intfir-se between them., in-primis among the first, 
&-me from me. 

29 Elision. When one word ends with a vowel or a vowel and an 
m, and the next begins with a vowel or an h, the final vowel and 
m of the first word are not pronounced in poetry : thus, 

Monstrmn horrendwm informe ingens ciil lumSii &demptum 
should be read, 

Monstr', hfirrend’, inform’, ing6ns chi lumen ademptum. 

Unearthly, ghastly, shapeless ; reft of an eye immense. 


WORD-BUILDING. 

80 The simplest words consist of one syllable : as the verbs dtic- 
draw, Sg- drive or put in motion ; or the substantives p8d -foot, 
s&l- salt. 

These are called roots. 

82 A suffix is a syllable which is added to the end of a word and 
adds to or alters its meaning : as, dfic-* draw, duc-to- drami ; 
5g- drive, ag-mSn- a drove. 

83 A short vowel, generally i, seems sometimes to be inserted 
before the suffix : as in &g-I-li- easily put in motion, active. 

34 Several suffixes may be added one after another to the same 
root : as, &g- put in motion, Sg-I-li- active, Sglll-t&t- activity, 8gl- 
lltat-Is of activity. 

Words formed by suffixes are said to be derived. 

35 A prefix is a syllable which is placed before a root, and adds to 
or alters its meaning : as, dtic- draw, dc-dfic- draw down ; fig- 
drive, ex-Ig- drive out. 

* For the quantity see § 451. 1. 
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Words formed by prefixes are said to be compounded. 

36 In the derivation and composition of words the letters are 
sometimes slightly altered : as, &g- drive, ac-to- driven, ex-Ig- 
drive out ; opCs- work, 5p6r-Is of work. 


NOUNS. 

x. e. Substantives and Adjectives. 

37 The Latin language has no article, so that a Latin substantive 
may be translated in three ways : 1. without an article, as mhliJSr, 
woman ; 2. with the indefinite article, as miiliSr, a woman ; 3. 
with the definite article, as muligr, the woman. 

38 With Latin substantives there are three questions to be asked : 
What is the gender ? What is the case ? What is the number 1 

39 The genders are two, masculine and feminine. If a noun be of 
neither gender, it is called muter. 

See tables of genders, §§ 191, &c. 

40 Little suffixes with the meaning of prepositions are added to 
nouns. Thus Sulmon- was the name of a town in Italy. Add 
the suffix em to it, and e-9 Sulmon-em means lam going to Sul- 
mon. Add the suffix i, and Sulmon-I h&blt 9 means I reside at 
Sulmon. 

41 A noun, before these suffixes are added, is said to be in the 
crude form. A crude form is here printed with a final hyphen. 

42 The yford made up of a noun and one of these suffixes is called 
a case. 

43 There are five suffixes, which being added to a crude form 
make five coses : the nominative, accusative, genitive, dative, and 
ablative. To these is generally added the vocative.* 

44 The nominative is commonly formed by the suffix s : as, tr&b- 
a beam, nom. trabs. 

The nominative marks the quarter from which an action pro- 
ceeds, i. e. the agent. Thus, in the sentence, ‘ the master strikes 
the slave,’ the blow comes from the master : this word master in 
Latin would be in the nominative case. 

• The case so called is in reality, so far as the Latin language is con- 
cerned, a nominative; except perhaps in the singular of the o declension, 
viz. aui. But even with this compare the nominatives istl, till, ipsS. 
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NOUNS. 


The nominative is called the subject in English grammar. 

The vocative is used in addressing people. 

45 The accusative is formed by the suffix ern : as, tr&b- a beam,, 
acc. tr&b-em. 

46 The accusative answers to the question whither f or marks the 
quarter to which an action is directed : as, e5 Sulmonem, I am 
going to Svlmon. Or again in the sentence, ‘ the master strikes 
the slave,’ the blow goes to the slave : this word slave in Latin 
would be in the accusative case. 

The accusative is often used with prepositions : as, In urbem 
vBnit, he came into the city. 

The accusative is called the object in English grammar.* 

47 The genitive is formed by the suffix i&s or is : as, quo- who, 
gen. quo-iils ; tr&b- beam, gen. tr&b-Is. 

The genitive answers to the question whence f or signifies from : 
as, c&lor sol-Is, the heat from the sun. It is commonly translated 
by of: as, cfilor sails, the heat of the sun; or by the English suffix 
’s : as, c&lor s5lls, the sun' s heat, t 

48 The nominative and genitive both signify from : but they differ 
in this ; the nominative belongs to a verb, the genitive to a noun. 

49 The dative is formed by the suffix hi or i : as, i- this, I-bi in 
this place ; trilb- beam, dat. tr&b-I. 

The dative answers to the question where ? and is translated 
by at or in : as, SulmOn-I, at Svlmon ; Sll-bi, in another place. It 
is used also for to, if there is no motion : as, haeret tlbi, it clings 
to you. 

60 The ablative has two very different meanings, and perhaps two 
different origins. Sometimes it answers to the question whence ? 
sometimes, like the dative, to the question where ? In the former 
sense it had originally a final d, as, from Gnaivo-, the old form of 
the praenomen Cneio- (Cneius), abl. Gnaivod. This form became 
quite obsolete. In the classical writers the ablative in form, what- 
ever be its sense, is very like to or identical with the dative ; but 
the * is often changed into an $ : as, tr&b- beam, abl. tr&b-S ; or 
lost altogether, leaving the preceding vowel long : as, ala- wing, 
abl. ala. 

* The English language has the accusatival suffix in him, the accusa- 
tive of he ; and in whom, the accusative of who. 

+ The English language has the genitival suffix in his, the genitive 
of he i and in whose, the genitive of who. 
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The ablative sometimes signifies from, as, CSrintho- Corinth, 
abl. CSrintho from Corinth : sometimes it agrees in meaning with 
the dative, as, riis- country, D. rur-I, or Ab. rur-8, in the country ; 
D. Sulmon-I, or Ab. Sulmon-8, at Salmon. 

51 The ablative is often used with prepositions : as, ex urbS, out 
of the city ; cum reg-S, with the king ; In urb-S, in the city. 

52 Number. — The plural is generally marked in English by s or 
en, as, dogs, oxen; in Latin sometimes by s, sometimes by um. 
These suffixes are added to the case-suffixes ; as in the genitives 
servo-r-um for servo-’s-um, of slaves ; r6-r*-um for rS-’s-um, of 
things ; or in the datives, vo-bl-s, rS-bii-s. 

53 In adding these case-suffixes and plural-suffixes to the crude 
forms, some changes take place, particularly if the crude form end 
in a vowel. 

54 These changes depend chiefly upon the last letter of the noun. 
Nouns are therefore divided, according to the last letter, into 
classes called declensions. 

65 CONSONANT (or THIRD)t DECLENSION. 

Masculine and Feminine Nouns. 


Latin c.f. 

Trab- 

Princep- 

Aucep- 

Reg- 

Nfic- 

Gender. 

fem. 

masc. or fem. 

masc. or fem. 

masc. 

fem. 

English. 

tree, beam. 

first, chief. 

bird-catcher. 

king. 

nut. 

Singular. 






Nam. 

trabs 

princeps 

auceps 

rex 

nux 

Voc. 

trabs 

princeps 

auceps 

rex 

nux 

Acc. 

tr&bem 

priudpem 

aucupem 

rggem 

nucem 

Gen. 

trSbls 

princlpis 

aucupls 

regls 

nucis 

Bat. 

tr&bi 

prindpi 

aucupl 

regi 

niici 

Abl. 

trabS 

prindpS 

aucupS 

rSgS 

nucS 

Plural. 






Nom. 

trabes 

princlpes 

auciipes 

rSges 

niices 

Voc. 

tr&b6s 

princlpes 

aucupes 

reges 

nucSs 

Acc. 

trabSs 

princIpSs 

auciipSs 

reges 

niices 

Gen. 

trSbum 

princlpum 

auc&pum 

rSgum 

niicum 

Bat. 

trSblbus 

princlplbiis 

aucuplbus 

reglbiis 

nfidbfis 

Abl. 

trablbus 

princlplbus 

auciiplbixs 

reglbiis 

nuclbiis 


* The r for s in the genitive is seen in the English genitives her and 
their. 

f The numbers of the declensions are given, because they are so 
arranged in nearly all grammars and dictionaries. 
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CONSONANT DECLENSION. 



Latin c.p. 
Gender. 
English. 

LSpId- 
masc. 
a stone. 

Custod- 
masc. or fem. 
guard. 

Arin- 
in asc. 
ram. 

C3m-it- 
masc. or fem. 
companion. 

Actat- 

fem. 

age. 

Singular. 






Nom. 

lapis 

custos 

aries 

cSmSs 

aetas 

Foe. 

lapis 

custOs 

aries 

cSmSs 

aetas 

Acc. 

lapldem 

custodem 

arifitem 

cOmltem 

aetatem 

Gen. 

lapldls 

custodls 

arietis 

cSmltls 

aetatls 

Dai. 

lapidi 

custodl 

arieti 

cSmltl 

aetatl 

Ail. 

lapide 

custodS 

ariete 

cSmltS 

aetatS 

Plural. 






Nom. 

lapides 

custodes 

aristes 

cSmltes 

aetates 

Foe. 

lapides 

custodes 

arietes 

efi mites 

aetates 

Acc. 

lapides 

custedSs 

aristes 

cSmltes 

aetates 

Gen. 

lapldum 

custodum 

ariStum 

cSmltum 

aetatum 

Dai. 

lapldlbus 

eustodlbus 

ariStlbus 

cSmltlbus 

actatlbfis 

Abl. 

lapldlbus 

custodlbiis 

ariStlbus 

comltlbus 

aetatlbus 


Latin c.p. 

Gender 

English. 

MOs- 

masc. 

custom. 

Singular. 

Nom. 

mos 

Foe. 

mos 

Acc. 

monm 

Gen. 

morls 

Dat. 

m5ri 

Abl. 

m5rS 





morCs 

m5rgs 

mores 

morum 

morlbus 

morlbus 



PStSr- 

ClimSr- 

HiSm- 

masc. 

masc. 

fem. 

father. 

shout. 

winter. 

pStSr 

clamSr 

hiemps 

patSr 

clamSr 

hiemps 

pStrem 

clamorem 

hiSmem 

pfttrls 

clamorls 

hiSmls 

pltri 

clamSrT 

hiSm! 

pStrS 

clam5r6 

hiSmS 

patres 

clamores 

biSmes 

patres 

clamores 

hiSmSs 

patres 

clamores 

hiSmSs 

patrum 

clAmSrum 

hiSmum 

patrlbfis 

clamorlbiis 

hiSmlbus 

patrlbds 

clamorlbus 

hiSmlbds 


* An acc. pu! veres in Horace. 
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Masculine and Feminine Nouns — ( continued ). 


Latin c.f. 

Gender. 

English. 

Sol- 

masc. 

sun. 

Consul- 

masc. 

consul. 

R&tion- 

fem. 

account. 

OrdSn- 

masc. 

rank. 

Sanguln- 

masc. 

blood. 

Singular. 

Nom. 

sol 

consul 

rStio 

ord8 

sangufs 

sanguis 

Voc. 

sol 

consul 

ratio 

ordS 

Acc. 

sOlem 

consulem 

rfitibnem 

ordlnem 

sangulnem 

Gen. 

soils 

eonsulls 

rXtionls 

ordlnls 

sanguinis 

Dat. 

soli 

consiilT 

ration! 

ordlnl 

sangulni 

Abl. 

solS 

consiile 

r&tibnS 

ordlnS 

sanguInS 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

soles 

soles 

consules 

consiilgs 

rUtiones 

rStiones 

ordlnSs 

ordlnSs 


Acc. 

soles 

consulCs 

rStiones 

ordlnes 


Gen. 

* 

consilium 

rationum 

ordlnum 

• -s 

Dat. 

sollbus 

consullbus 

rationlbils 

ordlnlbtls 

3 

Abl. 

sollbils 

consullbds 

rationlbils 

ordlnlbus 



56 Neuter Nouns. 


Neuter nouns differ from others only in the N. V. and Acc., 
which are always alike. In the singular these cases are nearly al- 
ways short in the last syllable, and in the plural always eud in a. 


Latin c.P. 
English. 

NOmSn- 

name. 

Opes- 

work. 

FrigBs- 

cold. 

RobBr- 

hardness. 

C&pfit- 

head. 

Singular. 

Nom. 

nomSn 

gpiis 

frigus 

robur 

cSpilt 

Voc. 

nomSn 

5pus 

frigiis 

robilr 

c&piit 

Acc. 

nomSn 

(5piis 

frigus 

robur 

capQt 

Gen. 

nominis 

opgrls 

friggris 

robSrls 

cdpltls 

Dai. 

nomlnl 

OpSri 

frigbrl 

robSrl 

cSpItl 

Abl. 

nomlng 

5pSrS 

frigorg 

rObSrg 

capltg 

Plural. 

Nom. 

nomini 

CpgrX 

friggri 

robgrS 

capita 

Voc. 

nomlnS 

SpSrS 

frlggrg 

rSbSra 

capita 

Acc. 

pSmlna 

5p£r& 

frlgSra 

robtira 

capita 

Gen. 

nomlnum 

SpSrum 

frfgSrum 

robSrum 

cgpltum 

Dat. 

nomlnlbus 

opCrlbus 

frlgorlbiis 

roborlbus 

capltlbils 

Abl. 

nomlnlbus 

Qperlbus 

frlgQrlbiis 

roborlbus 

capltlbu8 


* Not found. 
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C0N80NANT DECLENSION. 


Neuter Nouns — ( continued ). 


Latin c.f. 
English. 

Ub8r- 

stream. 

Os- 

mouth. 

Os»- 

bone. 

Crus- 

leg. 

Cord- 

heart. 

Singular. 

Nom. 

ubSr 

Os 

fls 

crus 

cOr 

Foe. 

ub8r 

OS 

Os 

crus 

cOr 

Acc. 

ubSr 

Os 

Os 

crus 

cOr 

Oen. 

ubOris 

Oris 

ossls 

cruris 

cordis 

Dai. 

ubOrl 

on 

ossl 

cruri 

cord! 

Abl. 

ubOrS 

OrS 

ossO 

crurO 

cordS 

Plural. 

Nom. 

ubOrS 

Orit 

ossa 

crilrS 

cordS 

Voc. 

ubOrS 

OrS 

OSsS 

crur& 

cordS 

Acc. 

ubOrS 

Ora 

ossS 

crilrS 

cordS 

Gen. 

ubgrum 

* 

osslumf 

crurum 

* 

Dat. 

ubOrib&s 

oribiis 

ossTbiis 

cruribiis 

cordlbiis 

Abl. 

ubSribus 

Oribiis 

osslbus 

cruribiis 

cordlbiis 


57 Remark s on the Consonant Declension. 

The nominative, as has been already said, is most regularly 
formed by the addition of s : as, tr&b- beam, N. trabs. 

58 If the crude form end in g or c, x is written instead of gs or 
cs : as, r6g- king, N. rex ; n&c- nut, N. nux. 

59 If the crude form end in d or t, this letter is omitted : as, ISpld- 
stone, N. ISpIs ; cflmlt- companion, N. cOmOs. 

60 If in Greek words the crude form end in ant, ent, or unt, the 
Nom. will end in as, Is, or us respectively. 

61 Even in Latin words, this change is sometimes found : as, in- 
fant- infant, N. infans or infas. 

62 If the crude form end in r or l, the s is omitted : as, p&tSr- 
f other, N. pStOr ; consiil- consul, N. consfil : if in n, either the n 
or the s is omitted, as sangutn- blood, N. sanguis, or in old writers 

' sanguen. 

63 If the crude form end in 6n or bn, both n and * are omitted : as, 
hOmOn- human being, N. hOmo ; rStion- an account, N. r&tifl. In 
Greek names in on or ont, the n is often retained, but not by the , 
best writers : as, LSc5n-, XOnOphont-, N. LScOn, XOnOphOn ; better 
L&cd, XOnOpho. 

• Not found. f Observe the irregular I. 
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64 If the crude form end in s or ss, only one s is left at the end of 
the nominative : as, mus- mouse, os- mouth, oss- bone ; N. mils, 
5s, 5s. 

65 If the crude form end in U, rr, or rd, the second of these con- 
sonants is omitted in the nominative : as, mell- honey, farr- spelt, 
cord- heart ; N. m81, far, c8r. 

66 If the word be neuter, the s is not added : as, alec- pickled 
herring, N. al8c. Many adjectives however take the s even for 
the neuter N. V. Ac. : as, fgroc- haughty, praesent- present ; N. 
V. Ac. neut. fgrox, praesens. 

67 Neuters in mdt, borrowed from the Greek language, imitate 
that language in dropping the t in the N. V. Ac. : as, pogmSt- a 
poem, N. V. Ac. po5m&. 

68 If the crude form has a short i before the final consonant, this 
is often changed in the N. into 0: as, mlllt- soldier, N. mllgs. 

69 If the crude form end in Os or Os, the N. and V. generally pre- 
fer us : as, vSngs- beauty, corpSs- flesh, body ; N. and Y. vfinQs, 
corpiis. Neuter words retain the us in the Ac. also. Greek words 
prefer Os in the N. V. Ac. of neuters. 

70 The crude form of comparative adjectives ends in os; whence 
the neuter N. V. Ac. end in us, the masculine and feminine N. 
and V. in Or : as, mglios- better, N. and V. m. and f. mgiiSr, N. V. 
Ac. neut. mSllfis. 

71 *When the nominative is left with a single consonant at the 
end, the quantity of the preceding vowel generally remains as in 
the crude form : as, silut- safety, custod- keeper, N. s&lus, custos ; 
and again, &n&t- duck, lipid- stone, p&tSr- father , have in the N. 
8,nSs, l&pls, p&tSr. 

72 But the crude forms in or have a short nominative : as, tlmor- 
fear, N. tlrnSr. Yet such a form as tlmor also occurs. 

73 Crude forms in s coexist for the most part with crude forms in 
r : as, arbSs- or arb8r- a tree, 6dos- or 8dor- scent. Of these, the 
form with r is preferred in those cases where a vowel follows : as, 
G. arbSrls of a tree, Sdoris of the scent. 


* In old writers, such as Ennius, Plautus, Terence (and occasionally 
even Virgil), nominatives, which should be short according to this rule, 
are at times long : as, pSter, like the Greek warij p. So the nominatives 
aer, sSnlpes, abies, iritis, p&rigs, Cerga, sanguis, pulvis, from the crude 
forms a£r-, sonipSd-, Sbi8t-, &ri8t-, piriSt-, Cer(s-, sanguln-, pulvis-, have 
some of them always, others at times, a long vowel. 
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74 If the crude form end in is, Sr takes its place in those cases 
where a vowel follows : as, pulvls- dust, G. pulvgrfs. 

75 If the crude form end in On, in, ut, &c., the short vowel is 
often changed into i in those cases where a vowel follows : as, 
ordSn- rank, cSpttt- head, G. ordlnls, c&pltls. CSr8n- flesh drops 
the vowel altogether in those cases : as, G. camls. 

76 V.— Greek words in ant form the V. in d : as, Atlant- Atlas, 
N. Atlas, V. Atla. 

77 Ac. — Greek words often form the Ac. in d : as, Pall&d- the 
goddess Pallas, N. Pallfts, Ac. Pall&d& ; aSr- air, Ac. Wrft ; aethSr- 
the region of fire (above the air), Ac. acthJrit. 

78 G. — Greek words often form the G. in Os or us : as, Pall&d-, G. 
Pall&dSs. 

79 D. — The dative sometimes takes an i instead of an I : as, aes- 
bronte, D. aerl, and rarely aerS. 

80 D. — Greek words sometimes form the D. in i : as, Pall&d-, D. 

' Pall&dl. 

81 Ab. — The ablative sometimes takes an i instead of an i : as, 
c&piit- head, Ab. c&pltg, and rarely cSpItl. 

82 N. and V. pi. — Greek words often shorten the last syllable of 
the N. and V. pi. : as, rhgtSr- orator, N. and V. pi. rhgtSrCs. 

83 N. V. Ac. pi. — Greek neuter nouns whose crude form ends in 
is form the N. V. and Ac. pi. in id or i : as, Spgs- an heroic poem, 
N. sing. Sp8s, N. V. Ac. pi. Spe& or CpC. 

84 Ac. pi. — Greek words often form the Ac. pi. in as : as, rhgtSr- 
orator, Ac. pi. rhgtSr&s. 

85 G. pi. — There is an old form of the G. pi. in Srurn : as, nfic- 
nut, G. pi. nficSrum. 

86 D. and Ab. pi.— Greek nouns in mat often form this case in 
mdiis, rather than in mdtibus: as, poSm&t- a poem, N. sing. po6m&, 
D. and Ab. pi. poSm&tlbtts, or po6m&tls. 

87 D. and Ab. pi. — Greek nouns sometimes form the D. and Ab. 
pi. in sin or si, with the final consonant of the crude form omitted, 
so as to leave the preceding vowel short : as, Tr5&d- a Trojan wo- 
man, N. sing. Troas, D. and Ab. pL Tro&sln or Tro&sl. 


/ 
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88 VOWEL DECLENSIONS. 

1. Masculine and Feminine Nouns. 


Last let. 
Declen. 

a 

1 

O 

2 

i 

1 3 

u 

4 

e 

5 

Latin, 

Ala- 

Auo- 

Aui- 

Acu- 

Re- 

Gender. 

fern. 

masc. 

fern. 

fern. 

fern. 

English. 

wing. 

grandfather. 

bird. 

needle. 

thing. 

Sing. 






Nom. 

aia§ 

Eutts, auus 

Sulsj 

Setts 

rCs 

Voc. 

alE§ 

EuS 

Huls 

Ectts 

res 

Acc. 

alam 

Euom, Euum 

Euim, Suem 

Scum 

rem 

Gen. 

alae 

Sul* 

auls 

Ecus 

rei, rS 

Dai. 

alae 

auo 

Sul 

Ecu!, Ecu 

rei, r5 

Abl. 

ala 

EUO 

aui, au8 

Ecu 

re 

Plural. 






Nom. 

alae 

Sul 

Eu6s 

Ecus 

res 

Voc. 

alae 

Sul 

Hues 

Ecus 

res 

Acc. 

alae 

Euos 

auls, Eu5s 

Ecus 

res 

Gen. 

alarum 

Euorum 

auiuin 

Ecuum 

rerum 

Dai. 

allsf 

Euls 

Eulbtts 

Ecttbtts 

rebtts 

Abl. 

alls 

Euls 

Eulbtts 

Ecttbtts 

rebus 


* The o of the crude form may be traced even in those cases which 
appear commonly without it. Compare the gen. sing, quo-tus with the 
Homeric \oyoio ; the old nom. pi. oloe for ill} with the Greek \oyai s 
the dat. and abl. pi. dubbus, and oloes for Wit, with the Greek A 0701 s. 

+ The a of the crude form is visible through all this declension except 
in the dative and ablative plural. That it once existed here also is proved 
by the old forms Vquubus, & c., and by the Greek dative fiovaais. 

{ Compare this declension with the Greek iroAi-, N. jtoAji. 

§ The a of these cases was perhaps at first long, like Greek x“g«i 
irroii, A qSd. So aquila, Enn. Ann. 148 i sanctli, Jiliu, Liv. Andr. ap. 
Prise, vi. 42 ; libera. Plant. Ep. III. 4. 62; especially in Greek words, as 
Iluricii, Trin. fv. 2. 10; epistuld, Asin. iv. 1, 17 ; Cantharu, Ep. iv. 1. 40. 
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89 VOWEL DECLENSIONS. 


2. Neuter Nouns. 


Last letter. 
Declension. 

a 

1 

0 

2 

i 

3 

u 

4 

e 

5 

Latin. 

English. 


Bello- 

war. 

M&ri- 

sea. 

Cornu- 

horn. 


Singular. 

Nom. 

H 

BT 

<9 

3 

bellum 

mSr§ 

cornii 

H 

3“ 

<9 

Voc. 

S3 

“1 

bellum 

marS 

cornu 

<0 

Acc. 

3 

bellum 

mSr8 

cornii 

§ 

Gen. 

3 

belli 

mSrls 

[cornus]* 

. O 

Dai. 

g. 

bell5 

mSri 

cornui, cornu 

3 

f9 

Abl. 

<9 

3 

bells 

marl 

cornu 

3 

Plural. 

Nom. 

5* 

bellS 

mSriS 

cornuS 

o 

? 

5* 

Voc. 

o 

bellS 

mSriS 

cornuS 

p- 

Acc. 

«T 

3 

bcllS 

mSriS 

cornuS 

o 

<T 

Gen. 

e. 

o 

bellorum 

mSrium 

cornuum 

3 

8. 

Dai. 


bellls 

mSrlbus 

corniibus 

P 

Abl. 


bellls 

m&rlbus 

cornilbiis 



Remarks on the First, or A Declension. 

90 A very large number of feminine adjectives are of this declen- 
sion, while the masculine and neuter forms end in o ; as, bSna- 
f. good, btfno- masc. and neuter. 

91 N. — Four words add an e to make the feminine nominative : 
quae ; haec ; istaec ; illaec. In the last three the c has nothing 
to do with the case-suffix, f 

92 N. — The nominative in Greek proper names sometimes has an 
s : as, Aenga- Aeneas, N. Aengas ; but the best prose writers pre- 
fer the N. and V. in A : as, AristagorS. 

93 V. — The vocative of Greek proper names sometimes has a long 
a: as, Aenga-, voc. Aenga. 

94 Ac. — The accusative of Greek proper names sometimes has an 
n : as, Aenga-, ac. Aengan ; MaiS-, ac. Mai&n. 

95 G. — The genitive has an old form in t : as, alSl. 

96 G. — The genitive sometimes takes an s : as, f&mflia- (f&m’lia) 
a gang of slaves, an establishment of slaves, gen. f&mllias. 

• Not found. f See § 289. 
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97 D. — The dative has an old form in i : as, 5.1&5. 

98 G. pi. — The plural genitive sometimes has a short form : as, 
caelicfila- inhabitant of heaven, G. caellcSlum, instead of caellcBla- 
rum ; amphSra- a measure of content , G. amphSrum. And in foreign 
proper names On, as in Greek, is sometimes written instead of um. 

99 D. and Ab. pi. — The dative and ablative have an old form in 
bus : as, Squa- mare, D. and Ab. Squab us. This form is often re- 
tained to distinguish the sex ; otherwise, Squo- horse, and Squa- 
rnare, would have the same dative and ablative plural ; so also 
dua- f. two, amba- f. both, have D. and Ab. duabus, amb&btts. 

Remarks on the Second, or 0 Declension. 

100 The Greek words Tro- a Trojan, and hSrO- a demigod, are de- 
clined like Greek words of the consonant declension. 

101 If the crude form end in Sro, the e is often dropped in those 
cases where a vowel follows the r : as, llbSro- the inner bark of a 
tree, a book, N. and Y. llbSr, Ac. librum, <fcc. See § 124. 1. 

102 N. and Ac. — The nominative and accusative prefer an o, if u 
precede, as &uo- grandfather, N. SuSs, Ac. Suom : otherwise 
u is preferred, as hamo- hook, N. ham us, Ac. hamum. But if 
the crude form end in quo, then cus and cum are preferred to quus 
or quos, and to quum or quom : as, Squo- horse, N. gcus, Ac. gcurn ; 
antlquo- old, N. antlcils, Ac. antlcum. 

103 N. — In Greek words o is preferred to u : as, Dslo- the island 
Delos, N. Dgl<5s. 

104 N. and Y. — If the crude form of a masculine noun end in ro, 
the N. and V. often drop the letters that follow r : as, llbfiro- 
book, N. and V. llbSr ; ulro- man, N. and V. ulr. 

105 N. — Three nouns form the N. in i: ipso- self, N. ipsiis, more 
commonly ipsS ; isto- that near you, N. istg ; illo- yonder, N. ills. 
If nominatives so formed take after them the enclitic cS, look or 
lo, they have an i instead of an e: hence ho- this, N. h!c ; isto-, 
N. istlc ; illo-, N. illlc. 

106 V. — The vocative from proper names in io contracts iS into i : 
as, AntOnio - Antonius or Antony, V. AntOnl. So gSnio- a guardian 
spirit, V. gSnl ; fllio- son, V. fill. 

107 Y. — Meo- mine contracts the V. into ml. 

108 V. — The nominative is sometimes used as a vocative : as, Deo- 
Ood, N. or V. Defis. 

109 Ac. — Greek proper names sometimes form the accusative with 
n : as, Dslo- the island Delos, Ac. DslSn. 
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VOWEL DECLENSIONS. 


110 0. and D. — The following adjectives form their genitives in 

iHt, their datives in i, for the masculine, feminine, and neuter, 
though some of them have occasionally the more common forms. 


C.F. 

G. 

D. 

C.F. 

G. 

D. 

eo- 

Sjiis 

ei 

ipso- 

ipsiiis 

ipsi 

quo- or 

quoiiis or 

quoi, cul* 

sUio- 

alius 

alii 

cu- 

cuius 

or cul 

altSro- 

altSrlus 

altSri 

tttSro- 

utritis 

utrl 

1 uno- 

tiiilus 

uni 

neutSro- 

neutriiis 

neutrl 

ullo- 

ullifis 

ulll 

ho- 

huius 

liui-e* 

nullo 

nullius 

null! 

isto- 

istliis 

isti 

solo- 

soMs 

soli 

illo- 

illliis 

illl 

tOto- 

tGtIGs 

totif 


111 Many of these genitives in ius are found in poetry with a short 
penult, as illltls ; but the genitive &llfis (contracted from aliius) is 
always long. Alterttts with a long i is found in old writers ( Ter. 
And. iv. 1. 4 and Enn. ap. Donat, ad Ter. Ph. ii. 2. 26) : in prose 
it is usual to pronounce the i short : altSrltts. 

112 G. — Substantives in to contract u into t ; as, Otio- leisure, G. 
5tx. This final i is sometimes written so as to overtop the other 
letters, as otI. 

113 G. — Greek words sometimes form the genitive in u : as, MSa- 
andSro- the poet Menander, G. MSnandru. 

114 D. — Names of places form a dative in l with the meaning at : 
as, MllSto- the town Miletus, D. Mlletl at Miletus; so hilmo- 
ground, D. hiiml on the ground ; dSmo- house, D. dSml at home ; 
bello- war, D. belli in war : and some adjectives in certain 
phrases, as quintl diS on the fifth day, &c. 

115 N. pi. — The old nominative ended in e: as, 5loe from 5lo- 
yonder, instead of illl from illo-. So also in Greek words : as, 
Adelpho- brother, N. pi. Adelphoe. 

116 N. pi. — Deo- God has the plural N. Del, Dil, or more com- 
monly Dl ; and eo- this or that has a plural N. ii, I, or more 
commonly hi. 

117 N. and Ac. pi. — Duo- two and ambo- both have for the mas- 
culine N. du6 and ambS, Ac. duos or du5, amb5s or ambo ; for 
the neut. N. and Ac. du5 and amb5. 


/t 


* Pronounced as monosyllables : cut (ki), huic (hik). 
f These words may be recollected by the following rhymes : 
ius and ifrom &lio- altgro-, f eo- and quo-, uno- and ullo-, 
solo- tOto-, iitSro- neutgro-, I ho- isto- illo-, ipso- and nullo-. 
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118 G. pi. — The genitive sometimes has a short form, especially in 
numbers weights and measures : as, duo- two, G. pi. duOrum or 
duum ; rnSdio- a bushel, G. pi. medium. 

119 G. pi. — Greek words form the G. pi. in On: as, Georglco- be- 
longing to agriculture , G. pi. Georglcon. 

120 D. and Ab. pi. — The dative and ablative of duo- and ambo- 
are in the masculine and neuter duobtis, ambobtts. 

121 D. and Ab. pi. — An old form of the I). and Ab. pi. is in es : 
as, Sloes from olo- yonder, instead of illls from illo-. 

. 122 D. and Ab. pi. — Deo- has in the D. and Ab. pi. Dels, Dils, or 
more commonly Dls ; and eo- has els, ils, Is, or more commonly 
his. 

123 Four neuters in o have a d in the N. and Ac. singular : quo-, 
quSd ; isto-, is tfl.d ; illo-, illiid ; &lio-, &liiid. 

124 Ho-, isto-, illo-, when compounded with the enclitic eg, look or 
lo, take neither d nor m in the N. and Ac. neut. : as, h6c, istSc or 
iatilc, ill8c or illiic. 

124.1 IRREGULAR 0 DECLENSION. 


Latin c.v. 

Pugro- 

Viro- 

LIbgro- 

Filio- 

Equo- 

Gender. 

masc. 

masc. 

masc. 

masc. 

masc. 

English. 

boy. 

man . 

inner bark. 

son . 

horse. 

Singular. 

Nom. 

pu5r 

ulr 

liber 

filids 

gciis* 

Voc. 

puSr 

ulr 

llbgr 

fill 

gqug 

Acc. 

puSrum 

ulrum 

llbrum 

fllium 

gcum* 

Gen. 

pugri 

ulrl 

llbri 

filil or fill 

gqui 

Dal. 

pugro 

uiro 

llbro 

flliO 

gquo 

Abl. 

pugrO 

ulr5 

lfbro 

filio 

gqu5 

Plural. 

Nom. 

pugrl 

ulri 

ltbri 

filii 

gqui 

Voc. 

pugrl 

ulrl 

ltbrl 

filii 

gqui 

A co. 

pugros 

uiros 

ltbroa 

filios 

gquos 

Gen. 

pugr5rum 

ulrorum 

llbrO rum 

filiorum 

gquorum 

Dat. 

pugris 

ulris 

ltbrts 

filiis 

gquis 

AU. 

pugrfs 

ulris 

ltbris 

filils 

gquis 


* So our best Mss. for the best authors ; but editors in their timidity 
generally print equus, equum. 

a 
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VOWEL DECLENSIONS. 


Remarks on the Third, or I Declension. 

125 Many words belong partly to the i declension, partly to the 
consonant declension : as, sorti- or sort- a lot or ballot. In such 
words the singular is generally formed according to the consonant 
declension, the plural according to the i declension. (See § 148. 1) 

126 Many words belong partly to the t declension, partly to the e de- 
clension : as, aede- or aedi- temple. (See § 148. 1) The forms from 
e are seldom used except in the nom. and voc. But fitme- or f£mi- 
hunger has an Ab. f8,m8 with the e long, as in the e declension. 

126. 1 N. — Although neuter nominatives of this declensiou commonly 
end in S, pfiti- possible has for the neuter in old writers pgtls, as 
well as pgtg. 

127 N. and V. — If a crude form end in ri, the letters which should 
follow r are often dropped in the nom. and voc. : as, lintSri- a wherry, 
N. and V. lintSr ; Ar&ri- a river in Gallia, N. and V. Arur or ArSrls. 

128 N. and V. — Some adjectives ending in eri have both forms : as, 
ScSri- sharp, N. and V. StcSr for the masculine, acris for the femi- 
nine ; but, acris is sometimes used even for the masculine. 

129 If the crude form end in Sri, the e is often dropped in those cases 
which do not end in er : as, lintgri- wherry , G. lintris. 

130 N. and V . — If the crude form ends in li, the letters which should 
follow l in the N. and V. are sometimes dropped : as, vlglli- a night- 
sentinel, N. and V. vigil. This word is in origin an adjective. 

131 N. V. Ac. — If the crude form of a neuter substantive end in 
ari or dli, the N. V. Ac. generally drop the final S and shorten the 
a : as, calc&ri- spur, N. V. Ac. calcilr. These words are in origin 
neuter adjectives. 

132 N. and Ac.— Three pronouns form the neut. sing. N. and Ac. 
in d : qui- quid ; i- Id ; &li- Slid. 

133 Ac. — Some few substantives are found only with the Ac. in 
im : as, vi-m force, siti-m thirst ; but em is in more general use. 
With adjectives em alone is found, as from l8ni- smooth, Ac. masc. 
and fern, lenem. 

134 Ac. — Greek words often form the accusative in n : as, PSri- 
Paris, N. P&rfs, Ac. P&rfn. 

135 G. — Greek words sometimes form the gen. in 6s : as, mSthesi- 
knowledge, G. m5th8se5s. 

136 Ab — Neuter substantives (with the exception of names of 
towns) and also adjectives of all genders prefer the ablative in % : 
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as, ro3ri- sea, Ab. m&rl ■* lgni- smooth, Ab. l8nl. But adjectives 
used as masc. or fem. substantives admit the Ab. in 8 : as afflni- 
a relative by marriage, Ab. afflnS. Participles in enti- when used 
as substantives, and also in the construction called the ablative 
absolute (§ 1013), require the form in e. 

136. 1 Ac. pi. — A form in eis (=»«) also occurs in inscriptions. 

137 G. pi. — Some nouns drop the t in the G. pi. : as, c&ni- dog, 
juvSni- young man, cfilSri- quick ; G. pi. c&uum , j uvtSnum, cglSrum. 
This is often the case in poetry : as, agresti- of the country, G. pi. 
Sgrestium, or in poetry agrestum ; and generally with those adjec- 
tives which have no neuter plural : as, In<5p- helpless, G. pi. InSpum. 

138 G. pi. — Greek words sometimes form the G. pi. in On: as, 
mStitmorphosi- change of form, N. sing. mSt&morphosIs, G. pi. 
mStSmorphoseOn. 

139 G. pi. — Plural names of festivals often form the G. pi. as if from 
a c.p. in io : as, Baccanali- of Bacchus, N. pi. BaccStnaliS, G. pi. 
Baccanalium or Bacc&nSliOrum. 

139. 1 IRREGULAR / DECLENSION. 


Lat. c.f. 
Gender. 
English. 

LintSri- 

fem. 

wherry. 

VigTli- 
masc. 
a night - 
sentinel. 

Affini- 
mas. or fem. 
relative by 
marriage. 

Anlmali- 

neut. 

living being. 

CalcSri- 

neut. 

spur. 

Sing. 

Nom. 

lintSr 

ulgll 

afflnts 

3nlm&l 

calc&r 

Foe. 

lintSr 

ulgll 

affinls 

finlm&l 

calcSr 

Acc. 

lintrem 

ulgllem 

affiuem 

Animal 

calcSr 

Gen. 

lintrls 

ulgilis 

affinls 

anlmalls 

calcarls 

Bat. 

lintrl 

ulgll! 

affln! 

ILnlmal! 

calcar! 

Abl. 

lintrf or 

ulgll! or 

affln! or 

&nlmal! or 

calcar! or 


lintrC 

ulgflS 

afflnS 

Snlmale 

calcarS | 

Plural. 

Nom. 

lintres 

uigiies 

affines 

&n!mali& 

calcariS 

Foe. 

lintres 

ulglles 

affines 

anlmaliS, 

calcariX 

Acc. 

lintrls or 

ulgllls or 

affinls or 

&nlmali& 

calcarii 

Gen. 

lintres 

lintrium 

ulglles 

ulgilumf 

affinBs 

affinium 

&nlmalium 

calcariuml 

Bat. 

lintrlbus 

ulglllbiis 

affinlbiis 

Snlrnallbus 

calcarlbiis 

AM. 

lintrlbus 

ulgllibiis 

affinlbiis 

anlmallbus 

calcarlbus 


* But mitr8 as an abl. occurs in poetry after prepositions : as, 8 marl 
Lucr. i. 162, dl mdri Ov. Trist. v. 2. 20. 

f Observe the omission of the i before the u. 
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TOWEL DECLENSIONS. 


Remarks on the Fourth, or U Declension. _ 

140 Two monosyllabic nouns, su- a hoar or sow, gru- a crane, are 
not contracted like the longer nouns of this declension, and are 
therefore declined as in the consonant declension ; but su- has 
both sfibfis and Bulbils in the D. and Ab. pi. 

141 Many crude forms in u coexist with crude forms in o : as, lauro- 
or lauru- laurel. Hence the genitives SSnatl, tumultl, <fcc. as well 
as SCnatus, tumultus, <fcc. are found. See § 148. 1. 

142 0. — From finu- an old woman the uncontracted Gen. S.nuls is 
used. 

143 G. pi.— One u is sometimes omitted in the G. pi. : as, curru- 
chariot, G. pi. curruum, or in poetry curruin. 

144 D. and Ab. pi. — Many words change the penult u into l : as, 
cornu- horn, D. and Ab. pi. comlb&s. 


Remarks on the Fifth, or E Declension. 

145 Many crude forms in e coexist with crude forms in a : as, 
m&tiSria- or in&tSrie- timber. See § 148. 1. 

146 G.— Old forms of the genitive, such as dies and dil from die- 
day, are found. 

147 G. and D. — The penult e in the G. and D. was originally long 
in all the nouns of this declension ; but if no i precede, it is consi- 
dered to be short in prose : as, from fide- faith, G. and D. fldSl ; 
but from die- day, G. and D. diet. 

148 Few nouns in e have a plural, and still fewer a G. D. and 
Ab. pL 


* 
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Consonant and ». 

t and e. 

Latin. 

urb- or 

part- or 

nubi- 

torqui- or 

urbi-, /. 

parti-, f. 

or nube-, /. 

torque-, m. or/. 

English. 

city. 

part. 

cloud. 

twisted chain. 

Sing. 

Nom. 

urbs 

pars 

nubes or 

torques or 

Voc. 

urbs 

pars 

nubls 

nubes 

torquls 

torques 

Acc. 

urbem 

partem* 

nubem 

torquem 

Gen. 

urbla 

partis 

nubls 

torquls 

Dai. 

urbi 

parti 

nubi 

torqui 

Abl. 

urbS 

parts 

nubS 

torquS 

Plural. 





Nora. 

urbes 

partSs 

nubSs 

torques 

Voc. 

urbes 

partes 

nubes 

torques 

Acc. 

urbls or 

partis or 

nubls or 

torquls or 


urbSs 

partes 

nubSs 

torques 

Gen. 

urbium 

partium 

nubium 

torquium 

Dai. 

urblbus 

partlbus 

nublbiis 

torqulbiis 

Abl. 

urblbiis 

partlbus 

nublbiis 

torqulbfis 
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DEFECTIVE AND IRREGULAR NOUNS. 


149 Some nouns are not declined : as, nihil nothing, f Ha permitted 
by Heaven, ngquam good for nothing, qu5t how many, tflt so many, 
and many numerals. See Numerals, § 252. Substantives unde- 
clined are seldom used except as nominatives or accusatives. 

150 Some want the plural : as, sSnectut- old age, vSr- n. spring, 
siiperbia- pride , prole- offspring, auro- n. gold, 81eo- n. oil. 

151 Some want the singular : as, tSnSbra-, N. pi. tSn 3-brae dark- 
ness ; castro- n., N. pi. castrH camp; armo- n., N. pi. arm& arms ; 
PQteSlo-, N. pi. Piiteflll Little wells, the name of a town. 

152 Some have both singular and plural, but with different mean- 
ings : as, 


SING. 

aedi- or aede- a room or temple, 

Squa- water, 

auxllio- n. help, 

cOpia- abundance, 

ftni- 
fortuna- 
gratia- 
IltBra- 
opera- 


PLUR. NOM. 
acdes a house ■ 

aquae medicinal springs. 
auxiliS allied troops. 
copiae military forces. 
fines boundaries, territory. 
fortunae property. 
gratiae thanks. 
lltBrac a letter or epistle. 
operae labourers or hired men. 


end, 

fortune, 

favour, 

a letter of the alphabet, 
work, assistance. 


153 Some nouns are deficient in one or more cases : thus, vie- turn 
has no N. or D. sing. ; op- help has no nominative. 

154 Some nouns form their cases partly from one crude form, partly 
from another. Thus, volgfls- n. mob supplies a N. V. Ac. sing, 
volgiis, and volgo- n. the G. volgl, D. and Ab. volgo ; ItSr- n. route 
supplies a N. V. Ac. sing, iter, and ItlnBr- n. the other cases ; 
praeclp- headforemost supplies praeceps for the N. and V. sing, of 
all genders and the Ac. neut. sing., the other cases being formed 
from praeclplt- ; vas- n. a vessel is declined in the singular along 
with vaso- n. in the plural. 

155 Some nouns have one gender in the singular, another in the 
plural. Thus, 


die- day 

is in. 

o 

■i 

P 

the singular, but m. in the plural 

caelo- air, sky 

is n. 

)) 

99 

99 

» 

frgno- bridle 

is n . 


99 

„ m. or n. 

99 

rastro- rake 

is n. 

>> 

99 

,, m. or n. 

99 

iiSco- joke 

is m. 

>> 

99 

„ m. or n. 

99 

ISco- place 

is m . 

99 

99 

,, m. or n. 

99 
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156 Some adjectives are deficient in gender. Thus, mgmgr- mind- 
ful, paupgr- earning-little, have no neuter ; victrlci- or victric- victo- 
rious is only fem. in the sing., only fem. or neut. in the plur. 


Some Irregular Nouns declined. 

157 B5u- ox or cow, N. V. bos, Ac. bSuem, G. bduis, D. bdul, Ab. b8ug. 

PI. N. V. Ac. bdugs, G. bSuum or bourn, D. and Ab. bobiis or 
bubfis. 

158 Deo- God, N. Y. Deiis, Ac. Deum, G. Del, D. Ab. DeS. PI. N. V. 

Dei, Dil, more commonly Dl, Ac. Deos, G. Deorum or Deum, 
D. Ab. Deis, Dils, more commonly Dis. 

159 D6mo- or dflmu- /., house, N. V. dQmfls, Ac. ddmum, G. ddmus, 

D. dSmul, dSmo, with dSml at home, Ab. d6mu or dgmS. PI. 
N. V. ddmus, Ac. ddmtis or ddmos, G. ddmuum or ddmorum, 
D. Ab. diSmTbus. 

160 Iou-pitgr- (= pater-) Jupiter, N. V. Iuppitgr or IupItCr, Ac. Iduem, 

G. Iduis, D. Idul, Ab. Idud. 

161 Ius-iurando- n., oath (really two words), N. V. Ac. iusittrandum, 

G. iurisiurandl, D. iurliurando, Ab. iurgiurando. 

162 Nig- or niu- snow, N. V. nix, Ac. niuem, G. niuis, D. niui, Abl. 

nlud. PI. N. Ac. niugs, Ab. niulbiis. 

163 Rg-publlca- common-wealth (really two words), N. V. res publicit, 

Ac. rem-publicam, G. D. rei-publicae, Ab. rg-publica. PI. Ac. 
res-publicas, G. rgrum-publicarum, Ab. rgbus-publicis. 

164 Sgngc- or sgn- an old man, N. V. sgnex, Ac. sgnem, G. sdnis, D. 

sgni, Ab. sgng. PI. N. V. Ac. sgngs, G. sgnum, D. Ab. senlbiis. 

165 Vlsi- uis- or ui -force, N. V. uls, Ac. uim, G. uis, D. Ab. ul. PI. 

N. V. Ac. ulrgs, G. ulrium, D. Ab. ulribus. 

Some Foreign Proper Names declined. 

166 Aivcta- Aenga- Aeneas, N. Aengas, V. Aenga, Ac. Aengan or -am, 

G. D. Aengae, Ab. Aenga. 

167 Ay^nra- or -t)- Anchisa- or Anchlse- Anchises, N. Anchisgs, V. An- 

chisg or -a, Ac. Anchisgn or -am, G. D. Anchisac, Ab. Anchise 
or -a. 

168 Opfcmj- Oreste- or -ta- Orestes, N. Orestgs, V. Oresta, Ac. Orestgn 

or -em, G. D. Orestae, Ab. Orestg. 

169 M cvavdpo- Mgnandgro- Menander, N. Mgnandrgs or -drfis or -dgr, 
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V. MSnandrS or -dSr, Ac. MSnandrSn or -drum, G. MSnandrtt 
or -drl, D. Ab. MSnandrS. 

170 Ilavdoo- Panthoo- Panlhus, N. Panthfls, V. Panthu, Ac. Panthun 

or Panthum, G. PanthI, D. Ab. Pantho. 

171 A6a>- Atho- or AthSn- (and perhaps Ath8-) Mount Athos , N. Athos, 

Ac. AthSn AthO AthOnem (and perhaps AthSn), G. D. AthO, 
Ab. Atho or AthduS. 

172 Actdoi- Dldoi- Dido, N. V. Ac. DldS, G. Dldus, D. Ab. Dido. Also 

from DldOn- N. V. Dido, Ac. DldOnem, <fcc. 

173 Koto- or K<a- Coo- the island Cos, N. COs, Ac. Coon or Con, G. Col 

or CO, D. Ab. CoO or CO. 

174 Uapt- or IlapiO- Pari- or PSrfd- Paris, N. P8ris, V. Paris or Pari, 

Ac. Parim or -In, Paridem or -da, G. ParidSs or -dls, D. P8rfdl 
or -dl, Ab. PSridS. 

175 A^iWcP- Achillgu- or -10- Achilles, N. AchillOs, V. AchillS, Ac. 

AchillOn or -lan or -lem, G. AchilleOs -lei -lls and in the best 
prose Acbilll, D. AchillSI or -lei or -ll, Ab. AchillS. 

176 Op<fifF- OrphCu- or Orpheo- Orpheus, N. Orpheus, V. Orpheu, Ac. 

Orphga or -eum, G. OrphSOs or -Si or -ei or -I, D. OrphSI or -ei 
or -eo, Ab. Orpheo. 

177 iXtovtf- IliOnSu- llioneus, N. IliSneus, V. IliOneu, Ac. IliOnga, G. 

IliOnSOs or IliSnei, D. IliOnSI or -ei or -eo, Ab. IliSneo. 

178 Uepertf- PersSu- or PersS- Perseus, like OrphBu- : but also N. 

PersOs, V. PersS, Ac. PersSn, G. D. Persae, Ab. PersS or -sa. 

179 1a>KpaT«T- S ocratSs- or SOcratS- Socrates, N. SocrStSs, Y. SScrStSs or 

-tSs or -ts, Ac. SScrStSn or -tem, G. Socratls or rather SScratl, 
D. SocrStl, Ab. SocratS. 

180 XlfpiAcXffcr- PSriclS- Pericles, N. PSriclSs, V. PSriclSs or -clS, Ac. 

PSriclsa or -clem, G. PSrlclIs or rather PSrlclI, D. PSriclI, Ab. 
PSriclS. 

181 QoXijt- ThaiSt- or Thais- Thales, N. Th81Ss, V. ThaiSs or -Is, Ac. 

ThaiSta or -tem, Th81Sn or -em, G. ThaiStls Thails or -ll, D. 
ThaiStl or Thail, Ab. ThaiStS or Thais. 

182 Aru- Aty- Atys, N. Atys, V. Aty, Ac. Atyn or Atym, G. AtySs or 

Atyls or Atys, D. Atyl or Aty, Ab. Atyg or Aty. 
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GENDER. 

183 It has been already stated that there are two genders, mascu- 
line and feminine, and that those nouns which are of no gender 
are called neuter. 

184 The gender may be determined partly by the meaning, partly 
by the suffix or termination. 


Gender determined by Meaning. 

185 Males, months,* winds, and rivers, are generally masculine. 

186 Females, countries,* islands,* and trees, are generally femi- 
nine. 

1 87 Nouns uudeclined, as fas right, nSfas wrong, gummi gum; words 
belonging to the other parts of speech used for the time as substan- 
tives, as hoc ipsum * diu’ this very word * diu' ; sentences used as 
substantives ; and the produce of trees, are generally neuter. 

188 Many substantives denote both the male and female, and are 
therefore called common : as, sScerdot- priest or priestess. These 
are for the most part really adjectives. 

189 Sometimes there are two different words or two different ter- 
minations, one for the male, the other for the female : as, tauro- 
bvR, vacca- cow ; iSquo- horse, Cqua- mare. 

190 At other times the natural gender of animals is forgotten for a 
fanciful gender. Thus, the words uolpe- fox, cSni- or c&ne- dog, 
Suit- duck, are generally considered to be feminine. On the con- 
trary, ansSr- goose, 18p5s- hare , are masculine. Those words which 
under one grammatical gender are applied to both male and female 
are called epicenes. If the real gender must be noticed, the words 
mis- male, and fSmlna- female, are added. 

• The names for the months are really adjectives agreeing with tho 
masculine noun, mensi- ‘ month,’ understood. The names of countries and 
islands are also often adjectives agreeing with the feminine nouns, terra- 
‘ land,’ and insula- ‘island.’ So the names of ships ( naui - understood) 
and plays ( fabula - understood) are treated as feminines. 
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Qender determined by Suffixes. 

Masculike Suffixes. 

191 The following suffixes produce masculine nouns. They are 
arranged alphabetically according to their last letters. 


Suffix 

Added 

to 

Gives a 
subst. 
meaning 

Thus 

from 

English 

Is derived 

English 

a* 

verbs 

a person 

incfil- 

inhabit 

inc51-a- 

inhabitant. 

ta 

— 

a person 

naui- 

ship 

niiul-ta- 

sailor. 

1C 

— 

— 

uort- 

turn 

uort-tc- 

eddy, t 

on 

subst. 

man 

naso- 

nose 

Nas-On- 

Big-nose. 

on 

verbs 

man 

bib- 

drink 

blb-On- 

tippler. 

5n 

verbs 

— 

turba- 

whirl 

turb-5n- 

whirlwind. 

of 

verbs 

act 

lud- 

play 

lOd-o- 

play. 

10+ 

verbs 

— 

flu- 

flow 

fluu-io- 

river. 

ulof 

verbs 

little 

tum-e- 

swell 

tdm-ulo- 

mound. 

Slot 

nouns 

little 

f5co- 

fire 

fSc-Olo- 

a little fire. 

culof 

nouns 

little 

fratJr- 

brother 

frater-cfllo- 

little brother. 

ino+ 

— 

little 

— 

— 

as-Ino- 

ass . 

£ro 

— 

little 

— 

— 

num-ero- 

number. 

tOrof 

verbs 

means 

c81- 

cut, dig 

cul-tSro- 

ploughshare. 

tot 

verbs 

one — ed 

lega- 

depute 

lega- to- 

deputy. 

or 

verbs 

state 

time- 

fear 

tint -Or- 

fear. 

tor 

verbs 

man 

iira- 

plough 

Sra-tOr- 

ploughman. 

tor 

suhst. 

man 

ianua- 

gate 

ianl-tor- 

gatekeeper. 

tu§ 

verbs 

—big 

audi- 

hear 

audl-tu- 

hearing. 


192 It would be a useful exercise to collect examples of each suffix. 
Thus, for the suffix a, from verbs, denoting a person : 


conulu-a- a messmate or quest, from c8n together and ulu- live. 


aduCn-a- a stranger, 
scrlb-a- a secretary, 
parrlcld-a- a parricide, 
transffig-a- a deserter, 
caellcfll-a- heaven-inhabiting, 
ignigSn-a- fire-lorn , 


,, 8,d to and uSn- come. 

„ scrlb- write. 

„ y&tiir- father and caed- slay. 
„ trans across and fug- fly. 

,, caelo- sky and c81- inhabit. 
„ igni-_/?re and g8n- produce. 


* Words of this class may perhaps be considered as common, but the 
masculine is generally meant, 
f See the neuter suffixes, 
t These are really masculine participles. 

§ These are often called supines. 
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193 


Feminine Suffixes. 


Suffix 

Added 

to 

Gives a 
subst. 
meaning 

Thus 

from 

English 

Is derived 

English 

a 

verbs 

act 

fug- 

fly 

fug-a- 

flight. 

a 

male 

female 

hospit- 

stranger 

hospit-a- 

female stranger. 

ia 

subst. 

collective 

ffimulo- 

slave 

fimll-ia- 

family* 

ia 

people 

a country 

Gallo- 

a Gaul 

Gall-ia- 

Gallia. 

ia 

adj. 

quality 

misero- 

wretched 

miser- ia- 

wretchedness. 

itia|| 

adj. 

quality 

fimico- 

friendly 

amic-Itia- 

friendship. 

Cla 

verbs 

act 

quSr-(r.j 

complain 

qucr-ela- 

complaint. 

ela 

subst 

state 

client- 

vassal 

client-ela- 

vassalage. 

tela 

verbs 

act 

tue- (r.) 

protect 

tu-tela- 

protection. 

ilia 

nouns 

little 

Snlma- 

breath 

finlm-ula- 

little breath. 

cula 

nouns 

little 

s8r5r- 

sister 

s8ror-cula- 

little sister. 

ma 

verbs 

act 

fa- 

speak 

fa-ma- 

report. 

Tna 

— 



pite- 

be spread 

pfit-Ina- 

dish. 

ina 

male 

female 

reg- 

king 

reg-Ina- 

queen. 

Tna 

\erbs 

act 

ru- 

rush 

ru-Tna- 

downfall 

bra 

verbs 

— 

lfite- 

lie hid 

lfite- bra- 

hiding-place. 

era 

— 

— 

pate- 

bespread 

pfit-fira- 

bowl. 

Qra 

verbs 

act 

fig- 

model 

flg-Qra- 

shape. 

turaf 

verbs 

act 

Pig- 

paint 

pic-tOrar 

painting. 

ta 

verbs 

act 

ulu- 

live 

ui-ta- 

life. 

ta 

adj. 

quality 

ifiufini- 

young 

iuuen-ta- 

youth. 

Ici 

-torj 

female 

uic-tor- 

conqueror 

uictr-Ici- 

conqueress. 

e 

verbs 

act 

fid- 

trust 

fld-e- 

faith. 

ltie 

adj. 

quality 

tristi- 

sad 

trist-Itie- 

sadness. 

ti 

verbs 

act 

m8r- fr.I 

die 

mor-ti- 

death. 

dSn|J 

verbs 

quality 

dulce- 

be sweet 

dulcfi-dfin- 

sweetness. 

gon|| 

verbs 

act 

iiri- (r.) 

rise 

on-gon- 

origin. 

tudfin 

adj. 

quality 

longo- 

long 

longi-tQdSn- 

lenyth. 

ion§ 

verbs 

act 

6pina-(r.) 

fancy 

8pin-ion- 

opinion. 

tiOn 

verbs 

act 

die- 

speak 

dic-tion- 

speaking. 

tat |j 

nouns 

quality 

C1U1- 

citizen 

ciui-tat- 

citizenship. 

tat 



nouns 

quality 

seruo- 

slave 

serul-tut- 

slavery. 


* Literally, ‘a slave- gang.’ 

+ Perhaps more immediately from nouns in tor, as from pictor- 
‘ painter,’ piclura- 1 painting.’ 

J i.e. a substantive in tor. II See Appendix II. 

§ But -ion as a suffix of material objects is masculine, as : 


verbs 

little 

pfig- 

pierce 

pug-ion- 

dagger 

subst. 

little 

caballo- 

horse 

cSball-ion- 

hippocampus 
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Neuter Suffixes. 


Suffix 

Added 

to 

Gives a 
subst 
meaning 

Thus 

from 

English 

Is derived 

English 

li* 

subst. 



Amnia- 

life 

Snlma-li- 

animal. 

ri* 

subst. 

— 

pululno- 

cushion 

puluina-ri- 

shrine. 

6n 

verbs 

■■ 

ungu- 

anoint 

ungu-en- 

ointment. 

mSnll 

verbs 

instrument 

t5g- 

cover 

teg- men- 

covering. 

0 

verbs 

— 

iiig- 

yoke 

iug-o- 

yoke. 

io 

verbs 

act, &c. 

gaude- 

rejoice 

gaud-io- 

jog- 

Ktio 

nouns 

— 

seruo- 

slave 

seru-Itio- 

slavery. 

ulo 

verbs 

instrument 

iAc- 

throw 

iac-ulo- 

dart. 

aio 

nouns 

little 

paulo- 

a little 

paul-fllo- 

a very little. 

billot 

verbs 

instrument 

ucna- 

hunt 

uena-bulo- 

hunting-spear 

biilof 

subst. 

instrument 

tOs- 

incense 

turl-bulo- 

censer. 

culot 

verbs 

instrument 

ueh- 

carry 

ughl-cfilo- 

carriage . 

ciilo 

nouns 

little 

5pSs- 

work 

opus- ciilo- 

a little work. 

Ino 

— 



reg- 

king 

reg-no- 

royal power. 

gro 

verbs 

instrument 

scalp- 

scratch 

scalp-ro- 

graving-tool. 

b’rof 

verbs 

instrument 

c5r- 

sift 

cri-bro- 

sieve. 

c’roj 

verbs 

instrument 

sgpel- 

bury 

sepul-cro- 

burial-place. 

t’ro 

verbs 

instrument 

rad- 

scrape 

ras-tro- 

rake. 

to 

verbs 

thing done 

lega- 

leave 

lega-to- 

legacy. 

to 

trees 

collective 

arbiis- 

tree 

arbus-to- 

vineyard. 

etoll 

trees 

collective 

quercu- 

oak 

querc-eto- 

oak-grove. 

ento 

verbs 

— 

ungu- 

anoint 

ungu -ento- 

ointment. 

mento 

verbs 

instrument 

orna- 

equip 

onia-mento- 

equipment. 

er§ 

verbs 

— 

it- or i- 

go 

It-8r- 

route. 

InCr 

verbs 

— 

it- or i- 

P n 

Tt-Iner- 

route. 

ur 

verbs 

— 

fulg- 

shine 

fulg-iir- 

lightning. 

cs 

verbs 

— 

g6n- 

produce 

g8n-8s- 

race, birth. 

6s 

verbs 

— 

frig-e- 

be cold 

frig- 6s- 

cold. 

in 5s 

verbs 

— 

file- 

do 

ffic-infis- 

deed. 


195 The tables of suffixes here given are far from sufficient to de- 
termine the gender of all words. Indeed, some of the suffixes 

• These are really neuter adjectives, and the two suffixes are closely 
related ; pululnari- being preferred to puluinSli- because the word has 
already got an l. 

f bulo and b'ro are probably the same suffix, the latter being pre- 
ferred after a preceding l. See Appendix II. 

$ The same may be said of ciilo and c’ro, and perhaps fro. 

§ But (s, Ss, Ss, us, together with Sr, Sr, Sr, Sr and ut, are mere varie- 
ties of the same suffix. So also tnSr, inis, tnttr, & c. are of one origin. 
Compare the last three with the Greek Tf pti/sa- ‘ sacred ground.’ 

|| More strictly eclo, the first syllable of which is the diminutival ec, 
see § 207. 1. Indeed the form ecto is preserved in ulrecto- n., careclo- n. 

H See Appendix II. 
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will be found common to the masculine and neuter tables : as, o, 
io, iUo, ino, iro, tiro, to. 

195. 1 Suffixes which denote an abstract quality or act are at times 
used in the sense of collective nouns, as from 

gqulta- ride, Cqulta-tu- m., a body of riders, cavalry . 
It&lo- an Italian, It&l-ia- the body of Italians, Italy. 
sSqu- (r.) follow, sec-ta- a body of followers, a school. 
gSn- produce, gen-ti- or gent- a race. 
multo- many, multl-tud5n- a multitude, a mob. 
lSg- choose, lgg-i8n- picked men, a legion. 
clui- citizen, clul-t&t- a body of citizens, a state. 
nobili- noble, noblll-tat- a body of nobles, a nobility. 

itluSni- young, ihuen-tut- a body of young men, youth. 

constil- consult, consll-io- n., a body of persons consulting. 

196 It will be observed that a large number of substantives in a 
are feminine. But the rule is far from universal ; as may be seen 
in the masculines : Belga- a Belgian, Sulla- the Roman dictator, 
Matrflna- m. the river Marne, Hadria- the Hadriatic, nauta- sailor, 
incSla- inhabitant. 

197 The nouns in i occasion much trouble. The majority are femi- 
nine, but the exceptions are numerous. These may perhaps be 
remembered by the following acrostic : 

M asciillnl ggngris crlni- 
A mni-* axi- fhni-* fini-* 

S enti-* denti- calli-* colli- 
C auli- fesci- fusti- folli- 
V t’ri- uent’ri- uermi- assi- 
L Sni- posti- torri- cassi- 
I gni- imb’ri- pisci- ponti- 
N atali- uecti- fonti- monti- 
E nsi- mensi- pini-* orbi- 
S angui- angui-* ungui- corbi-. 


197. 1 Lat. c.f. Nom. 

English. 

Lat. c.f. 

Nom. 

English. 

amni- amnls 

river 

axi- or 

axis or 

axle or 

angui- anguls 

snake 

assi- 

assls 

pole 

assi- as 

unit 

calli- 

callls 

path 


* Many e’en of these, as fini-, 
Are also generis femlnini. 
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I.at. c.P. 

Nom. 

English. 

cassi- {pi.) 

casses 

net 

cauli- 

caulls 

stalk 

colli- 

collls 

hill 

corbi- 

corbls 

basket 

crlni- 

crinls 

band of hair 

ensi- 

ensls 

sword 

fasci- 

fascls 

bundle 

flni- 

finis 

end 

folli- {pi.) 

follSs 

bellows 

denti- 

dens 

tooth 

fonti- 

fons 

spring 

funi- 

funis 

rope 

fusti- 

fustls 

dub 

igni- 

ignis 

fire 

imbiSri- 

imbfir 

shower 

lgni-* 

Ignis 

wine-press 


Lat. c.F. 

Nom. 

English. 

mensi- 

mensls 

month 

monti- 

mons 

mountain 

natali- 

n at alls 

birthday 

orbi- 

orbls 

round 

pani- 

panls 

loaf 

pisci- 

piscls 

fish 

ponti- 

pons 

bridge 

posti- 

postls 

door-post 

sangui-t 

sanguis 

blood 

senti- 

sentls 

thorn 

torri- 

torrls 

brand 

uecti- 

uectls 

pole 

uentCri- 

uentCr 

belly 

uermi- 

ucrmls 

worm 

ungui- 

unguis 

nail 

iitSri- 

fitSr 

skin. 


FORMATION AND GENDER OF DIMINUTIVES. 

198 Diminutives denote strictly small size, but are also used to 
denote sometimes contempt, sometimes affection. 

198. 1 The gender of a diminutive is the same as that of the noun 
from which it is formed : as, fratSr- m. brother , fraterctilo- m. 
little brother ; cSrona- f. a circular wreath or chaplet, cSrolla- f. a 
small chaplet ; corpCs- n. body, c rpuscillo- n. a small body. 

199 Hence the gender of a diminutive will often assist the memory 
to the gender of the primitive or word from which it is derived. 
Thus tuber-cJLlo- n. a little bump proves that tubSr- bump is neuter. 

200 If the noun be of the first or second declension, that is, if it 
end in a or o, the diminutive ends in via or ulo (older form Ha, 
ilo). Thus from itnlma- breath or life, dim. Snlmilla-. 

201 If the letter before o and a be u, e or i, dlo and Ola are pre- 
ferred. Thus from seruo- slave, Iinea- line, seruClo-, llnefila- are 
derived. 

202 If the letter before a and o be an r, l, or n, a contraction gene- 

* Leni- = Atjw-, whence Lenaeus 4 the God of the wine-press, Bacchus.’ 
+ Hence nom. sanguis, ace. sanguetn , Inscr. Or. 2270, 5054, the 
diminutive sangui-culo- m., and the adj. ex-sangui- 4 bloodless.’ Other- 
wise sanguin-, nom. sanguis, &c. is in use. 
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rally takes place producing a termination Ua or Ho. Thus from 
pugra- girl, ficulo- eye, uino- wine, are derived (pugrSla-) puella- 
f., (5ceiaio-) gcello- m., (ulnfilo-) uillo- n. 

203 If the letter before a or o was an l, and that l was itself pre- 
ceded by a long vowel or diphthong, the diminutive ends in xiUa 
or xillo. Thus ala- wing, axilla- armpit ; mala- jaw, maxilla- ; 
paulo- n. little, pauxillo- n. ; palo- m. stake, paxillo- m. ; talo- m. 
ancle, taxillo- m. ; u5lo- n. sail, uexillo- ■a. flag.* 

204 If the noun be not of the first or second declension, the dimi- 
nutive generally ends in cula or culo (older form cela, cilo). Thus 
from c&ni- f. dog, fra-tSr- m. brother, ggnu- n. knee, spe- f. hope, 
are derived c&ulciila- f., fraterculo- m., gSnlculo- n., spScula- f. 

205 But if the noun end in c or g, t or d, the form ula or vlo is 
generally preferred. Thus from comic- f. crow, rgg- m. king, 
cSp&t- n. head, ISpId- m. stone, are derived comlcula- f., rCgulo- 
m., cilpltulo- n., (lipldaio- contracted into) ISpillo- m. 

206 If the noun end in on or bn, the o is changed into u. Thus 
from hgmgu- man, ration- f. account, are derived hgmunculo- m., 
r&tiuncula- f. 

206. 1 If the noun end in any of the five terminations Os, Or, Os, Or, Os, 
this syllable becomes us. Thus from rumos- or rumor- m. report, 
arbds- or arbgr- f. tree, tfpgs- n. work, are derived rumusciilo- m., 
arbuscOla- f., gpusculo- n. 

207 These rules for forming diminutives are applicable to adjectives 
also : as, paupgr- poor, pauperciilo- ; mlsgro- wretched, misello- ; 
uno- one, ullo- ; molli- soft, molllculo- ; paruo- little, pamfilo- ; 
aureo- golden, aureSIo-. 

207. 1 Diminutives are also formed by the addition of suffixes Sc or 
ic, e or i, and «.+ Thus from s8n- an old man (which forms ac. 
sgnem, gen. sgnls, <fcc.) comes sgn-gc- a little old man (with nom. 
sgnex). Many of these diminutives have wholly superseded the 
primitives whence they were derived, so that the latter have dis- 
appeared : as, cul-gc- m. gnat, clm-gc- m. bug, pfil-gc- m . flea, sSl-Ic- 
f. willow, rad-Ic- f. root, torqu-i- or torqu-e- f. twisted chain, fip-i- 
f. bee, S,n-u- f. old woman, Sc-u- f. needle, mitn-u- f. hand, ggn-u- n. 
knee. 

* In these nouns a guttural has probably been lost before the/. Comp. 
pauco- ‘ few,’ and tela- ‘ web' from lex- ‘ weave.’ 

•(• These suffixes correspond to our English suffixes ock ; is or ee; etc, 
ue, and ote : as seen in hillock, bullock ; lassie, knee, tree ; shrew, crew ; 
clue ; sparrow, willow, crow. See Phil. Soc. vol. iii. 
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207. 2 A diminutival suffix leo also occurs. Thus from Squo- or 8co- 
horse, ficuleo-. So also there are iLcdleo- m. a sting, mal-leo m. 
a mallet. Probably deo in hordeo- or fordeo- barley is virtually 
the same suffix, added to the root far- spelt. 

207.3 Diminutives may be formed from diminutives : as oista- a box, 
cist&la- a little box or casket, cistella- a little casket, cistellula- a 
very little casket. So from ttciilo- an eye (itself formed from an 
obsolete 8co-)* come Ccello- a little eye, and Scelliilo- a dear little 

208 The feminine diminutives in io declined like neuters, as Gly- 
c8rio- N. GlycSrium, from GlycSra- Sweet one, belong to the Greek 
language. 

209 To the same language belong the masculine diminutives in isco 

and astiro : as, Syrisco- N. Syrisciis little Syrus, p&rSsItastfiro- a 
little 'parasite. 

210 Many adjectives are used as substantives, the real substantive 
being understood. Thus : 

MiSdlclna-, arti- art understood, the art of healing. 

ArithmStlca-, arti- art understood, the art of numbers. 

MSdlcIna-, tSherna- shop understood, the doctor's shop. 

Agnlna-, c&rSn- flesh understood, lamb’s flesh, lamb. 

Bell5ua-, dea- goddess understood, the goddess of war. 

Africa-, terra- land understood, the land of the Afri. 

Annona-, copia- supply understood, the year's supply. 

CiSrona-, uitta- fiUet understood, circular fillet, chaplet. 

Compgd-, catena- chain understood , foot-chain, fetter. 

MSnlca-, c&tSna- chain understood, hand-chain, hand-cuff. 

Ann&li-, Ub8ro- book understood, year-book. 

Natali-, die- day understood, birth-day. 

DBcembSri-, mensi- month understood, the tenth month (from 
March), December. 

St&tuario- m. (a man) of statues, a sculptor. 

Praetorio- n. (the place) of the praetor, the general’s tent. 

Granario- n. (the place) for grain, granary . 

Oulli- n. (the place) for sheep, sheep-fold. 

210. 1 Such compounds in io as trienn-io- n. (from tri- three, anno- 
year) a space of three years, interlun-io- n. (from intSr between, 

* Compare okko- or oaao- and the German auge. 
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211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

216 


luna- moon) the time when no moon is visible, are probably in origin 
neuter adjectives. 


ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives are declined like substantives. 

Adjectives with crude forms in o for the masculine and neuter, 
in a for the feminine, are often called adjectives of three termina- 
tions. 

BSno- m. and n., bSna- f. good. 


Singular. 



Plural. 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

JV. bonus 

b5n& 

bonum 

N. boni 

bSnae 

bSnB, 

V. bSnB 

b5nS 

bBnum 

V. btfni 

bBnac 

bona 

Ac. bBnum bSnam bonum 

Ac. bonos 

bOnas 

b8n& 

G. bBni 

bBSnae 

boni 

G. bouorum 

bBnarum 

bouorum 

D. bCno 

bonae 

b<5no 

D. bBnis 

bBnis 

bBnis 

A b. bono 

bona 

bfino 

Ab. bBnis 

bBnis 

bBnis 


AtSro- m. and 
Singular. 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N. atBr 

atra 

atrum 

V. atBr 

atra 

atrum 

Ac. atrum 

atram 

atrum 

G. atri 

atrae 

atri 

D. atro 

atrae 

atro 

Ab. atro 

atra 

atro 


AspBro- m. and : 


Singular. 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N. aspBr 

aspBrB 

aspBrum 

V. aspBr 

aspBra 

aspSrum 

Ac. asporum aspSram 

aspfirum 

G. aspBri 

aspBrae aspBri 

D. aspBro 

aspBrae aspBro 

Ab. aspBro 

aspBra 

aspBro 


l, atera- f. black. 

Plural. 

Mase. Fem. Neut. 
N. atri atrae atrS. 

V. atri atrae atrB, 

Ac. atros atras atra 

G. atrorum atrarum atrorum 
D. atris atris atris 

A b. atris atris atris 

., aspBra- f. rough. 

Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. 

aspBri aspBrae aspBrB 

aspBri aspBrae asperS, 

aspBros aspfiras aspBra 

aspSrorum aspBrarum aspSrorum 
aspBris aspBris aspBris 

asperis aspBris aspBris 


Adjectives with crude form in i are often called adjectives of 
two terminations. 

D 
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217 Tristi- bitter. 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. Afasc. Fem. Neut. 

N. tristls tristls tristfi If. tristes tristes tristiS 

V. tristls tristls tristS V. tristes tristes tristiS. 

Ac. tristem tristem tristiS Ac. tristls or -5s tristls or-es tristiS 

G. tristls tristls tristls G. tristium tristium tristium 

I). tristi tristi tristi D. tristibiis tristlbiis tristlbiis 

Ab. tristi tristi tristi Ab. tristlbus tristlbiis tristibiis 

218 AcSri- sharp. 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 

N. acfir or acrls iicrls acrC acres acres aeriS 

V. acSr or acrls acrls acre acrSs acres acriS 

.dc. acrem acremacrS acrls or acres acrls or -acres acriS 

G. acrls acrls acrls acrium acrium acrium 

D. acrl acrl acrl acrlbiis acrlbiis acrlbiis 

Ab. acrl acrl acrl acrlbiis acrlbiis acrlbiis 

218.1 CClfiri- quick. 


Singular. 



Plural. 


Mate. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Afasc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

If. cfilSr or 

ceteris 

cSlSrS 

if. ceteres 

ceteres 

ceteris 

cfilCris 






Vi ciilSr or 

ceteris 

ciilSrS 

V. ceteres 

ceteres 

ceteris 

cSldrls 






Ac. cClSrem cClerem 

cdldre 

Ac. ceteris or 

ceteris or 

ceteris 




ceteres 

ceteres 


G. ceteris 

ceteris 

cdldrls 

G. ceterum 

ceterum 

ceterum 

D. cfilM 

cSICrl 

c6terl 

D. cSlSrlbus cetertbiis 

ceterlbiis 

Ab. cSlfirl 

ciSldri 

cdterl 

Ab. ceterlbus ceterlbiis 

ceterlbiis 


219 Adjectives with one crude form in a consonant, and another in 
i, form the singular chiefly from the former, the plural from the 
second : as, 

Praesenti- or praesent- present. 

Singular. 

Alasc. Fem. Neut. 

If. praesens praesens • praesens 

V. praesens praesens praesens 

Ac. praesentem praesentem praesens 

G. praesentls praesentts praesentls 

J). praesenti praesenti praesenti 

Ab. praesenti or -tS praesenti or -tS praesenti or -t8 

» 
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Plural. 

Maso. Fem. A r eut. 

N. praesentes praescntSs praesentiH 

V. praesentgs praesentes praesentii 

Ac. praesentls or -t6s praesentls or -tes praesentiS 

G. praesentium praesentium praesentium 

D. praesentlbiis praesentlbiis praesentlbiis 

Ab. praesentlbiis praesentlbus praesentlbiis 

219. 1 Nouns in tor are often used as masculine adjectives ; nouns in 
Irlci or trie as feminine adjectives, and also in the plural as neuter 
adjectives. 

Victor- and uictrici- or uictrfc- conquering. 

Singular. Plural. 

Maso. Fem. Mase. Fem. Neut. 

N. uictdr uictrix N. uictores uictrices uictriciS 

V. uictor uictrix V. uictorSs uictricgs uictriciS 

Ac. uictorem uictricem Ac. uictorSs uictrices uictricig, 

G. uictoris uictricis G. uictorum uictricium uictricium 

D. uictori uictrici D. uictoribiis uictricibiis uictrlclbiis 

Ab. uictorg uictricS Ab. uictoribiis uictricibiis uictriclbus 

220 Adjectives with the crude form in a consonant are sometimes 
called adjectives of one termination. 

221 VStSs- old. 

Singular. Plural. 

Maso. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 

JV. ugtiis ugtiis ugtiis ugtSrSs ugtgrgs ugtgrg 

V. uStus ugtiis ugtiis ugtgres uStgres ugtgrg 

Ac. ugtgrem ugtgrem ugtiis ugtgrgs uStgres ugtgrg 

G. ugtgris ugtgris ugtgris ugtgrum ugtgrum ugtgrum 

D. ugtgri ugtgrl ugtgri ugtgribiis ugtgribiis ugtgribiis 

Ab. ugtgrg or ugtgrg or ugtgrg or ugtgribiis ugtgribiis ugtgribiis 

ugtgri ugtgri ugtgri 



Dlult- rich. 



Singular. 


Mase. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N. diugs 

diugs 

diugs 

V. diugs 

diugs 

diugs 

Ac. diultem 

diultem 

diugs 

G. diultls 

diultls 

diultls 

D. diulti 

diulti 

diulti 

Ab. diultg or 

diulti diultg or diulti 

diultg or diulti 
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Plural. 


Most. 

Fern. 

Kent. 

N. diuites 

diuites 

not found. 

V. diuites 

diuites 


Ac. diuites 

diuites 


G. dlultum 

dlultum 

dlultum 

D. dlultlbiis 

dlultlbiis 

dlultlbiis 

Ah. dlultlbus 

dlultlbus 

dlultlbiis 

There is also in 

the poets a contracted form, dlt- or dlti- ; 

whence N. m. f. dls, Ac. m. f. dltem, <kc. ; 

but for the neuter of 

the N. V. Ac. sing. dltS, plur. dltiS. 

1 


Tristios- or tristiOr- more bitter. 


Singular . 


Mate. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N. tristif5r 

tristiOr 

tristiiis 

V. tristiSr 

tristiOr 

tristi us 

Ac. tristiOrem 

tristiOrem 

tristiiis 

G. tristiorls 

tristiOrls 

tristiorls 

D. tristiorl 

tristiorl 

tristiorl 

Ab. tristiorS* 

tristiOrg* 

tristiorS* 


Plural. 


Mate. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N. tristiores 

tristiores 

tristiorS 

V. tristiores 

tristiOres 

tristiorl 

Ac. tristiores 

tristiores 

tristiorS 

G. tristiorum 

tristiorum 

tristiorum 

D. tristiorlbiis 

tristiorlbiis 

tristiorlbiis 

Ab. tristiorlbiis 

tristiorlbiis 

tristiorlbiis 

Adjectives whose crude form ends in a 

consonant rarely have 

a neuter plural. 



Some adjectives have a crude form ip t 

' as well as that in o or 

a: as, 



blitigo- 

yoked-two-together or 

blifigi- 

hll&ro- 

cheerful „ 

hlliiri- 

imbecillo- 

weak „ 

imbecilli- 

Inermo- 

unarmed „ 

Inermi- 

infrSno- 

unbridled ,, 

infreni- 

un&nlmo- 

of-one-mind „ 

un&nlmi-. 


* Seldom trisliOrl. 
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ttlo adj. diminutive Iongo- long long ulo- rather long. 

iilo verba diminutive cred- believe cred-ulo- rather credulous. 

culo adj. diminutive longios- longer longius-ctilo- rather long. 

• These are participles. t So that what was originally a patronymic became a permanent surname, like our Johnson, Ac. 

{ For quantity compare trarulaticio-, Phaedr. v. 8. 24. 1 See Appendix II. § See g 234. 
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ADJECTIVES. 


226 Of these suffixes many are closely connected : as, ac and oc ; 
li, ri, and rio ; btii and biri ; estri and esti ; uco, iuo, uo , and io, 
from verbs ; oso and cdso, (fee. 

227 In adding the suffixes, the last vowel of the preceding word 
must not be neglected. Thus, with the suffix ino or no, the 
following derivatives are formed : 

Roma- Rome , R5mS-no- of Rome. 

pomo- apple, &c., Pomo-na- {goddess) of fruit. 

mitri- sea, mSrl-no- of the sea. 

tribu- tribe, trlbu-no- ( commander ) of a tribe, tribune. 

Sge- (verb) want, 6g6-no- in want. 

228 Or, with a slight change : 

dluo- a god, (diuoino-) dlulno- belonging to a god. 
ulpiSra- a viper, (uiperaino-) ulpSrluo- belonging to a viper. 

220 And, lastly, since o is readily interchanged with a : 

Pompeio- Pompey, Pompeia-no- belonging to Pompey. 

230 Now, as by far the greater number of Latin nouns end in a or 
o, and the latter itself is often changed to a, the result was, that 
of the adjectives formed with the suffix ino or no, a large majority 
were found to end in ano. Hence ano was itself mistaken for a 
suffix, and from mont- mountain was formed montano- belonging 
to the mountains, <fec. 

231 Again, as the nouns ending in o or a, when the suffix ino is 
added, often suffer a contraction so as to form adjectives in ino, 
and as the same termination resulted from adding the same suffix 
to nouns in i, the consequence was that ino was mistaken for a 
suffix. Hence from ansgr- goose was formed ansSrlno- belonging 
to a goose, &c. 

232 Similarly, with the suffix li, or after a preceding l, ri are 
formed : 

anefira- anchor, anc3r&-li- of the anchor. 
puella- girl, puell5rri- girl-like. 

fluuio- river, fl&uia-li- of the river. 

pgpulo- state, pSpiila-ri- of the same state. 
clui- citizen, clul-li- like a citizen. 

tribu- tribe, trlbu-li- of the same tribe. 
fid e- faith, fldg-li- faithful. 

233 Again, of adjectives so formed, the greater number will be 
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found to end in ali or ari. Hence these were mistaken for suffixes ; 
and, accordingly, from cSpfit- head, uirgSn- maid, rSg- king, <fcc. 
were formed c3.piit-a.li-, uirgln-ali-, rCg-ali-. 

234 In the same way drio was supposed to be a suffix in place of 
rio, and from carbon- coal was formed carbon-Hrio- coal-dealer. 

235 Adjectives are also formed as follows : — a. By prefixing a par- 
ticle to a substantive : as, 

from In not, genti- or gent- nature, in-genti- unnatural, immense. 
„ sS apart, cord- heart, so-cord- senseless. 

,, sS apart, cura- care, s5-curo- unconcerned. 

,, c<5n together, muni- share, com-muni- common. 

236 l. By prefixing a substantive or adjective to a substantive : as, 

from c&pSro- goat, pSd- foot, c&prl-pSd- aoat-footed. 

„ [qufidr-] four, pCd -foot, quUdrfi-pgd- four-footed. 

„ centum hundred, mitnu- hand, ceutl-m2.no- hundred-handed. 
„ magno- great, Snlmo- mind, magn-Snlmo- great-minded. 

, , mlsSro- wretched, cord- heart, mlsSrl-cord- tender-hearted. 

237 c. By prefixing a particle to an adjective : as, 

from In not, utlli- useful, In-utlli- useless. 

„ pSr thorough, magno- great, per-magno- very great. 

,, ymepreeminently, claro -bright, prae-claro- very illustrious. 

238 d. By prefixing a substantive, adjective, or particle to a 
verb : as, 

from tfiba- trumpet, c&n- sing, tfibl-cSn- trumpeter. 

,, parti- part, c&p- take, partl-cSp -partaking. 

„ c3,r8n- flesh, u8ra- devour, caml-uGr o- flesh-eating. 

,, [bSno-] good, gSn- produce, b6ni-g’no-* generous. 

„ m&lo- bad, dlc-t speak, m&ll-dlco- abusive. 

„ ds down, sCd- sit, de-sId- slothful. 

„ c8m with, [It- obs., go\ c8m-It- accompanying. 

239 Adjectives are also formed from prepositions. See the table 
of words derived from prepositions, § 838. 

COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 

The suffixes which form the Comparatives and Superlatives are 
so much used, that they must be spoken of more at length. 

240 The simple adjective is said to be in the positive degree : as, 
longo- or -a- long. 

* Literally well-born. t See §451.1. 
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ADJECTIVES. 


241 The comparative degree takes the suffix ids or idr : as, long 
ios-* or long-ior- longer or more long. 

242 The superlative degree takes the suffix «hio+ or Imo, issunw t 
or isslmo : as, long-issQmo-* longest or most long. 

243 If the adjective ends in tro, Sri, or (r, the superlative suffix 
is slightly changed : as, nlgSro- black, nlger-rtimo- blackest ; llbfiro- 
free, llberrumo- ; aciSri- sharp, acerriimo- ; cglSri- quick, cSlerrQmo- ; 
paupSr- poor, pauperrfimo- ; ugtSs- old, ugterriimo-. 

244 If the adjective ends in Hi, the superlative suffix is slightly 
changed: as, f&clli- easy, f&cil-lfimo- easiest; difflclli- difficult, 
difflcillfimo- ; gr&clli- slender, gr&cilltuno- ; slmlli- like, slmillilmo- ; 
disslmlli- unlike, disslmilltimo-. 

245 The following comparatives and superlatives are irregular : 


Pos. Comp. Sup. 

bSuo- good, mSlios- better, optQmo- best. 

miUo- bad, p8ios- (=ped-ios-) worse, pessiimo- worst. 

mag-no- great, m&iOs- ( = mag-i5s-) greater, maxiimo- greatest. 

paruo- little, mlnos- less, mlniimo- least. 

multo- much, plus-I n. more, pluriimo- n. most. 


multo-|| pi. many, plur- pi. more, 


plurtimo-|| pi. most. 


See also the table of words derived from prepositions, § 838. 
246 Sometimes one or more of the positive, comparative, and su- 
perlative are deficient : as, 


Pos. 


Comp. 

6c-i5s- quicker, 
nequ-iSs- worse, 


n5uo- new, 
falso- false, 
ingenti- immense, ingent-ios - more immense. 
desld- slothful, dgsld-i5s- more slothful. 
itiugni-.^OMw^, iunios- younger. 


Sup. 

Sc-isstLmo- quickest. 
n6qu-isstimo- worst. 
nSu-issilmo- newest. 
fals-issfimo- most false. 


SSnios- older has no corresponding positive : see § 207. 1. 


• In adding the suffixes of the comparative and superlative the vowels 
a, o, i, at the end of the crude form of the positive are discarded. 

+ The forms with u are the oldest. They were used by Terence, &c., 
down to Cicero, inclusive. 

J From pie- ‘ full,’ the root of ple-no-, is formed plc-ios- contracted 
into pious- and plus-. Compare the Greek wAe-iov and irAe-ov. 

[| These are used in the singular in poetry. 
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NUMERALS. 

247 Cardinal numbers answer to the question, qu8t ? (undeclined) 
how many ? as, one, two, three, <fcc. ; or t3t (undecl.) so many. 

248 Ordinal numerals state the place occupied in a rank or series. 
They answer to the question quSto- or -ta- N. qufitus, -tS, -turn ? 
occupying what place in the series t* answer, first, second, third, 
<tc. ; or tflto- or -ta- occupying such a place. 

249 Distributives answer to the question, quStSno- or N. pi. quS- 
tSnl, -ae, -& ? how many at a time f one at a time, two at a time, 
&c. ; or the preposition by may be used, by twos, by threes, <fec. ; 
or the word each, as, two each, three each, <kc. 

250 The numeral adverbs answer to the question, quStiens or 
qu8ti8s ? how often ? once, twice, thrice, four-times, <kc. ; tfltiens 
or tQtiCs so often. 

251 Roman Symbols. — The symbols for 1, 10, 100, 1000, seem to 

have consisted of one, two, three, and four lines respectively : viz. 
I, X, C, M ; for the last two of which the more easily written 
symbols, C, and /t\ or /K, were afterwards substituted. The 
mark for 1000 seems to have suggested those for 10 000, 100 000, 
<kc. viz. or <fec. The next step was to find sym- 

bols for the halves of these numbers, and the most easy course 
was to take the half of the symbols themselves. Thus, V, L, h 
or K, or k., or k, severally denoted 5, 50, 600, 5000, 
50 000. Lastly, modem printers found it convenient to use the 
existing types for letters, to avoid the expense of new types for 
the numerical symbols. Hence, in modem Latin books, we find 
the letters I, V, X, L, C, D, M, and the inverted 0, all used in 
the representation of Latin numerals. It was probably an acci- 
dent, that of these seven letters, two were the initials of the words 
for which they stood : viz. C and M, of centum and mills. + 

* No single English word corresponds to quoto-. Such a form as 
l chat-th, like Jif-th, six-th, would best suit it. 

f When a symbol of a smaller number precedes one of a greater, the 
smaller is to be subtracted, as IIX = 8, IX = 9, XXIX = 29, CD = 400. 
Further, a bar over a symbol denotes multiplication by 1000: thus 
V = 5000. 
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NTJMERAKS. 


263 Cardinal Numbers. — Those from quattufir to centum, both in- 

clusive, are not declined. Mili- is both substantive and adjective. 
If no smaller number accompany it, it is more commonly used as 
a substantive. Hence the phrases millc hSmlnum or mille homi- 
nes ; triS, mllia hSmlnum, triS mlliS trCcenti h timings. 

254 The three first numerals are declined. Uno- one makes G. 
taWs, D. uni. The other cases are regular. The plural is used 
■with those substantives which with a plural form have a singular 
meaning : as, N. pi. unit castrit one camp. 

255 Duo- dua- two is declined thus : Plur. N. du8 duae duS, Ac. 
du8 or duos, duas, du5, G. duorum duSrum duOrum or m. f. n. 
duum, D. and Ab. duobus duSbus duobtis. In the same way 
is declined ambo- amba- both, except as to the quantity of 
ambo.* 

256 Tri- three is declined regularly. 

257 Milli- or mili- thousand is declined : Sing, for all cases mills, 
Plur. N. V. Ac. mllia, G. milium, D. and Ab. mlllb&s.t 

258 From 13 to 19 there occur also dScem et trCs, <fec. Between 
20 and 100 there are two forms, viz. ulginti units or units et 
ulgintl, &c. Above 100, the greater number precedes : as, trg- 
centl sexaginta sex or trficenti et sexagintS sex. 

259 The practice of prefixing the smaller number to the greater 
in order to denote subtraction, as IV (one from five), IIX (two 
from ten), extended also to the names. Hence duSdSulgintl, 18 ; 
undgulgintl, 19 ; duSdStrlgintS, 28 ; undetrlginta, 29 ; dutide- 
quSdraginta, 38 ; undgquSdraginta, 39 ; and so on to duSdecen- 
tum, 98 ; undecentum, 99. Series of the same kind belong to the 
ordinals, distributives and adverbs. 

260 The high numbers were chiefly required for representing 
money. Here abbreviations were found convenient. Thus mil- 
lions of sesterces were commonly denoted by adverbs alone, the 
words cent5n& mlli& being omitted : as, dSciens ten times (a hun- 
dred thousand) sesterces , that is, a million sesterces; ulciens twenty 
times <fec., or two million sesterces. 

261 Ordinal Numbers. — From 13 to 19 there are also sometimes 
found dSciimus tertius and dScumiis et tertiiis, <fec. Between 20 

* See Prof. Ramsay’s Latin Prosody. Yet duo, Plaut. Mil. iv. 9. 7. 

+ A single l was preferred before the vowel i : so that from uilla- ‘ a 
farm’ comes ulltco- m. ‘a farm-bailiff.’ 
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and 100 there are two forms; uicensttmuB quartfis or quartQs et 
ulcensumus, <fcc. For 21, 31, 41, <fcc., uniis et uicensiimus, Qua 
et ulcensuinii or unetulcensttmit, <fcc. frequently occur. 

262 Distributive Numerals. — These are also used as cardinal num- 
bers with those nouns which with a plural form have a singular 
meaning : as, N. blnae aedSs two houses, blnae littSrae two letters 
or epistles. Duae aedes, duae littSrae, would signify two temples, 
two letters of the alphabet. With uno- there could not be the same 
confusion : hence unit littSrS, Qnae littSrae, signify respectively 
one letter of the alphabet, one letter or epistle. The distributives* 
are often used by the poets for the cardinals. 

263 Adverbs. — Between 20 and 100 there are three expressions : 
bis et ulciens, ulciens et bis, ulciens bis. Bis ulciens would 
mean twice twenty or forty times. 

264 There is a series formed from plica- a fat surface or fold, 
answering to quStQ-plIci- or -plSc-, N. quStQplex how many 
fold ? viz. sim-pllci-t, dQ-plIci-, trl-pllci-, qu5,drfi-pllci-, quincfi- 

pllci-, , septem-pllci-, , , dScem-plIci-, and 

centum-pllci-. 

265 There is a series of similar meaning, with crude form end- 
ing in plo- (=to our full) and answering to quStQplo- ? viz. sim- 

plo-, d&plo-, trlplo-, qu&druplo-, quincttplo-, , septQplo-, 

octfiplo-. 

266 There is a series with suffix rio formed from the distributives, 

containing two, three, &c. : viz. , blnQrio-, temQrio-, qu5,- 

. tern&rio-, quln&rio-, sSnQrio-, septgnario-, octonario-, &c. 

267 There is a series with suffix no, formed from ordinal series, 
belonging to the first, second, &c. : viz. prtmano-, sScundano-, ter- 
tiano-, &c. These terms are chiefly used to denote the legion to 
which a soldier belongs. Hence, in the higher numbers are found 
such forms in the nom. as tertia-dScttm5-niis, tertia-et-uIcensfimQ- 
niis ; where the feminine form of the first part seems to be deter- 
mined by the gender of the Latin word lSgion-. 

268 Fractions are expressed by the ordinal series with parti- or 

* The distributives are also used in phrases of multiplication, as quater 
quini ‘ four times five men.’ 

f Not from slnS plica, but from an old root aim or sitm ‘one which 
is also found in situjulo-, simple-, simiVi-, sincero-, simel, simul ; Gr. hpa., 
ovSapo-, iwA oo- ; Eng. same } Germ, sammlung, Sic. 
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PBOIfOUNS. 


part- part expressed or understood : as, nom. J, tcrtiS, pars ; $, 
tres septumac. 

269 But many shorter forms were employed. Thus, when the 
numerator is one less than the denominator : as, nom. $, duae 
partSs, two parts out of three ; |, tres part5s, three parts out of 
four , d'c. 

270 Again, when the denominator is 12, the unit or whole being 
represented by assi-, N. as (our ace), the parts are 


fg uncia- (our ounce and inch) 
or i sextanti-, nom. sextans 
■fg or J qu&dranti-, n. quadra ns 
-jtj or $ trienti-, n. triens 
fg quincunci-, n. quincunx 
or J semissi-, n. semis 


fg septunci-, n. septunx 
■fg or J bessi-, n. bes 

or | dodmnti- (from dS-quSdranti-) 
j-jj or $ dextanti- (from dS-sextanti ) 
de-unci-, n. deunx 


271 Fractions were also expressed by the addition or multiplication 
of other fractions : as, nom. tertiS, septQmS,, J of or ^ ; tertia et 
septhmS, £+ } or 

272 Mixed numbers were denoted by the Latin for the fractional 
part accompanied by that number of the ordinal series which ex- 
ceeds by unity the given whole number. Thus, nom. 3i is quadrans 
quart us ; 5j, sSmis sextiis; 2j, semis terti&s, or rather, by con- 
traction, sestertiiis. The last quantity, viz. 2J, was represented 
in symbols by adding *, the initial letter of semis, to the symbol 
for two, with a line running through the whole symbol, as in our 
own tb, £, for pounds ; thus, -4+S-. But printers have found it 
convenient to substitute the letters HS. 


PRONOUNS. 

273 Pronouns are, strictly speaking, substantives, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, <fec., and therefore belong to those heads of grammar ; but 
it is convenient to discuss them separately, partly because they 
sometimes exhibit the suffixes in a more complete, sometimes in 
a less complete form than other words belonging to the same parts 
of speech, and partly because they are so much used. 
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Personal Pronouns. 

274 FIRST PERSON. 

c.f. not known,* I, Sc. 

Sing. Plur. 

N. Sgo nos 

V. — — 

Ac. mS nos 

G. mel nostrum or -ri 

D. mihi or ml nobis 
Ab. me nobis 

276 For the pronoun of the third person, viz. he, she, it, the several 
parts of the adjective eo- or i- are used. 

277 The nominatives of these pronouns are not expressed unless 
emphatic, because the personal suffixes of the verbs already denote 
the persons^ 

Reflective Pronouns. 

278 Reflective pronouns refer to the person or thing expressed in 
the nominative case. In English the word sdf is used for this 
purpose. 

279 Reflective pronouns, from their very nature, can have no no- 
minative or vocative. 

280 In the first and second persons, the common personal pronouns 
are used, viz. me, mel &c., te, tul <fec. For the third person the 
several cases formed from the crude form s6b- self are used with- 
out any distinction for number or gender, to signify himself, her- 
self, itself, themselves. 

c.F. s£b-f sdf. 

Ac. se, G. sul, D. slbi, Ab. se. 

Remarks on the Pronouns Ego, Tu, Se. 

281 Ac. — Med and ted are used by old writers, as Plautus, for me 
and te. Me, te, 86, are also doubled, as meme, tete, s6se. The 
two first are rare, and only used to give emphasis. S6s6 is not 
uncommon. Mehe is an antiquated form for m6. 

* Probably (gthnit (corresponding to the Sanscrit asmat), or rather 
mSgimit. Compare too the Greek (f° r fyp* 1- -) of f)U fT( P oi i implied 
also in UM e,s - 

f The same as the old English adjective sib ‘ related,’ still preserved 
in Scotch. In Greek the form is whence <r<pt, ciptrepos, &c. 

E 


275 second person, 
c.f. tSb- thou, Sc. 


Sing. 

Plur 

A r . tu 

UOS 

V. tu 

UOS 

Ac. te 

UOS 

G. tul 

uostrum or -ri 

D. tlbi 

uobls 

Ab. te 

uobls 
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PRONOUNS. 


282 G. — Mis and tis are antiquated forms, found in Plautus. 

283 D. — Ml is rarely used in prose writers. Me, te or ttbe, slbe, 
are severally antiquated forms for mihi, tlbi, sTbi. 

284 Ab. — Med and ted are found in old writers. 

285 G. pi. — These are merely genitives of the possessive adjectives 
nostSro-, uostSro-. Indeed nostrerum, uostrOrum for the m., and 
nostrarum, uostrarum for the f., are found in old writers. Yestrum, 
uestrl, with an e, are used by later writers. The genitives nostrl, 

. uostrl are used only in the objective sense. (See § 927.) Nostrum, 
uostrum are required in partitive phrases. (See § 922.) 

285. 1 D. and Ab. pi. — Nis for nSbls is given in Pestus. 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

286 The three demonstrative pronouns are adjectives, which point 
as it were with the finger to the place occupied : as, ho- this near 
me, isto- that near you , illo- that yonder. 

287 Illo- (older form olo-* or olio-) that yonder. 


Singular. 
Masc. Fern. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Plural. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

N. ills 

illS 

ill'i'l 

N. illi 

illae 

ilia 

Ac. ilium 

illam 

illiid 

Ac. illoa 

illas 

ilia 

G. illifis 

illius 

illliis 

G. illorum 

illarum 

illorum 

D. illi 

ill! 

illi 

D. illis 

illis 

illis 

Ab. illo 

ilia 

illo 

Ab. illis 

illis 

illis 


288 In the same manner is declined isto- that near you. + 

289 To the three demonstratives, and to the adverbs derived from 
them, the demonstrative enclitic cS or c ( look , lo) is often added 
for the sake of greater emphasis. 

290 Illo- with enclitic cS. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N. illic • 

illaec 

illSc or illSc 

N. illicS 

illaec 

illaec 

Ac. illunc 

illanc 

illSc or illuc 

Ac. illoscS 

illaseS 

illaec 

G. illiuscS illiuscS illluscS 

G. illorunc illarunc illoninc 

D.% illic 

illic 

illic 

D. illiscS 

illiscS 

illiscS 

Ab. illoc 

iliac 

illoc 

Ab. illiscS 

illiscS 

illiscS 

* See § 1173.1. 






t The Mss. often drop the i, as Hor. Ep. ii. 2. 163, nempS mtido sto. 
(See Lachmann'a Lucretius.) Istus as a nom. m. is in PI. Mil. iv. 6. 18. 


X The dative illic is only used as an adverb. 
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291 In nearly all those cases which end in e, the e may be added : 
as, Ac. m. illuncS, <fcc. 

292 In the same manner is declined isto- with cS. 

293 If, besides the enclitic cS, the enclitic n6 whether is also added, 
the first enclitic takes the form cl throughout : as, illlclnS illae- 
clng ill8cln6 die. ; istlcInS istaecInS istflcInS <fcc. ; hlcInS haeclng 
h8clng &c. 

294 Many of the cases from ho- alone, have disappeared from the 
language, their places being supplied by those formed from ho- 
with c8. Hence in part the irregularities of the following de- 
clension. 

295 Ho- this, partly with, partly without the suffix eg. 




Singular. 



Plural. 



Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N. 

hlc 

haec 

h5c 

N. 

hi 

hae 

haec 

Ac. 

hunc 

hanc 

h6c 

Ac. 

hos 

has 

haec 

G. 

liuiiia 

hnitis 

huiiis 

G. 

horum 

harum horum 

D* 

hulc 

hulc 

hulc 

D. 

Ills 

his 

his 

Ab. 

hoc 

hac 

hoc 

Ab. 

his 

his 

his 


296 Those cases which do not end in c, as here declined, may have 
that enclitic added : as, G. huiuscg ; N. pi. m. hlcg, f. haecS or 
haec ; Ac. hoscg, <fcc. An old N. pL is hisce, PL Mil. m. 6. 9. 

297 An old form of the D. or Ab. pi. is hlbfis. 

298 The adverbs from illo- (or 5lo-) are ill5 or illOc or illuc to yonder 
place, thither ; illim or illinc from yonder place ; illl or illlc in 
yonder place, yonder, there ; ills, or illSc by yonder road, along that 
line; and olimt formerly or hereafter, in those days. See also 
Table of words derived from prepositions. 

299 The adverbs from isto- are, isto or istoc or istuc to the place 
where you are, to your part of the country ; istim or istinc from the 
place where you are ; istl or istlc where you are; istS or istSc along 
the place or country where you are. 

300 The adverbs from ho- are, h5c or hue hither, towards me; 
hinc hence, from me, from this time-, hie here, near me ; hac along 
this road, by me; and si (very rare), more commonly sic, so, thus, 
in this way. 

• Hie is the form of the dative when used as an adverb, 
t Unless olim be the equivalent in form of our whilom, an old dative 
of while, and signifying ‘at times.’ 
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Logical Pronouns. 

301 Logical pronouns refer only to the words of a sentence, 
these belong i- or eo- this or that, and qui- or quo- which, &c. 


To 


302 


Singular. 


I- or eo-* this or that. 

Plural. 


Mate. Fem. Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. Neut. 

N. Is e& Id 

AT. ii or I or rather hi eae ea. 

Ac. eum earn Id 

Ac. e5s 

eas e& 

G. Cius eiiis gifts 

G. eorum 

earum eorum 

D. el el el 

D. (els ils or Is or rather his for all gen - 

Ah. eo ea eO 

1 Ab. 1 der8. 


303 Old forms are N. hls,+ Ac. im or em, D. 

or Ab. pi. Ibiis and 

e&bfis. 



304 The adverbs from 

. i- or eo- are, e<5 to this or to that place or 

degree, thither ; indg (in compounds im or in, as exim or exin) 

from, this% ,from that , thence ; Ibi in or at this , in 

that , there, then; 

1 eil along this or that line or road; lt& thus, 

so ; iam now, already, 

, at last. 


305 Qui- or 

quo- § which, what, who, 

any. 


Singular. 


Mate. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N. quis or qui 

quae or quS 

quid or quSd 

Ac. quem 

quam 

quid or qugd 

G. quoiiis or cuiiis for all genders 


D. quoi or cul or cul for all genders 


Ah. quo or qui 

qua or qui 

quo or qui 


Plural. 


Mate. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N. qui 

quae 

quae or quA 

Ac. quos 

quas 

quae or qui 

G. quorum 

quarum 

quorum 


D. Ab. qulbus or quis for all genders. 


Com- 


* An older c.f. was in, whence in-dS adv. * from this place.’ 
pare the Greek ev-6ey, as illustrated by ouco-Oev, egt-Stv. 
t Fest .sub voce * Muger.’ 

J For the blanks insert time, place, <5(c., as it may be. 

§ An older c.f. was quin or cun, whence un-dZ (for cundi, compare 
si-cundZ) ‘ from what place.’ 
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306 Of the double forms, qul N. and quSd are adjectives ; quls 
commonly a substantive, rarely an adjective ; quid a substantive 
only. 

307 Qui- or quo- is called a relative when it refers to a preceding 

word, as, the person who , the thing which , the knife with 

which , <L'C. To the relative belong all the forms except quls 

quS and quid. 

308 It is called a direct interrogative when it asks a question, as, 
who did it ? and an indirect interrogative when it only speaks of 
a question, as, we do not know who did it. To the interrogative 
belong all the forms, except quit. 

309 It is said to be used indefinitely when it signifies any. In this 
case it is placed after some word to which it belongs ; very com- 
monly after si, ng, num, ec, &li. All the forms are used in this 
sense, but quit is more common than quae. 

310 N. Ac. — Quls and quem in old writers are sometimes feminine. 

311 Q-. D. — Quoius and quoi are older than the other forms. They 
appear to have been used by Cicero. An old genitive cul occurs 
in the word cux-cul-m8dl of whatever kind. 

312 Ab. — Qul is the older form, and is only used by the later 
writers in particular phrases : as, 1. quicum = quocum m. or n. ; 
2. without a substantive in the sense wherewith; 3. as an in- 
terrogative, by what means, how ? 

313 N. pi. — QuSs is a very old form. 

314 D. and Ab. pi. — Quls, sometimes written queis, is the older 
form of the two. 

315 The adverbs from quo- or qui- are, qu5 whither, to what ; 

undS (formerly cundfi) from, what , whence; ttbi (formerly 

ctibi) in what , where, when ; qua along what road or line, &o. 

316 The conjunctions from quo- or qui- are, quom quum or cum 
when; quando when; quam how; quare (qua r6) quur or cur 
why ; lit (formerly ctit) or iitl how, that, as ; qu<5d that, because, <kc. 

Other Pronominal Adjectives, &c. 

317 The following adjectives are derived from quo- or qui- : quanto- 
how great; quftli- like what, of what kind; quSt (undeclined) how 
many (whence quStiens how often) ; qufito- occupying what place 
in a series. 

318 From an old root, to- this , are derived the adjectives, tanto- so 
great ; tali- like this, of this kind ; tdt (undecl.) so many (whence 
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tfitiens so often ) ; t6to- occupying this place; also the adverbs tam 
so ; turn or (with the enclitic c8) tunc then. 

319 Of pronominal origin arc, nam thus or for , and num now 
(Greek wv), an old word still used in 6tiam-num even now, still, 
and in niidius tertifis now the third day, two days ago. In com- 
mon use the enclitic cS is always added, as, nunc now. 

320 Ali is prefixed to many of the relative forms : as, fillqui- any, 
some (emphatic), declined like qui- any; N. n. fillquantum some, 
a considerable quantity ; &llqu8t (undeclined) some, a considerable 
number, &c. 

321 Ec is prefixed : as, ecqui- &c. whether any f ecquando whether 
at any time t 

322 Num whether, 81 if, n8 not, are also prefixed : as, numqui- 
whether any, slqui- if any, n8qui- lest any. N. numquls, slquls, 
nSquIs, &c. 

323 Of the adverbs formed from fillqui-, nBqui-, numqui-, slqui-, 
many take the old initial c, as fill-cfibi, fill-cundS, (fee. 

324 VtSro- (originally cii-tSro-) — generally an interrogative, which 
of the two f and sometimes a relative, he of the two, who ; and after 
si, either, as, si utSro- if either — has G. Gtrltis, D. iitrl. Hence 
neutfiro- N. neutSr, (fee. (formerly ne-efitfir) neither.* 

325 Ipso- ipsa- self, very, is declined, N. ipstis or ipsS ipsfi ipsum, 
Ac. ipsum ipsam ipsum, and the rest like illo-. 

32G The N. ipstis is found only in old writers, as Terence. ApsS 
or ’ps8 undeclined is sometimes found in old writers instead of 
the proper case of ipso- : as, re-apsS for re-ipsfi, eampsS for earn 
ipsam, (fee. 

327 Alio- one, another, has G. filltis, D. filil, and N. and Ac. neut. 
sing, filifid, and the rest like illo-. From a crude form fili- are 
derived the old N. m. f. fills, n. filld, and the adverbs fillbi else- 
where, filltSr otherwise. 

* The plural of those words which have the suffix tiro must be care- 
fully distinguished from the singular. Thus, 

N. sing. Stir which of the two individuals. 

N. pi. Slri which of the two classes, parties, nations, armies, &c. 

N. sing, altir one of the two individuals. 

N. pi. altiri one of the two classes, parties, nations, armies, &c. 

N. sing. Sterqui both of the two individuals. 

N. pi. utriqui both of the two classes, parties, nations, armies, &c. 

N. sing, neutir neither of the two individuals. 

N. pi. neutri neither of the two classes, parties, nations, armies, &c. 
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328 When &lio- is used in two following sentences, it is translated 

by one , another ; or some , others : as, Slius 

rldet, Slius l&cruroat one laughs , another cries ; Slios caedlt, alios 
dlmittlt he kills some, and lets others go. 

329 When Slio- is used twice in the same sentence, that sentence is 
commonly translated twice over : as, Sliild &li5 tempSrg one thing 
at one time, another at another ; or by each other : as, &lii Sliis pr5- 
sunt they -do good to each other. 

330 Altisro- (from &li-) one of two, another of two, the second, has G. 
alter! us, D. altfirl ; but altSrltis occurs in poetry.* 

331 When altSro- is used in two following sentences, it is trans- 
lated by the one , the other : as, alter rldet, alter lScrumat 

the one laughs, the other cries. 

332 When altgro- is used twice in the same sentence, it is com- 
monly translated by each — other : as, altSr altgrum uolnSrat each 
wounds the other. 

333 As &li- and qui- form &llqui-, so from altSro- and utiSro- is 
formed alt5r-iit8ro- one of the two, which is declined in both parts ; 
but elision generally takes place if the first part end in a vowel or 
m : as, N. altCrutfir altgr’fitrS altCr’Citrum &c., but G. altSrifis- 
titrl&s. 

334 Ullo- any (a diminutive from too- one) has G. ullius, D. ulll 
<fec. It is accompanied by a substantive, and is used only in nega- 
tive sentences. Hence nullo- none, declined like ullo-. 

335 Many enclitics are added to the pronouns to give emphasis to 
them : viz. 

336 Quldem : as, gquldem, for 6g5 quldem I at least. 

337 M8t : as, ggflmiSt I myself; uosmgt you yourselves. It is com- 
monly followed by ipsS : as, suismSt ipsl praesldils they themselves 
with their own troops. 

338 TC, only with the nominative tu : as, tutg thou thyself. 

339 C6, only with the demonstrative pronouns. See §§ 286-300. 

340 PotS : as, ut-p5tS inasmuch as, as. 

341 PtS, in certain old forms : as, mihiptS, meptS ; and above all 
with the ablatives, meoptS, meaptS, suoptS, suaptS, <fcc. 

342 Dem, with the pronoun i- or eo- : as, i-dem the same. The 
N. m. drops the s, but leaves the vowel long ; the N. and Ac. 
neut. take no d, and have the vowel short. In the Ac. sing, and 

* See note p. 54. 
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G. pi. the final m becomes n before d. Thus, N. Idem eS-dem 
Idem, Ac. eun-dem ean-dem Idem <fec. So also with tSt, tStl- 
dem (undecl.) precisely as many ; and with tanto-, N. m. tantus- 
dem, <fec. of the same magnitude. 

343 Dam, with quo- or qui-. N. qul-dam quae-dam quid-dam or 
quod-dam, Ac. quen-dam quan-dam quid-dam or quod-dam <fcc. 
a certain person or thing. It is used when a person cannot or 
will not state whom or what he means, and often serves to soften 
adjectives which would express too much: as, dlvln& quaedam 
3l8quenti& a certain godlike eloquence , a sort of godlike eloquence , 
I had almost said a godlike eloquence. From quldam is derived 
quondam at some former or future time, formerly , hereafter. 

344 Quam, with quo- or qui- : as, N. quisquam quaequam quid- 
quam or quicquam <fec. any, in negative sentences. It is com- 
monly used without a substantive. See ullo- above. From quisquam 
are formed the adverbs umquam or unquam (originally cumquam) 
ever ; from whence nunquam never, nS-quIquam in vain, haudqua- 
quam in no way, by no means, neutlquam or rather niitlquam in 
no way, by no means, usquam any where, nusquam no where. 

345 Piam (probably another form of preceding suffix), with quo- 
or qui- : as, N. quispiam quaepiam quidpiam or quodpiam <fcc. any 
(emphatic). From qui-piam comes the adverb uspiam any where. 

346 Nam : as, N. quisnam or qulnam quaenam quidnam or quod- 
uam ifcc. who, which ? in interrogations (emphatic) ; and N. iiter- 
nam which of the two t in interrogations (emphatic). 

347 QuS (this enclitic is probably a corruption of the relative 
itself) : as, N. quisquS quaequS quidquS or quodquS <fec. every, 
each ; whence the adverbs iiblquS every where, undlquS/rowi every 
side, iitlquS any how, at any rate, usquS every step, every moment; 
also N. iiterquS fitr&quS titrumquS each of two, both. 

348 QuisquS in old writers is used in the same seuse as quIcunquS. 

349 QuisquS is generally placed — 1. after relatives and relative 
conjunctions : as, ut quisquS uSnit as each arrived; 2. after reflec- 
tive pronouns : as, pr5 sS quisquS each for himself ; 3. after super- 
latives and ordinal numerals: as, optiimus quisquS all the best 
men, dSciimus quisquS every tenth man, quStus quisquS ? ( every 
how manyeth) how few ? 

350 CumquS or cunquS (an old variety of quisquS) : as, N. quI- 
cunquS quaecunquS quodcunquS <fcc. whoever, whosoever, whichever, 
whatever: so also N. iitercunquS fitr&cunquS iltrumcunquS etc. 
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whichever of the two ; N. m. quantuscunquS <fcc. how great soever, 
quandocunqug whensoever he. CunquS may be separated from the 
other word : as, qul mg cunquS uldit whoever saw me. QuIcunquS 
is rarely used as an indefinite, any whatever. 

351 Yls {thou wishest, from u51- wish) : as, N. qululs quaeuls quid- 
uls or quoduls <fec. any one you please (the best or the worst), a 
universal affirmative ; whence quamuls as much as you please, no 

matter how , though ever so ; and iiteruls utr&uls iitrum- 

uls whichever of the two you please. 

352 Liibet or llbet (it pleaseth) : as, N. m. qulltlbet he. any one you 
please ; and N. m. fiterlilbet <fcc. whichever of the two you please. 

353 Relative forms are often doubled. Thus, qui- doubled : as, N. 
m. quisquls,* n. quidquld or quicquld whoever, no matter who ; 
whence culculmbdl, a genitive, of whatever kind, and quoquO mddo 
in any way whatever. 

355 Quanto- doubled : as, N. m. quantusquantfis he. how great 
soever, no matter how great. 

356 Quali- doubled : as, N. m. qualisqualls &c. whatever-like, no 
matter what-like. 

357, QuSt doubled : as, quotquSt (undeclined) how many soever, 
no matter how many. 

358 So also there are the doubled adverbs or conjunctions : quam- 
quam however, no matter how, although, and yet ; fitut however, 
no matter how ; quoqud whithersoever ; undSundg whencesoever ; 
ubiubi wheresoever ; quiiqua along whatsoever road. 

Possessive Pronouns. 

359 Meo- mea- mine, my. 

Tuo- tua- th ine, thy, your, yours (referring to one person). 

Suo- sua- his, hers, her ; its ; theirs, their. 

NostSro- nostSra- ours, our ; N. nostCr nostrS nostrum he. 

VostSro- uostCra- or uestSro- uestSra- yours, your (referring to 
more than one) ; N. uostgr uostrft uostrum he. 

Cuio- cuia- whose. 

360 These are all declined regularly, except that the m. V. of meo- 
is ml. 

361 Suo- is a reflective pronoun, and can only be used when it re- 
fers to the nominative (see § 280). In other cases his, her or its 
must be translated by the genitive gitls from i-, and their by the 
genitive eorum or earum. 

• N n special form for the feminine in use. 
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362 The adjective cuio- is rarely met with, the genitives cuiiis, 
quorum, quartan, being used in its place. 

363 The possessive pronouns, if not emphatic, are placed after the 
noun they belong to. If they are emphatic, they are placed before it. 

364 From the possessive pronouns are derived : 

Nostrati- or nostr&t-, N. nostras of our country. 

VostrEti- or uostrat-, N. uostras of your country. 

Cuiati- or cuiat-, N. cuias of whose country. 

365 Formed in the same way are iufiimati- belonging to the loioest, 
summati- belonging to the highest. All these are declined like 
Arplnati- or Arplnat- belonging to Arpinum. 


366 Table op Pronominal Adverbs. 


Ending in 

bY or T, dat. 

5 (=om) acc. 

dg( = 0e*O* 
old gen. 

a, abl. fem. 

Meaning 

where 

whither 

whence 

along what 
road 

ho- 

hie 

ho,t hoc,J hue 

hinc 

hac 

isto- 

illo- 

istl, istlc 
illr, illlc 

ist5, istoc,l istuc 
illo, illoc,t ill tic 

istim, istinc 
illim, illinc 

istS, ist&c 
ilia, iliac 

i- or eo- 

lb! 

eo 

indtS 

ea 

i- or co- + dem 

Ibidem 

e5dem 

indldem 

eadem 

qui- or quo- 

ub5 

quo 

undS 

qua 

utCro- 

iitrfib* 

iitrO 

iltrindS 

iitra 

alio- 

alifibi 

alio 

itliunde 

alia 

aii- 

altgro- 

fillb? 

altro§ 

altrindS (?) H 


neutgro- 

neutrtibf 

neuti'5 


5li-+ qui- or quo- 

ailcftb! 

allquo 

SllcundS 

aiiqua 

si + qui- &c. 

slctib? 

slquo 

slcundd 

slqua 

nS+ qui- <fcc. 

nScfib? 

n6quo 

necundS 

nSqua 

num + qui- &c. 

numciib! 

numquo 


qui- doubled 

Qbiiibf 

quoquO 

undeundS 

quaqua 

qui- or quo- + uis 

iibluls 

quouls 

undfiuls 

quauls 

qui- <fec. + lfibet 

ttbiltibet 

quolhbet 

undgiabet 

qualubet 

qui- &c. + qug 

fiblqug 

iitrSblquS 

quoqu6H 

undlquS 

5tSro-+qu6 

iitroquQ 

htrinquS 

utraquiS 

qui- &c. + quam 


quoquam 


quaqnam** 

qui- <kc. + nam 

ublnam 

quonam 


quanam 


• See §790. 

f Occurring in horsum for ho-uorsum * hitherwards.’ 
j Less used than the other forms 
§ Occurring in altro-uorsus ‘ towards the other side.’ 

|| Virtually occurring in altrinsec&s ‘from the other side.' 

In quoqucuorsus ‘in every direction.’ 

** in nequiiquam and haudquftquam ‘ in no way, by no means.’ 
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367 An active verb denotes action, that is, movement : as, caed- 
fell, cut or strike, c&r- run. 

368 The person (or thing) from whom the action proceeds is called 
the nominative to the verb. 

369 The object to which the action is directed is called the accusa- 
tive after the verb. 

370 A verb which admits a nominative is called personal : as, caed- 
strike ; whence uir caedlt the man strikes. 

371 A verb which does not admit a nominative is called impersonal : 
as, tfina- thunder ; whence t5n&t it thunders. 

372 A transitive verb is one which admits an object or accusative 
after it : as, caedit puSrum he strikes the boy. 

373 An intransitive verb is one which does not admit an accusative : 
as, c&r- run ; whence currlt he runs. 

374 The object of a transitive verb may be the agent himself : as, 
caedo mg I strike myself, caedis tg you strike yourself, caedit sC he 
strikes himself, &c. A verb is then said to be used as a reflective. 

375 In Latin a reflective suffix is added to a transitive verb, so as 
to give it the reflective sense : as, uerto I turn, uertgr I tufn my- 
self ; uertls you turn, uertSrls you turn yourself ; uertlt he turns, 
uertltiir he turns himself. 

376 A reflective verb then denotes an action upon oneself, and in 
Latin is conjugated in the imperfect tenses with a suffix s or r.* 
It will be denoted by an r between brackets : as, uert-(r.) turn 
oneself. 

377 The perfect tenses of a reflective verb are supplied by the verbs 
gs- and fu- be, united with the participle in to-. 

378 An intransitive verb is generally in meaning reflective : as, 
c&r- run i. e. put oneself in a certain rapid motion, amb&la- walk 

• This suffix is no doubt the pronoun se 4 self,’ which, as it is not limited 
in number and gender, was probably at first not limited in person. In 
some of the Slavonic languages the same pronoun is actually applied to 
all the persons ; and in the Lithuanian the reflective verb is formed from 
the simple verb through all the persons by the addition of s. The inter- 
change of s and r has been seen already in the nouns ; another example 
presents itself in uertir-'is, which is formed fVom uertls, precisely as the 
gen. puiuer-ls from the c.f. pulu'is, and the old pi. gen. nucir-um (see 
§ 85) from the sing. gen. nucis. So also lapidlrum, regSrum (Charisius, 
p. 40 Putsch.), bouirum (Cato R. R. 62). 
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i. e. put oneself in a certain moderate motion ; but as the object in 
these cases cannot easily be mistaken, no reflective pronoun or 
suffix is added. 

379 When the source of an action ( i . e. the nominative) is not 
known, or it is thought not desirable to mention it, it is common 
to say that the action proceeds from the object itself. A reflective 
so used is called a passive : thus uertltiir, literally, he turns him- 
self, is often used for he is turned.* 

380 This passive use of a verb with a reflective suffix is more 
common than the proper reflective use. 

381 The nominative to the passive verb is the same as the accusa- 
tive after the transitive verb, caedunt pu6rum they strike the boy , 
or caedltur pu6r the boy is struck. 

382 Hence passive verbs can be formed only from transitives. 

383 An impersonal passive verb however is formed from intransi- 
tives+ : as, from nSce- do damage , nficStfir damage is done; from 
resist- stand in opposition, offer resistance, rSsistltttr resistance is 
offered. When the intransitive verb can be thus expressed by an 
English verb and substantive, the passive impersonal may be trans- 
lated by what is also strictly impersonal, the person who does the 
damage, or offers the resistance, <fcc. not being mentioned. At 
times this is impracticable, and it is necessary to use the word 
they or people with the active, as from i- go, It fir they go. 

384 Transitive verbs also may form a passive impersonal : as, from 
die- say, dlcltfirj they say ; but in this case the words of the sen- 
tence that follow dlcltfir may perhaps be considered as a nomina- 
tive to it. See Syntax, § 1240. 

* Many European languages will afford examples of this strange use 
of the reflective ; as the German : Das versteht sich von selbst, ‘ that is 
understood of itself the French : Le corps se trouva, ‘ the body was 
found the Italian : Si loda Cuomo modesto, ‘ the modest man is praised 
the Spanish : Pas aguas se secaron, ‘ the waters were dried up.’ There 
is something like this in our own language : the chair got broken in the 
scuffle. Nay, children may often be heard to use such a phrase as the 
chair broke itself. 

f Where the action of an intransitive verb is to be expressed without 
mentioning the nominative, the artifice of supposing the action to proceed 
from the object is of course impracticable, because an intransitive verb 
has no object. Here a second artifice is adopted, and the action is sup- 
posed to proceed from itself ; thus, nocelur, literally translated, is * damage 
does itself.’ 

| In Italian, si dice ; in Spanish, se disse. In German it is expressed 
by man tagt, ‘man says;’ from which the French have literally translated 
their on dit, originally horn dit. 
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385 A static verb denotes a state : as, 8s- be, dormi- deep, iS.ce- lie, 
ulglla- be awake, m8tu- fear. 

386 Static verbs generally end in e, by ■which they are sometimes 
distinguished from active verbs of nearly the same form and 
meaning: as, 


i&c- or i&ci- throw, 

pend- hang or suspend, 

sld- (sld8re) alight or sink, 

dip- or c&pi- take, 

possld- enter upon possession, 

fern- boil, 

[cand- set on fire], 

tend- stretch, strain, 

alba- whiten. 


i&ce- lie. 

pende- hang or be suspended. 
sSde- sit or be seated. 
h&be- hold or have. 
posslde- possess. 
feme- be boiling hot. 
cande- blaze, <fc c&le- be hot. 
t8ne- hold tight. 
albe- be white. 


387 A static imperfect is nearly equivalent to the perfect of an 
active : as, possgdlt he has taken possession, and possldet he pos- 
sesses or is in possession; possgdfirat he had taken possession, and 
possIdSbat he possessed or was in possession ; possSdSrlt he will 
have taken possession, and possldgblt he will possess or be in pos- 
session. 

388 Hence many static verbs in e have no perfect ; and even in 
those which appear to have one, the perfect by its meaning seems 
to belong to an active verb. Thus frige- be cold is said to have 
a perfect frix-. The compound r8frixit does exist, but not with 
a static meaning : thus ulnum rSfrixit the wine got or has got 
cold again. The form of the perfect itself implies a present rS- 
frtg-, not rgfrlge-. 

•389 Hence two perfects from active verbs are translated as static 
imperfects : as, gno- or gno-sc- examine, whence perf. gnouit he 
has examined or he knows, gnougrat he had examined or he knew ; 
consue- or consuesc- acquire a habit or accustom oneself, whence 
perf. consuguit he has acquired the habit or is accustomed, consuS- 
uSrat he had acquired the habit or was accustomed. 

390 Two verbs have only the perfect in use, and these translated 
by English imperfects of static meaning, viz. od-*, mSmln-, whence 
6dit he hates, Odgrat he hated, odSrft he will hate; mSmlnit he 


* These imply an imperfect crude form Sd- or Sdi- ‘ take an aversion 
to,’ whence Sdio- sb. n. ‘ hatred and men- ‘mind’ or 4 notice,’ whence the 
gb. f. men-ti- or ment- * mind.’ 
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remembers, mgmlngrat he remembered, mgmlngrft he will remem- 
ber. 

391 Static verbs are for the most part intransitive ; but some are 
transitive, as those which denote possession, h&b e-hold, tSne- hold 
tight, keep, posslde- possess, sci- know ; and verbs of feeling, as, 
Sma- love, time- fear. 


Irregularities op Form and Meaning. 


392 A static intransitive has sometimes a reflective or passive per- 
fect. Such a verb is commonly called a Neuter-Passive: as, 


Lat. 

English. 

Pres. 3 pers. 

Perf. 3 pers. masc 

aude- 

dare. 

audet 

ausfis est. 

gaude- 

rejoice, 

1 gaudet 

gaulsiis est. 

fld- 

trust. 

fldlt 

fisuB est. 

sSle- 

be wont, 

sfilet 

sglltiis est. 


393 To the same class belong several impersonal verbs of feeling, 
&c. : viz. 


mlsgre- denoting pity. 

mlsgret 

pude- 

99 

shame, 

ptidet 

plge- 

99 

reluctance. 

plget 

taede- 

99 

weariness, 

taedet 

liibe- 

99 

pleasure. 

lhbet 

pl&ce- 

99 

approbation, placet 

Uce- 

99 

permission , 

licet 


mlsgrltum or mlsertum est. 
pttduit or phdltum est. 
plguit or plgltum est. 
taeduit or per-taesum est. 
l&buit or lubltum est. 
pl&cuit or pl&cltum est. 
llcuit or llcltum est. 


394 Some transitive verbs are used without a reflective pronoun or 
suffix, yet with a reflective or intransitive meaning : as, fort tin S 
uertgrat fortune had turned i.e. had turned herself. In these cases 
the pronouns mg, tS, sE &c. are said to be understood. 

395 This use of a transitive form with a reflective or intransitive 
meaning is more common in the perfect tenses : as, rguortlthr he 
returns, rguortCb&tur he was returning, rguortstttr he will return; 
but rguertit he has returned, rSuertgrat he had returned, rguertgrft 
he will have returned. So dEuortltiir he turns out of the road into 
an inn, but dSuertit (perf.) he has done so; plangltiir he beats him- 
self, but planxit he has beaten himself. 

396 Some of the principal verbs which are thus used with both 
a transitive, and reflective or intransitive meaning, are the fol- 
lowing : 
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Lot. Trans. 

Intrans. 

Lat. 

Trans. 

Intrans. 

mSue- move, 

move. 

plang- 

beat. 

beat oneself. 

auge- increase , 

increase. 

inclpi- 

begin, 

begin. 

laxa- loosen, 

get loose. 

inellna- 

slant, 

slant. 

15ua- wash, 

wash. 

abstlne- 

keep away, 

abstain. 

muta- change. 

change. 

rSmlt- 

let go again, 

relax. 

sta- set up, 

stand. 

suppgdlta- keep filling up, 

abound. 

ru- put in violent rush. 

pnecIpIta-tArott? headlong, rush head- 

motion, 




long.* 


397 In some verbs the transitive meaning, though originally be- 
longing to the word, has become nearly or quite obsolete, as in 
prSpgra- hasten, trans. or intrans., prSpinqua- make near or ap- 
proach. 

398 The reflective form seems to have been originally given to some 
verbs to denote reciprocal action : as, 


amplect-Imur 

conuicia-mur 

fabfila-mur 

18qu-imur 

lucta-mur 

osciila-mur 


we embrace each other, 
we abuse each other, 
we talk together, 
we talk together, 
we wrestle together, 
we kiss each other. 


partl-mur we share together. 
proelia-tnfirtee fight each other. 
rixa-mur we snarl at each other. 

Bola-miir we comfort each other. 

sorti-mur we cast lots together. 

sauia-miir we kiss each other. 


399 Many reflective verbs are translated by an English intransitive : 
as, prSflc-isc- (r.) set out, laeta- (r.) rejoice, which have still a re- 
flective sense. These are called Intransitive Deponents. 

400 Many reflective verbs have so far thrown off the reflective 
meaning, that they are translated by an English transitive and 
take a new accusative : as, mlra- (r.) admire, u6re- (r.) fear, am- 
plect- (r.) embrace , indu- (r.) clothe oneself, put on, sSqu- (r.) follow, 
Imlta- (r.) make onself like, imitate. These are called Transitive 
Deponents. 

401 Some intransitive verbs, by a slight change of meaning, are 
used transitively : as, from horre- bristle or shudder, horret tSnS- 
brS.8 he dreads the dark; mSne- wait, m&net aduentum eifis he awaits 
his arrival; file- smell, 81et unguents he smells of perfumes. This 


* It is in this way that fi-, only a shortened form of foci-, first sig- 
nified 4 make myself,’ and then 4 become’ or 4 am made.’ It is indeed pro- 
bable that the c in fScio was not always pronounced. This would account 
for its disappearance in the Italian infinitive fare and French faire ; and 
would also account for the fact that fi is commonly long before a vowel, 
as fi-° ‘ I am made,’ for fai-o. 
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is particularly the case with some neuter pronouns : as, from 
l&bora- labour, id 12,1x3 rat he is labouring at this. (See § 909.) 

402 Intransitive verbs may have an accusative of a noun which has 
the same meaning : as, ultam iflcundam ulult he is living a de- 
lightful life. This is called the Cognate Accusative (§ 894). 

403 Intransitive verbs when compounded sometimes become transi- 
tive : as, u&d-* go, CuSd- go out, escape ; whence Su&dSrS pgrf- 
C&15 or ex pSrlc&lO to make one's way out of danger, or 6u&d6r6 
pSrlc&lum to escape danger ; — ugni- come, conugni- come toge- 
ther, meet; whence conuCnlre Sllquem to meet one, to go and see 
a person; — grid- or gridi- (r.) march, 5grSd- or Cgrgdi- (r.) 
march out, leave; whence Sgrgdi urbg or ex urbfi to march out of 
the city, or Cgrfidi urbem to leave the city. 

404 Some transitive verbs when compounded take a new transitive 
sense, nearly allied to the original meaning, and thus have a double 
construction : as, da- put, circumda- put round or surround; 
whence circumdirg murum urbl to throw a wall round the city, or 
circumd&re urbem muro to surround the city with a wall; — 
sSr- sow or plant, insSr- plant in, graft; whence insSrSrS plrum 
orn5 (dat.) to graft a pear on a wild ash, or insgrSre omum plr5 
(abl.) to engraft a wild ash with a pear; — du- j out, indu- put 
on, clothe ; induCrS uestem Sltcul to put a dress on one, or induSre 
allquem uestS to clothe one with a dress. 

405 The verb then has two forms or voices : the simple voice (com- 
monly called the active), which does not take the reflective suf- 
fix; the reflective voice (commonly called the passive), which does 
take it. 

Personal Suffixes to Verbs. 

406 In English the pronouns I, you or thou, he, she, it, &c. are 
prefixed to a verb. In Latin, as in Greek, little syllables with the 
same meaning are attached to the end of a verb so as to form one 
word with it. 

407 The Greek verb in its oldest shape formed from the pronouns 
me- me, su- or tu- thou, and to- this, the three suffixes mi, si, ti, 
or, with a short vowel prefixed, Smi, 1st, itl. + Now the Latin lan- 
guage has its personal suffixes not unlike these : viz. dm, is, it. 

* See § 451.1. 

f Compare the old verb ujur {ta-fju), ta-ai, «r-ri, with the old reflec- 
tive verb TxrKT-ofi-ai, ruirr-e<r-ai, Tinrr-«T-ai. 
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408 The suffix dm, belonging to the first person, is but little altered 
in sum (=6s-um) lam, or in inqu-am* I say. 

409 More commonly the suffix om undergoes one of two changes. 
Either the m is lost, as, scrlb-o I writs, for scrtb’omf; or, if a 
vowel precede, the o sometimes disappears, leaving the m, as, 
scrlbeba’m I was writing. 

410 The final o of the first person is always long in Virgil t, but 
common in later poets. 

411 The suffixes of the second person, and of the third person, 
it, also lose their vowel, if the verb itself end in one. Thus, 
scrib-Is you write, and scrlb-It he writes ; but scrlbeba’s you were 
writing, lira’s you plough, scrlbeba’t he was writing, ilra’t he 
ploughs. So also the i is lost in fers you bring, fert he brings ; es 
(for 8s-Is) you are, est he is; and uolt he wishes. 

412 When the suffix it thus loses its vowel by contraction, as, 
Jlra-It, S rat he ploughs, it might be expected that the syllable 
would be long ; but it is in fact nearly always short. Still in the 
reflective the right quantity is preserved, scrtbCbat-fir, &rat-tir; 
and the old poets, including even Virgil, have examples of a long 
quantity in such words as versat, augeat, accldet. 

413 The form of the second person suffix in the perfect is ti for tu : 
as, scripsis-tl you have written. 

414 The suffixes of plurality for the nouns were s and um. (See 
§ 52.) Those employed for the verbs are nearly the same. 

415 From dm$ and * is formed the double suffix dmls ‘ we’ for the 
old Greek verb. The old Latin prefers umus, as in u31-urniis we 
wish, siimiis (=2s-umus) we are, quaes-fimiis we ask. Commonly 
Kmus is written, as scrlb-Imtts we write. || 

t 

* The English language still retains a trace of the first person suffix 
in the verb am. See also § 1158. 1, note f, about sciam. 

f See the adverbs of motion towards, where om final is similarly 
reduced to o. 

£ Spondeo and nescio appear to have a short o in Virgil, but in reality 
are to be considered as words of two syllables, spondo or spondyo and 
nescyo. Scio in Italian has become so. 

§ The English language still retains its suffix of the second person 
est, and of the third person eth or s, as in sendesl and sendeth or sends. 

II See the same interchange of tin us and 1 mus in the superlatives 
(§ 242), and in the ordinal numerals (§ 252). Nay the Emperor Au- 
gustus wrote simus (i.e. stmtis ) for sumus in the indicative. 

r 
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416 The i is lost after a vowel : as, scrlbeba-miis we were writing , 
&r&-miis we plough. 

417 From tu or ti and s is formed the double suffix tls ‘ you’ (pi.) ; 
or, with a short vowel prefixed, His: as, scrlb-ltls you (pi.) write.- 

418 The prefixed i is lost after a vowel : as, 6crlbeba-tls you (pi.) 
were writing , iira-tls you (pi.) plough. So also in es-tls you are, 
fer-tls you bring, and uol-tls you wish. 

419 The syllable attached to the verb to form the third person 
plural is unt : as, scrlb-unt they write. 

420 The u is always lost if the verb end in a or e, and sometimes 
if it end in i. Thus, scrlbebarnt they were writing , scrlbe-nt they 
will write, scripsSri-nt they will have written; but audi-unt they 
hear. 

421 In the imperative mood the suffixes of the second person sin- 
gular and plural change the is into l, and ills into itl : as, scrlb-6 
and scrlb-ItS write, scrlblto-tg ye shall write.* 

422 The final 6 is lost after a vowel : as, &r& plough ; also in fSr 
bring, file make, die say, due lead, 8s be. 

Moods, <fcc. 

423 The indicative mood is used for the main verb of a sentence, 
whether it be affirmative, negative, or interrogative. It is also 
used in some secondary sentences. 

The indicative mood has no special suffix. 

424 The imperative mood commands. Its suffix in the future tense 
is the syllable to or US : as, scrlb-ItO thou shalt write. 

426 The two tenses of the imperative are commonly united as one. 

427 The subjunctive mood, as its name implies, is used in second- 
ary sentences subjoined to the main verb. 

428 In some sentences it is not uncommon to omit the main verb, 
and then the subjunctive mood seems to signify power, permission, 
duty, wish, purpose, result, allegation, hypothesis; whereas in fact 
these notions rather belong to the verb which is not expressed. 
Thus the phrase, Quid f&ciam ? is translated by What should I 
do ? or What am I to do? But the full phrase is Quid uis fiiciam ? 
What do you wish me to do? 

* So in the Greek, even the indicative has rum-tre for tujttet is. 
Compare also the double fom s tristis and tristi, magts and mage , and 
above all the second persons of reflective verbs: uiderls, uiderS ; tiide- 
barU, uidebare, &c. 
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429 The suffix of the subjunctive mood cannot be easily separated 
from those of the subjunctive tenses. 

430 The infinitive mood is also used in secondary sentences sub- 
joined to the main verb. It differs from the subjunctive in that it 
does not admit the personal suffixes to be added to it. 

431 The suffix of the infinitive mood is isi or Sri: as, es-sS to be , 
scrlb-SrS to write. 

432 The infinitive mood may also be considered as a neuter sub- 
stantive undeclined, but differing from other substantives in that 
it has the construction of a verb with a noun following. 

433 The supines are the accusative and ablative cases of a masculine 
substantive formed from a verb with the suffix Uu or lu. The ac- 
cusative supine has occasionally the construction of a verb with 
the noun following. 

434 The accusative supine is in many grammars called the supine 
active ; and the ablative supine, the supine passive. 

435 The gerund is a neuter substantive formed from a verb with 
the suffix endo or undo ; of which the first vowel is lost after a 
and e. In the old writers it has the construction of a verb with 
the noun following. 

436 A participle is an adjective in form, but differs from adjectives, 
first, because an adjective speaks of a quality generally, while a 
participle speaks of an act or state at a particular time ; secondly, 
because a participle has the construction of a verb with the noun 
following. 


Ox Tenses in general. 

437 Tense is another word for time. There are three tenses : past, 
present, and future. 

438 The past and future are boundless ; the present is but a point 
of time. 

439 As an act may be either past, present, or future, with respect 
to the present moment, so yesterday had its past, present, and 
future ; and to-morrow again will have its past, present, and 
future. 

Thus, first in reference to the present moment, we have : Past, 
he has written to A ; Pres, he is writing to D; Fut. he is going to 
write to 0. 

Secondly, in reference to yesterday or any other moment now 
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gone by : Past, he had written to D ; Pres, he was writin g to E; 
Fut. he was going to write to F. 

Thirdly, in reference to tomorrow or any moment not yet 
arrived : Past, he will have written to O; Pres, he will be writing 
to U; Fut. he will be going to write to /. 

440 Or the same ideas may be arranged as follows : 

Action finished, or perfect : at a past time, he had written to 
1); at the present moment, he has written to A ; at a future time, 
he will have written to G. 

Action going on, or imperfect : at a past time, he was writing 
to E ; at the present moment, he is writing to D ; at a future time, 
he will be writing to II. 

Action intended : at a past time, he was going to write to F ; 
at the present moment, he is going to write to C; at a future time, 
he will be going to write to I. 

441 Or lastly, the same ideas may be represented by the lines in 
the following diagram : 


PAST TIME. 


FUTURE TIME. 



A point in the vertical line pp denotes present time ; a point 
in yy denotes yesterday or some past time ; a point in tt, tomor- 
row or some future time. 

The several horizontal lines a, b, c, kc. denote the time occu- 
pied in writing to A, Ii, C, kc. respectively. Thus, 

a is wholly to the left of pp, and signifies he has written — pre- 
sent perfect. 
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b partly on the left, partly on the right: he it writing— present 
imperfect. 

c wholly to the right : he is going to write — present intention 

d wholly to the left of yy : he had written at time y — past per- 
fect. 

e partly on the left, partly on the right : he was writing at time 
y — past imperfect. 

f wholly to the right : at time y he was going to write — past 
intention. 

g wholly to the left of tt : he will have written at time t — future 
perfect. 

h partly on the left, partly on the right : he will he writing at 
time t— future imperfect. 

i wholly to the right : at time t he wiU be going to write — future 
intention. 

442 The word ‘ perfect’ iu all these phrases means relatively past : 
thus the present perfect is past, the past perfect was past, the 
future perfect will be past. 

443 Again, the perfect tenses are used for events recently past, the 
consequences still remaining. I have passed a good night, and feel 
refreshed ; he had had his breakfast, and was putting on his boots ; 
you will then have finished your letter, and will be ready to walk with 
me. But we cannot say, William the Conqueror has died in Nor- 
mandy. 

444 So also the tenses of intention apply to a time soon to arrive. 

445 The aorist, he wrote, is not thus limited ; it may he applied to 
any past time ; as, Cicero wrote a history of his consulship. It does 
not, like the past tenses which we have been considering, stand iu 
any relation to any other point of time. The consequences of the 
act are not alluded to, as in the perfects ; nor the duration of the 
act spoken of, as in the imperfects. On the contrary, the aorist 
treats the act as a mere point of past time. 

446 In the diagram the aorist may be represented by the point k. 

447 The simple future, he will write, corresponds in general cha- 
racter to the aorist of past time. It is equally independent of 
other points of future time, and speaks of the act as momentary. 

448 In the diagram the future may be represented by the point l. 

449 If the simple present were strictly limited to the mere point of 
time which belongs to it, it would seldom be used ; but this, like 
some of the other tenses, is employed to denote a state of things, 
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customs, general truths, <fcc., the duration of which in fact is not 
limited to a mere moment.* 

450 The true present may be represented in the diagram by the 
point m in pp. 


Tenses op the Latin Verb. 

451 The Latin indicative has six leading tenses: — three perfect 
tenses, and three which, for convenience, but somewhat inaccu- 
ratelyt, are called imperfects ; viz. the present, the past-imperfect, 
the future ; the present-perfect, the past-perfect, the future-per- 
fect. 

451.1 The c.p. of a verb is often strengthened for the imperfect 
tenses : (a.) by lengthening the vowel : thus, die- say, diic- lead, 
fid- trust, become in the imperfect tenses die-, due-, fid-. ( b .) by 
doubling the final consonant : thus, mlt- let go, c&r- run, u6r- 
sweep, become mitt-, curr-, uerr-. (c.) by substituting two conso- 
nants for the final consonant : thus, rttp- burst, scld- tear, tgn- 
stretch, become rump-, scind-, tend-. 

452 The present has no tense suffix : as, scrlb- write, scrlblt he 
writes. 

453 When an affirmation is made with emphasis, also in nega- 
tive and interrogative phrases, the verb do is commonly used in 
the translation : as, he does write ; he does not write ; does he 
write ? 

454 The present-imperfect has the same form in Latin : as, scrlblt 
he is writing . 

* An example of the true present, as applied to acts, occurs in Ivan- 
hoe (c. xxix.), where the agitated Rebecca, standing at the lattice, re- 
ports to the sick knight the proceedings of the siege. “ He blenches ’not 
he blenches not !” said Rebecca. “ 1 see him now ; he leads a body of 
men close under the outer barrier of the barbican. They pull down’thc 
piles and palisades; they hew down the barriers with axes. His high 
black plume floats abroad over the throng, like a raven over the field of 
the slain. They have made a breach in the barriers! they rush in ! thev 
are thrust back 1 Front-de-Bmuf heads the defenders ; I see his gigantic 
form above the press. They throng again to the breach, and the pass is 
disputed hand to hand and man to man. God of Jacob ! it is the meet- 
ing of two fierce tides — the conflict of two oceans moved by adverse 
winds.” Such a use of the true present can only be looked for in dra- 
matic writing. The historic present, as it is called, is an imitation of this 
dramatic excitement, 

t Inaccurately, see § 469. 
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455 The present is sometimes employed in past narrative, both in 
English and Latin, as if the scene described were passing before 
one’s eyes. This is called the historic present : as, he then plunges 
into the river, swims across, and seeks the tent of the king. 

456 The present is also used in Latin when a state has continued 
for some time and still exists : as, iam tris mensls fibest he has 
been absent now three months. 

457 The present in Latin sometimes denotes not even the begin- 
ning of an act, but only the purpose, when the mind alone is em- 
ployed upon it, or the matter at best is only in preparation : as, 
uxOrem duclt he is going to be -married. 

458 On the other hand, the present is at times used in Latin after 
certain conjunctions when past time is in fact meant : as, 

A . Quid pater, uiuitne ? B. Viuom, quom inde abimus,* 
liquimus (Plant. Capt. u. 2. 32). 

A. Well and your father, is he living ? B. We left him alive, 
when we came away. 

Dim, studeo obsequi tibi, paene inldsi uitam filiae (Ter. And. 
v. 1. 3). 

While I have endeavouredt to oblige you, I have almost trifled 
away my daughter’s life. 

So also with postquam, tibi, and tit, when they signify the moment 
that. 

459 The past-imperfect has the suffix ebd : as, scrlbeba- was writ- 
ing, scrlbobat he was writing. 

460 But the e of ebd is lost after the vowels a and e : as, &r&’bat he 
was ploughing , dScS’bat he was teaching. While after the vowels 
i and u the e is commonly left : as, ufini-Sbat he was coming, &cu- 
6bat he was sharpening. 

461 The verb i- go loses the e : as, I’bat he was going. The old 
writers and the poets often use this contracted form with other 
verbs in i : as, molll’bat he was softening. 

462 Sometimes this tense is expressed in English by the simple 
past tense, he wrote. Thus, in answer to the question, What used 
to be his duties in the counting-house ? the reply might be, He 
wrote the foreign letters. This would be expressed in the Latin 
by the tense in ebd, because a continued state of things is meant, 

* In editions generally abiimus, which is against the metre ( abyimus , 
see § 25). Some Mss. at any rate have abimus ; and see § 1455 e. 

f Or, ‘ In my endeavours.’ 
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scrlb-Sbat he used to write , he always wrote. The Latin aorist would 
speak only of one act : lie wrote the foreign letters on a 'particular 
occasion, scripsit. 

463 The use of the English simple past tense for a continued state 
of things is very common with verbs of static meaning (see § 385) : 
as, he sat (all the time) on a rock ; he loved frank and open con- 
duct. 

464 The past-imperfect is also used in Latin when a state had con- 
tinued for some time, and still existed at the moment spoken of : 
as, iam tris mensls ftbCrat he had been absent then three months, v 

465 The past-imperfect sometimes denotes only a past purpose, or 
that a matter was in preparation : as, uxOrern ducebat he was 
going to be married. 

466 The simple future appears to have had for its suffix the syllable 
db, which however loses its vowel after verbs in a or e, and its 
consonant* after verbs ending in a consonant, t, or u. Thus 
from verbs in a and e we have, iira’b- will plough, S.ra’b-It he 
wiU plough ; dScB’b- will teach, dScC’b-It he will teach. \ 

467 Those verbs which retain only the vowel prefer a for the first 
person singular, and e for the rest : as, scrlb-a’m 1 shall write, 
scrlb-C’s you will write, scrlb-e’t he will write, <fcc. 

468 The verbs in according to the preceding rules, form the 
future with a or e as, audi-a’m I shall hear, audi-C’s you will 
hear , <fec. But the verb i- go prefers the future in b : as, I’b-lt 
he will go. In the old writers many other verbs in i have a future 
of the same shape : as, scl’b-lt he will know. 

469 The Latin future from an active verb is not an imperfect future ; 
thus Bcribet signifies he will write, not he will be writing. 

• The loss of a A has been seen already in the datives of nouns, 
t To the doctrines of § 459-61, 466-f), I now prefer the following: 
Scibam, scibo, are older than sciebam, sciam ; dicebo (Maev.) than dicam. 
The a of am-ab-a-m, ten-eb-a-m, sc-ib-am (for sec-ib-am — where sec = 
sell- of German seh-en, our see) marks past time, as in er-a-m. The ab 
eb ib here, ns in amabo tenebo dicebo scibo, denote imperfect action. But 
an imperfect pres, is akin to a fut. So er-o is in form a pres. The Keltic 
(Manx) has a general suffix of this power in agh, which plays a great 
part in Latin too, as tr-ah- ( = German trag-en) ‘ bear’ for tol-agh, from 
lot- ( tollo ); also in Greek, as -yf\ -a(x)-, fut. y(\a(,a>, our ’laugh. Here 
gh = f. So ypaip- for yap-atp-. But Greek <p= Latin b. Hence dol-ab-ra-, 
voc-ab-ulo-, am-ab-ili-, plor-ab-undo- . The suffix-vowel, assimilated to 
root, gives ter-eb-ra t(e)r-ib-ulo- (-rpi/3- ), gem-eb-uado-, rid-ib-undo-, 
lug-ub-ri-, vol-ub-ili- ; and with final consonant lost we have am-a’, ten-e‘, 
fin-i’, sol-u’. See Appendix II. p. 439, &c. 
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470 The perfect tenses are formed by the addition of certain suf- 
fixes to a crude form of the perfect. 

471 A crude form of the perfect is formed from the simple verb in 
three different w^ys : 

a. By reduplication, that is, by prefixing to the verb a syllable 
more or less like the verb itself : as, morde- bite, momord- or m6- 
mord- bit ; tend- stretch, tfiteud- stretched '.* 

b. By a long vowel : as, f3,c- or f&ci- make, fee- made ; u6n- or 
ugni- come, ugn- came, f 

c. By s suffixed : as, scrlb- write, scrips- wrote ; die- say, dix- 
said. 

d. But many verbs, including nearly all those which end in a 
vowel, abstain from all these three changes. 

472 All the perfect tenses of the three moods, indicative, subjunc- 
tive and infinitive, were formed by adding the tenses of the verb 
es- be. This is clearly seen in all but the present-perfect! of the 
indicative, and partly even here ; as, 

* The English language appears to have an example of this formation 
in what we may perhaps call one of its oldest verbs, do, perf. did, the 
original meaning of which verb was ‘ put,’ whence d'on 4 put on,’ d.' off 
4 put off,’ d'out * put out.’ The German compounds of thu'n would 
confirm this view of the meaning. Thus our English verb corresponds 
to a Lat’n verb of kindred form and meaning, viz. da- ‘ put’ (for such is 
its meaning), perf. did-. The Gothic abounds in perfects of reduplica- 
tion : as, hail • call,’ perf. haihait ‘ called skaid ‘separate,’ perf. skai- 
skaid 4 separated.’ 

t This formation also has its parallel in the English come, perf. came. 
It is not improbable that the long-vowel perfects originated in reduplica- 
tion : as, ulni- 4 come,’ perf. ueu(n- contracted into u in- 4 came ;’ ttg- 
4 drive,’ aag- contracted into eg- ‘drove.’ The last contraction is pre- 
cisely the same as occurs in the subj. pres, of the verb ama- 4 love,’ C.F. 
amaa- ami-, 3d pers. amaat, amet. Compare also the so-called temporal 
augment of Greek verbs. 

+ In some parts of the present- perfect irregularities conceal the con- 
nection of the terminations with the present tense of is- 4 be.’ Yet the 
singular scrips-isli 4 thou hast written’ corresponds with great precision 
to the plural scrips-islls 4 you have written.' Again, in the third person 
singular there is something peculiar in the occasional length of the suffix 
it, as uendidit Plant. Capt. prol. 9, perrupit Hor. Od. i. 3. 36, despexit 
Catul. 64. 20 ; and especially in the compounds of i- 4 go,’ which have 
this syllable always long, as praeleriit Ov. A. A. ill. 63 &6'4 ; rediit Ov. 
Her. VI. 31 and xm. 29; subiit Hor. Sat. i. 9. 21, Ov. Met. I. 114. This 
peculiarity is accounted for, if scripsit had an older form scrips-ist corre- 
sponding to est ‘ he is.’ The loss of the s in this position would resemble 
that which occurs in the French tense fusse, fusses, fut (old French fust). 
Indeed the s is silent in the French est. Lastly, scripsi must be regarded 
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I ndic. — Present. 
estls you are, 

(gsunt* or) sunt they are, 

Past. 

Cram I was, 
gras thou wast. 


Present- Perfect. 
scrips-istls you have written. 
scrips-Sruntf they have written, &c. 

0 

Past-Perfect. 

scrips-gram I had written. 
scrips-gr&s thou hadst written, &c. 


Future. 
gro 1 shall he, 
gris thou wilt he, 


Future- Perfect. 

scrips-gro 1 shall have written. 
scrips-grls thou wilt have written, &c. 


Subjunc. — Present. 
(gsim or) sim I am, 
(gsls or) sis thou art. 

Past. 
essem I was, 
essgs thou wert, 

Infinitive. 

essg to be, 


scrips- grim I have written. 
scrips-grls thou hast written, & c. 


scrips-issem I had written. 
scrips-issgs thou hadst written, &c. 


scrips-issg to have written. 


2. 1 Many Latin verbs, particularly those which end in a, e, i, or a 
liquid, have a u\ in the perfect immediately before the suffix 
borrowed from gs- he : as, 


as a corruption of scripsim, and that of scrips -ism, where ism would re- 
present the old Latin i. sum ' I am.’ The loss of the s in this position is 
what has occurred in the Greek eipi ' 1 am’ for eapt, and in our own am. 
Nay, the Gothic form is im. If scripsim then be admitted as a theoretical 
form, the plural scripsimus is also explained. 

* See § 722. 4, note. 

+ Though scripserunt is the ordinary pronunciation, the short penult 
is not rare in the poets. 

t This u (pronounced ns our w) was no doubt an original part of the 
verb is- ' be,’ m the form ues-. Thus, the Gothic had vis-an ' to be,’ the 
Icelandic ver-a ' to be.’ So the German wes-en ' existence’ is but an 
infinitive mood ; and from a form wes is deduced our own past tense teas, 
precisely as the Germans form er las 'he read’ from les-en ‘to read.’ 
We have said that the original meaning of esse was ‘ to eat.’ So the form 
ues also means to eat in the Latin uescor ' I feed myself,’ whence the sub. 
n. uisc-es- ‘ flesh.’ In the old Latin writers viscera did not mean ' en- 
trails.’ We have said nothing of the origin of the suffix s as seen in 
scrip s- & c. If this be a genitival suffix signifying ‘ from,’ the formation 
of all the perfect tenses is simple enough ; as, scripsi ' I am from writing. 
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Sra- plough , 
d&c-e- teach , 
audi- hear, 
sfir- put , , 
c81- tiU, 
gSn- produce, 
gSm- groan, 


lira-uistts you have ploughed. 
ddc-uistls you have taught. 
audl-uistls you have heard. 
sSr-uistls you have put. 
c81-uistls you have tilled. 
gCa-uistls you have produced. 
gSm-uistfs you have groaned. 


473 The present-perfect tense of the Latin is also used for an aorist : 
as, scripsit he has written or he wrote. 

474 Thus the English language confounds the aorist and past-im- 
perfect; while the Latin confounds the aorist and the present- 
perfect. See § 462. 

475 For the formation of the past-perfect* and future-perfect, see 
§ 472. 

476 The future-perfect of the indicative bears a very close resem- 
blance to the present-perfect of the subjunctive. Hence much 
confusion arose, so that even the first person of the indicative 
tense in Sro is occasionally found where a subjunctive in erim was 
to have been expected. But the greatest confusion is in the quan- 
tity of the syllables. As the future-perfect is formed from 8ro, 
&rts, &c., we ought to have had in the indicative scripsCrls, scrip- 
sCrlm&s, scripsgrftls ; and on the other hand, as the present-per- 
fect subjunctive is formed from sim, sis, <fcc. we ought to have 
had in the subjunctive scrips8rls, scripsCrlmus, scripsSrltls ; hut 
the two tenses are commonly confounded in respect of quantity. 

477 The perfect tenses of some intransitive verbs are expressed in 


I have written’ ; scripseram ‘ I was from writing, I had written’ ; scrip- 
sero ‘ I shall be from writing, I shall have written.’ The use of a pre- 
position in forming tenses is seen in our periphrastic futures ‘ I am to 
write,’ ‘lam going to write’ ; and also in our periphrastic present ‘ I am 
a-writing,’ where a represents the old preposition an, now written in. ‘ I 
am a-writing’ is the old form of the language, now corrupted to ‘ I am 
writing.’ Compare also the French je viens d’ecrire, literally ‘ I come 
from writing,’ i.e. ‘ I have just written.’ 

* The formation of the past-perfect scripseram agrees with that of 
the Greek eTeri i$ea, which had once a i r, erervipetra- , as may be seen 
from the third pers. pi. erervipfira-v. Thus, the Greek suffix of this tense 
is tea corrupted into ea, and the Latin is fra, itself a corruption from 
esa. Consequently the two tenses have the same suffix, viz. the past 
tense of the verb cs- ‘ be.’ Nay, in the first person of the present-perfect 
Te-Tvcp-a the a represents ap, that is our first person of the verb * to be ;’ 
and probably the preceding aspirate represents the suffixed s of scrips-, 
or in other words is a genitival suffix = ‘ from.’ 
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English not only by the auxiliary verb have, but also by the tenses 
of be. Thus, rCdilt he has returned or he is returned , rCdiCrat he 
had returned or he was returned, rCdiCrlt he will have returned or 
he will be returned. These perfect tenses expressed by the auxili- 
aries is, was, will be, are often mistaken by beginners for passives. 
But a little reflection would of course satisfy them that the verbs 
in question do not admit of a passive. 

478 The perfect tenses are ofteu expressed in English without the 
perfect form. Thus, in the three phrases : 

If a Roman soldier left his post, he was put to death, 

If an English soldier sleep on his post, lie is shot, 

If you receive a letter, you will send it on to me, 

the verbs left, sleep, receive, would be expressed in Latin by per- 
fect tenses : viz. left by a past-perfect ; sleep by a present-per- 
fect ; receive by a future-perfect ; for an offence precedes in order 
of time the punishment, and of course a letter must be received 
before it is forwarded. (See § 1159.) 

479 The imperative has two tenses, a present and a future ; but 
the so-called present might be more fitly named an immediate 
future. 

480 The imperative, memento, mSmentotO, you will remember, is 
derived from a perfect crude form, like all the other tenses of the 
same verb. (See § 390.) 

481 The subjunctive mood has four tenses : the present, the past, 
the present-perfect, and the past-perfect. Of these, the two former 
are often called the imperfect tenses. 

482 The subjunctive present has the suffix «, as scrlb-a-, whence 
the third person, scrlbat. When the suffix a follows another a, 
the two are contracted into e, as &ra- plough, subj. pres. Sraa- 
coutracted into 5r0-, whence the third person a ret. An old suffix 
of this tense was ie or i, as si6- or si- from 6s- be, third person 
siet or sit. So also u61i-m, noli-m, mali-m, 6di-m, dui-m, and 
perhaps ausim, from the several verbs uSl- wish, nol- be unwilling , 
rnn.1- prefer, 6d- eat, da- or du- put, aude- dare. 

483 The subjunctive past has the suffix &te or ire, as from 6s- be, 
subj. past es’s6-, from scrlb- write, subj. past scrlb6r5-, whence 
the third person csset, scrlb6ret. The suffix ire loses its short 
vowel after a, e, i, as third person irfi-’ret, d5c6-’ret, audl-’ret ; 
and sometimes after a consonant, as fer-’rct. 
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484 For the formation of the perfect tenses of the subjunctive see 
§ 472. 

487 The translation of the subjunctive tenses has various forms, 
which depend chiefly upon the meaning of the verb to which the 
subjunctive is attached. 

488 If the preceding words denote a command , the subj. pres, and 
past are translated respectively by shall and should, or by to. Im- 
pgro ut mittat I command that he shall send or I command him to 
send ; impgr&ui ut ruittgret I commanded that he should send or 
1 commanded him to send. 

489 If the preceding words denote permission, the subj. pres, and 
past are translated respectively by may and might, or more com- 
monly by to. Concedo ut mittat 1 grant that he may send or 1 
permit him to send; concessi ut mittSret I granted that he might 
sei^l or I permitted him to send. 

490 If the preceding words denote a purpose, the subj. pres, and 
past are translated respectively by may and might, or is to and 
was to. Ob earn causam scrlbo ut scias I xorite for this reason, 
that you may know ; 8b earn causam scripsi ut sclrSs / wrote for 
this reason, that you might know. Mittit qul dicant he sends per- 
sons ( who are) to say ; misit qul dlcirent he sent persons ( who were) 
to say. 

491 When the preceding words speak of the cause which leads to 
the result expressed in the following subjunctive, the latter mood 
is translated as an indicative. Tantus est terrSr ut fiigiant so 
great is the alarm that they fly. 

492 ' The subjunctive in all its tenses may be translated as an in- 
dicative in passages where the assertions or thoughts of another are 
expressed. Qul scribat who is writing ( they say), qul scrlbCret 
who was writing ( they said), qul scripsgrit who has written (they 
say) or who wrote ( they said), qul scripsisset who had written (they 
said). 

493 The subjunctive in all its tenses, after certain conjunctions, 
may be translated as an indicative. Quum scribat as he is writing, 
quum scribgret while he was writing, quum scripsgrit as he has 
written , quum scripsisset when he had written. 

494 The subjunctive in all its tenses may be translated as an in- 
dicative in indirect interrogatives : as, nescio quid f&ciat I know 
not what he is doing, nescigbam quid fgceret I knew not what he 
was doing, nescio quid fecgrit I know not what he has done or 
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what he did, nesciCbam quid feeisset I knew not what he had 
done. 

495 When the two verbs in these phrases have the same nomina- 
tive, the meaning is ambiguous : as, nescio quid f&ciam I know 
not what 1 am doing or I know not what to do, nescis quid fScilis 
you know not what you are doing or what to do &c. 

496 In hypothetical sentences, the subjunctive, which marks the 
condition, is expressed by English past tenses : as, 

si scrlbat, if he were writing or were to write. 

81 scrlbSret, if he had been writing. 
si scripsBrit, if he were to write. 
si scripsisset, if he had written. 


497 With verbs of static meaning, the past indicative of the Eng- 
lish is still used, but somewhat differently : as, 
si sciat, if he knew. 

si sciret, if he had known. 

si adsit, if he were present. 
si adesset, if he had been present. 


498 In hypothetical sentences, the subjunctive, which marks the 
consequence, is translated in the pres, by should or would, in the 
past and past-perfect by should have or would have : as, 

scrlbat, he would write. 

scrlbSret, he would have been writing. 

* scripsSrit, he would write. 

scripsisset, he would have written. 


499 In elliptical sentences, with qu&si as if, tanquam as if &c., the 
subjunctive is translated nearly in the same way : as, tanquam 
dormiat as if he were asleep (when in fact he is not), tanquam 
dormlret as if he had been asleep (when in fact he was not) ; 
quasi nunquam antehac proelio adfugrls as if you had never before 
this been present at a battle (when in fact you have been ) ; qu&si 
nunquam antea proelio adfuisset as if he had never before that been 
present at a battle (when in fact he had been).* 

500 The subjunctive mood has no special future tenses ; still all its 
four tenses are at times used as future tenses. 

501 The so-called subjunctive present is used for a future after 
a pres, or fut. : as, mitto qul rSgent 1 am sending persons to ask, 


* The clauses in the brackets are useful guides to the Latin tense. 
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mittam qul regent 1 shall send persons to ask, m!sl qul rtfgent 
1 have sent persons to ask. 

502 The so-called subjunctive past is used for a future after past 
tenses : as, mittcbam qul r8garent I was sending persons to ask, 
mlsl qul rflgarcnt I sent persons to ask, rnlsSram qul rfigarent 
I had sent persons to ask. 

503 The so-called subjunctive present-perfect is used for a fut.- 
perf. after a pres, or fut., and the so-called subj. past-perf. is used 
for a fut.-perf. after a past. Thus, in the phrase, is cCronam 
acclpiet qul prlmtis escendSrlt the man shall receive a chaplet 
who first climbs up, the word escendSrit is the indicative future- 
perfect. But, by making the sentence depend upon such a word 
as dlclt he says, or dixit he said, the indicative escendSrit will be 
changed for a subj. : as, dlclt eum c5r5nam accepturum qul 
primus escendCrit he says that the man shall receive a chaplet who 
first climbs up, dixit eum cSronam acceptilrum qul primus es- 
cendisset he said that the man should receive a chaplet who first 
climbed up. 

504 Thus, when the subjunctive perfect tenses are used as future- 
perfects, the present-perf. of the Latin is translated by the Eng- 
lish ind. pres., the past-perf. of the Latin by the English ind. 
past. 

505 If then we unite the different uses of the tenses in the sub- 
junctive as so far explained, we shall have- 


Tense in a 

Pres. 

or Fut. after Pres, or Fut. 

* 

„ ire 

Past 

„ Fut. after Past. 


„ Sri 

Pres.-Perf. 

,, Fut.-Perf. after Pres, or Fut. 


„ use 

Past-Perf. 

„ Fut.-Perf. after Past. 



505. 1 The subjunctive past is often used in phrases denoting a 
result with the power of an aorist, as, accldit ut primus nuntiaret 
it happened that he was the first to bring word. Hence, although 
the present-perfect indicative is habitually employed as an aorist, 
the present-perfect subjunctive is rarely so used. Still examples 
occur (see § 1182, ex. 5 ; § 1189, last two examples), especially in 
negative clauses. 

506 The infinitive has strictly but two forms, the imperfect and 
perfect. 

507 The infinitive imperfect has for its suffix SsS or Sri : as, from 8s- 
be, inf. es’sS ; from scrib- write, inf. scrlb8r6. 
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508 Slightly irregular are the infinitives, fer’rg, from f8r- bear ; 
jiel’IS, nol’lfi, mal’16, from u51- or ufil- wish, nol- be unwilling, in&l- 
prefer. Plautus, Mil. 1 . 1. 27, iv. 8. (5, has dicerg ; ill. 2. 34,promer6.t 

609 The infinitive imperfect may be translated in three ways : — by 
to : as, incipit rldero he begins to laugh : in some phrases the 
English language omits this to, as, pStest rldOrfi he can laugh 
i.e. is able to laugh, uldi eum rldSrS I saw him laugh; — by ing : 
as, incipit rlderS he begins laughing, or uldi eum rlderS I saw 
him, laughing; — as an indicative, with that before the English 
nomiuative : as, scio euin rlderS I know that he it laughing, sciS- 
bam eum rlderS I knetv that he was laughing. 

510 For the formation of the infinitive perfect, see § 472. 

511 The infinitive perfect may be translated in three ways : — by to 
have : as, scripsissC dlcltfir he is said to have written ; — by having : 
as, rlsisse exltio fuit the having laughed was fatal ; — as an indi- 
cative, with that before the English nominative : as, scio eum 
scripsissS I know that he wrote or that he has written, sciCbam eum 
scripsissS I knew that he had written. 

512 Thus the infinitive imperfect scrlbSrS corresponds to two indi- 
cative tenses, scrlblt and Bcrlbebat ; and the infinitive perfect 
scripsissC also to two, scripsit and scripsBrat. 

513 The infinitive imperfect is sometimes ijscd as a future, where 
the preceding verb itself implies a reference to futurity : as, pol- 
llcotur d&rC he promises to give. 

.514 The participle in enti or ent is an imperfect, and belongs alike 
to past, present and future time. 

515 The participle or gerund in endo is also an imperfect, and 
belongs alike to past, present and future time. 

516 The participle in to is a perfect, and belongs alike to past, 
present and future time. 

517 The participle in turo denotes intention or destiny, and belongs 
alike to past, present and future time. 

Conjugations. 

618 As the changes which take place in adding the suffixes to a 
verb depend in a great measure upon the last letter, verbs may be 
divided into the following classes or conjugations*, viz. : 

* See a similar division of nouns into declensions, §§ 54, 55, 56, 
88, 89. t Compare o< of the Greek inf., ns SiSovai. 
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The consonant (or third*) conjugation, as scrib -write, whence 
scribCrS to write , and scribls thou writest. 

The a (or first) conjugation, as &ra- plough, whence Srarg to 
plough, and gras thou ploughest. 

The e (or second) conjugation, as d5cc- teach, whence dScCrg 
to teach, and dftces thou teachest. 

The u (or thirdf) conjugation, as &cu- sharpen, whence ScuSre 
to sharpen, and gculs thou sharpenest. 

The i (or fourth) conjugation, as audi- hear, whence audlrS to 
hear, and audls thou hearest. 

519 The o conjugation has nearly disappeared from the Latin lan- 
guage. There remain however fragments of two or three verbs of 
this conjugation, viz. : 

gno- examine, whence gno-sco, gno-ui, gno-tum, or, as they are 
more commonly written, no-sco, no-ui, notuin ; also the substan- 
tives no-m6n- n., no-ti5n- /. Ac. ; po- 1 drink, whence the par- 
ticiple po-to- drunk, the substantives po-c&lo- n. drinking -cup, 
po-tion-/. drinking, and the adjective pd-culento- drinkable, Ac. ; 
aegro- make sick, implied in the participle or adj. aegr5-to- sick. 

520 The other verbs, which might have been expected to end in o, 
have changed that vowel for a (see § 229) : as from auro- gold is 
formed the verb ln-aura-rg§ to gild. 

521 The monosyllabic verbs ending in a consonant generally denote 
an act, and may be considered as belonging to the old verbs of the 
language : as duq- draw. (See § 30.) 

522 The verbs in a are generally formed from substantives or ad- 
jectives of the a or o declension, and have a factitive meaning, that 

is, signify to make : as from albo- or alba- white, alba- make 

white; from medico- physician, mSdlca- ( r.) nuike oneself a phy- 
sician, act the physician, cure. 

523 The two monosyllabic verbs, da- put, and sta- stand, must be 
classed with the old verbs of the language. So also many other 

• The numbers of the conjugations are given, because they are so 
arranged in nearly all grammars and dictionaries. 

f Observe that the u and consonant conjugations are united to form 
the third conjugation, just as the t and consonant nouns are united to 
form the third declension. 

J Compare the Greek verb xi v-w ‘ I drink,’ or rather the tenses ru-tru, 

veTu-Ka. 

§ The Greek language retained many verbs of the o conjugation : as 
JouAo-civ * to enslave,’ xpuco-fiy ‘ to gild.’ 

o 
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verbs ending in a had older forms without that final a, which 
therefore belonged to the consonant conjugation and the old verbs. 
See those verbs of the first or a conjugation, which are said to 
form their perfects and supines irregularly, as Cuba- lie, <fcc. 

524 The verbs in e generally denote a state, as i&ce- lie ; and often 
correspond to a consonant verb, as i&c- throw. (See § 386.) 

625 The monosyllabic verbs, flo- weep, ne- spin, <fec. should per- 
haps be classed with the old verbs of the language. So also many 
other verbs in e had older forms without that final e, which there- 
fore belonged to the consonant conjugation and the old verbs, as 
ride- or rid- laugh. 

626 The verbs in u are often derived from substantives in u, as 
from mCtu- fear is formed mBtu-6r6 to fear; from tribu- a divi- 
sion, tribu-SriS to allot. 

527 The monosyllabic verbs, nu- nod, su- sew, <fcc. must be classed 
with the old verbs of the language. 

528 The verbs in i are often derived from substantives or adjectives 
in t, as from tussi- a cough is formed tussl-r8 to cough; from 
molli- soft, molll-rS to soften. 

529 The monosyllabic verbs, sci- know, i- go, ci- rouse, must be 
classed with the old verbs of the language. So also those verbs 
which had an old form without the t, as u€ui- or uSn- come. 

530 An attention to the final vowel of a verb is required in the 
formation of the derivatives, particularly as regards the quantity. 

teg- cover, tfig-ii-mento- covering. 

arma- equip, armfi,-mento- equipment. 

[ere-] grow, in-crS-mento- * increase. 

argu- prove, argu-mento- proof. 

6-mSli- heave up, Sm5lI-mento-t great effort. 

[gno-] examine, know, co-gn5-mento- surname. 

Principal Parts or a Verb. 

531 When the infinitive, the indicative present, the perfect, and 
the supine or verbal in tu of a Latin verb are known, there is 

• Mmiumento-, dociimento-, said to be derived from the verbs monc-, 
docc-, imply rather verbs of the consonant conjugation, viz. mon-, doc-, as 
do also the perfects and supines of the same. 

f Not to be confounded with e-mil-u-mento- ‘ outgrinding or profit 
(of the miller, who pays himself by the excess of bulk in grinding his 
customer's corn). 
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■seldom any difficulty in conjugating it. They are therefore called 
the principal parts of the verb. 

532 In the following lists the crude form of the verb with its trans- 
lation, the infinitive, the first person of the present and perfect 
are given, and the accusative of the supine, or for reflective verbs 
the nominative masculine of the perfect participle. In most of 
the compounds the infinitive has been omitted for the sake of 
brevity. 

533 THIRD or CONSONANT CONJUGATION. 


Lip-letters, B, P. 


scSb- scratch. 

scabCre 

scabo 

sefibi 


lab- lick 

lambgre 

lambo 

Iambi 


bib- drink 

blbSre 

blbo 

blbi 


scrlb- write 

scrlbgre 

scrlbo 

scripsi 

scriptum 

cub- lie down 

[cumbSre 

cumbo] 

cabui 

cabltum 

nttb- veil oneself* 

nubgre 

nubo 

nupsi 

nuptum 

cap- or capi- take 

cXpSre 

capio 

c6pi 

captum 

rap- or rlpi- seize 

rapSre 

rf,pio 

rapui 

raptum 

rgp- creep 

rgpgre 

rgpo 

repsi 

reptum 

strgp- resound 

strgpgre 

strgpo 

strgpui 

strgpltum 

scalp- scratch 

scalpgre 

scalpo 

scalpsi 

scalptum 

carp- nibble, pluck 

carpgre 

carpo 

carpsi 

carptum 

serp- creep 

serpgre 

serpo 

serpsi 

serptum 

cup- or cfipi- desire 

capgre 

chpio 

cfiplui 

cfipltum 

rfip- burst 

rumpgre 

rumpo 

rupi 

ruptum 

Throat-letters, 

C, G, H, Q, X. 


fac- or fad- make, do 

ftcSre 

fado 

fgei 

factum 

iac- or itci- throw 

itcSre 

iacio 

ieci 

iactum 

pSc- comb 

pectgre 

pecto 

pexi 

pexum 

flgc- bend 

flectgre 

flecto 

flexi 

flexum 

plgc- plait 

plectgre 

plecto 

plexi 

plexum 

ngc- link, join 

nectgre 

necto 

nexit 

nexum 

Ic-J strike 

legre 

ICO 

Id 

ictum 

die- show, say 

dlcSre 

dlco 

dixi 

dictum 

ulc- conquer 

uinegre 

uinco 

ulci 

uictum 


* As a female in the marriage ceremony. 

f But in-nexuit Virg. J Another form of iac- ‘ throw.’ 
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pare- spare 

parcCre 

parco 

pgperci 

parsum 

pose- pray , demand 

posegre 

posco 

pgposci 


dfic- draw, lead 

duegre 

daco 

duxi 

ductum 

635 5g- drive 

Aggro 

a g o 

ggi 

actum 

plSg-* strike 

planggre 

plango 

planxi 

planctum 

p&g-fae 

paugSre 

pango 

pgplgit 

pactum 

frftg- break 

franggre 

frango 

frCgi 

fractum 

titg- touch 

tanggre 

tango 

tetigi 

tactum 

lgg- sweep, read 

lgggre 

lggo 

lggi 

lectum 

rgg- make straight 

rggfere 

rggo 

rexi 

rectum 

tgg- thatch, cover 

tSgfire 

tggo 

texi 

tectum 

fig -Xfix 

flggre 

flgo 

lixi 

fixum 

fig- mould, invent 

finggre 

lingo 

fiuxi 

fictum 

pig- paint 

pinggre 

pingo 

pinxi 

pictum 

strig- grasp, graze 

striuggre 

stringo 

strinxi 

strict um 

tig- dye 

tinggre§ 

tingo 

tinxi 

tinctum 

fulg- flash 

fulggre 

fulgo 

fulsi 


ang- strangle 

anggre 

ango 

anxi 


cing- gird 

cinggre 

cingo 

cinxi 

cinctum 

ung- grease 

unggre§ 

ungo 

unxi 

unctum 

sparg- or sp5r-|| scatter 

sparggre 

spargo 

sparsi 

sparsum 

merg- or miSr-I! sink 

merggre 

mergo 

mersi 

mersum 

terg-** or tgr- wipe 

terggre 

tergo 

tersi 

tersum 

fug- or l&g\-flee, fly 

fhggre 

fggio 

fugi 

fagltum 

ittg- yoke, join 

iunggre 

iungo 

iunxi 

iunctum 

piig- puncture 

punggre 

pungo 

pfipQgi 

punctum 

sflg- suck 

saggre 

sugo 

suxi 

suctum 

636 trfih- drag 

tr&hgre 

traho 

traxi 

tract um 

ugh- carry 

ughgre 

ugho 

uexi 

uectum 

637 llq- leave 

linqugre 

linquo 

llqui 

* 

c5q- cook 

cgqugre 

cgquo 

coxi 

coctum 

638 tex- weave 

texgre 

texo 

texui 

textum 


• For the quantity compare fir\aynv. 
t But panxit Enn., pegi Pacuv. 

I Fig- ‘ fix’ and fig- ‘ mould’ may perhaps be originally one. with the 
sense ‘ squeeze,’ like aipiy-. See Paley’s Propertius. Observe too that 
fictus for fixus was preferred by Varr. R. R. in. 7.4, affictus in. 3.2, &c. 
§ Also tinguere, tinguo ; unguSre, unguo. 

|| Comp. <nrep- of airtipui. Comp, mart- ‘ sea.’ 

•* Also Urge-. Comp, rep- of re. pa, and ter-ra ‘ dry-land,’ 
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639 ulu- or ulg- live 

ulu6re 

uluo 

uixi 

uictuoc 

flu- or flue- flow 

flu6re 

fluo 

fluxi 

fluxurp 

stru- or struc- pile, build strugre 

struo 

struxi 

structum 


Teeth-letters, D, T, 



640 c£d -* faR 

c5d6re 

cSdo 

cgcldi 

casumt 

r&d- scrape 

rAdgre 

r&do 

rasi 

rasumf 

gd- or 6s- eat 

gdgre or esse 

0do 

gdi 

gsumf 

caed- fell, strike, cut 

caedgre 

caedo 

cgcldi 

caesum 

laed- strike, hurt 

laedgre 

laedo 

laesi 

laesum 

c6d- go quietly, yield 

cgdgre 

cSdo 

cessi 

cessum 

s6d- sit down 

sldgre 

sldo 

Bgdi 

sessum 

scld- tear, cut 

scindgre 

scindo 

scldij 

scissum 

fid- cleave 

findgre 

findo 

fldi 

fissum 

strid-§ hiss, screech 

strldgre 

strldo 

strldi 


scand- climb 

scandgre 

scan do 

scandi 

scan sum 

mand- chew 

mandgre 

mando 

mandi 

mansum 

pand- or pSd- spread 

pandgre 

pando 

— 

pas8um|| 

pend- hang, weigh 

pendgre 

pendo 

pgpendi 

pensum 

tend- or t6n- stretch 

tendgre 

tendo 

tgtendi 

tentum^ 

f6d- or fgdi- dig 

fgdSre 

fSdio 

f5di 

fossum 

r0d- gnaw 

rSdgre 

r6do 

r5si 

rosum 

clQd- shut 

claudgre 

claudo 

clauai 

clausum 

plaud- clap 

plaudgre 

plaudo 

plausi 

plausura 

efid- hammer , coin 

cudgre 

cfldo 

cadi 

cusum 

fdd- pour 

fundgre 

fundo 

fudi 

fasum 

lad- play 

ludgre 

ludo 

lusi 

lasum 

trdd- thrust 

tradgre 

trftdo 

trasi 

trusum 

tad- hammer, thump 

tundgre 

tundo 

tatadi 

tunsum 

qu&t- or qu&ti- strike 

qu&tgre 

qu&tio 

— 

quassum 

m6t- mow 

mgtgre 

mg to 

messui 

m essum 

p6t- or pSti- go, seek 

pgtgre 

pgto 

pgtlui 

pgtltum 

mlt- let go, send 

mittgre 

mitto 

mlsi 

missum 


• Akin to caed-, just as our fall to fell. 

+ The forms with ss seem to have been originally in use with old 
writers, and even with Cicero, Virgil, &c. as caxsum, essum. 

J Scicidi and fifidi were probably the older forms of these perfects. 
Ennius has the former. Comp, tetuli, afterwards tuli. 

§ Also stride-. || But panxis in Germanicus and Vitruvius. 

\ Tens us in Quintilian and late writers. 


< 
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stert- snore stertgre sterto stertui 

uort- or uert- turn uortSre uorto uorti uorsum 

sist- make to stand sistSre sisto stSti or stlti statum 

S42 The compounds of da-* put or give, with prepositions of one 
syllable, are all of the third conjugation ; as, with 


&b, put away, hide 

abdSre 

abdo 

abdldi 

abdltum 

lid, put to, add 

addgre 

addo 

addldi 

addltum 

c8n, put together 

coudgre 

condo 

condldi 

condltum 

d8, put down, surrender dedgre 

dgdo 

dedldi 

dgdltum 

dls, distribute 

dldgre 

dido 

dldldi 

dldltum 

Sc, put out, utter 

Cdgre 

Bdo 

edldi 

Sdltum 

In, pul on 

indgre 

indo 

indldi 

indltum 

pgr, fordo, destroy 

perdgre 

perdo 

perdldi 

perdltum 

8b, put to (as a bar) 

obdgre 

obdo 

obdldi 

obdltum 

pro, abandon, betray 

prodgre 

pr8do 

prSdldi 

prodltum 

rSd, put back, restore 

reddgre 

reddo 

reddldi 

reddltum 

sOb, put up 

subdgre 

subdo 

subdldi 

subdltum 

trans, hand over 

trfidgre 

trfido 

tradldi 

trUdltumf 

To these add two 

other compounds of da- put : 


uend-J exhibit for sale uendSre 

uendo 

uendldi 

uendltum 

crBd- trust, believe 

crSdgre 

credo 

crgdldi 

crgdltum 


L, M, 

N. 



81- raise , rear, feed 

Slgre 

filo 

alui 81Itum or altum 

f&l- cheat 

fallgre 

fallo 

fgfelli 

falsura 

s81- salt 

sallgre 

sallo 


salsum 

pgl- push, drive 

pellgre 

pello 

pgp&li 

pulsum 

u8I- pull, pluck 

uellgre 

uello 

uelli 

uolsum 

c81- dig, till 

cSlgre 

c81o 

c81ui 

cultum 

m81- grind 

mSlgre 

mSlo 

m81ui 

mglltum 


* Some Sanscrit scholars would lay it down that da- in these com- 
pounds represents the root 9e- of Tiflrpn, not 80- of 81 Saifu. They forget 
that the archaic forms perduim, creduim claim immediate connection with 
the archaic duim of da-. Besides Of- or rather B«r- (Bea-pos) is repre- 
sented in Latin by ser- 4 put,’ whence exser-, inter- & c. 

f Praedito-, ‘armed’ or 4 endowed (with),’ implies a vb. prac-dere. 

t Literally ‘put in the window.’ The first syllable is an abbreviation 
of uinum, which occurs in uinum i-re, uini-re, uenun-di-rc. 
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t81- raise, bear 

to!18re* 

tollo 

tfilit 

latumf 

u51- wish 

uelle 

u51o 

u81ui 


544 8m- take, buy 

SiuCre 

8m o 

Srai 

emptum 

gSm- groan 

ggrnSre 

ggmo 

gSrnui 

ggmltum 

fr8m- roar 

fr8m8re 

frgmo 

frSrnui 

frgmltum 

prSm- press 

prSmSre 

premo 

pressi 

pressum 

trfim- tremble 

tr8m8re 

trgmo 

trgmui 


545 c&n- sing 

c8n8re 

c8.no 

cSelni 

cantum 

gSn- produce 

gign8re 

gigno 

gSnui 

gfinltum 

lln- smear 

lln8re 

lino 

lSui 

lltumj 

sin- put, permit 

slnSre 

slno 

slui or sii 

sltum* 


R, 

S. 



646 p&r- or pSri- produce 

p&r8re 

p&rio 

p8p8ri 

partum 

quaer-, quaes-§ seek, ask quaerSre 

quaero 

quaeslui 

quaesltum 

c8r- sift, separate 

ceniBre 

cemo 

crCui 

crStum 

fgr- raise, bear 

ferre 

f8ro 

tiili 

latum 

g8r- or gSs- wear, carry g8r8re 

ggro 

gessi 

gestum 

spCr- reject, despise 

sperngre 

sperno 

sprCui 

sprCtum 

s6r-|| put 

s8rSre 

sSro 

s8rui 

sertum 

s6r-J| plant, sow 

sSrgre 

s8ro 

s8ui 

sAtumJ 

t8r- rub 

tgrgre 

t8ro 

trluil 

tritum 

Bt8r- strew 

steniSre 

sterno 

strAui** 

stratum** 

u8r- sweep 

uerrSre 

uerro 

uerri 

uersum 

Qr- or us- bum 

urSre 

uro 

ussi 

ustum 

cttr- run 

currSre 

curro 

cficurri 

cursum 

547 p8s- or pa- feed 

pascgre 

•pasco 

paui 

pastum 

8s- be 

esse 

sum 

fui 



* In meaning the following go together : t oiler e, tollo, sustuli, subla- 
tum. S eefer-. 

t An old form of the perfect is tltuli. Latum is for tlatum. Comp. 
rXryn, toAoj, T0X/17?. 

J Observe the quantity of Ittum, sltum, Mum. 

§ Quaeso is used in the sense, ‘ I pray’ or 4 prithee.’ A form qi /am- 
is impiied in quaesitum ; as also in quacsilor ‘a commissioner’ or ‘judge.’ 

|| S2r- 4 put’ and sir - 4 sow’ are one in origin. 

TI Trim, tritum imply a secondary verb Mb-, whence tribulo- sb. n. 
4 a threshing harrow.' Comp, rp'ifi- of Tpi&w. 

** From a secondary verb stray- l=ster-ag-), whence strag-e- sb. f . 
strag-ulo- adj. ; also stramen- ‘straw.’ Comp, our verb strew, old form 
straw. 
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uls- go to sec 

ulsSre 

ulso 

ulsi 


l&cess-* provoke 

lAcessSre 

IScesso 

IScessIui 

lScessItum 

fScess-* perform, cause 

fScessSre 

fScesso 

fS.ce ssi 


arcess-* send for 

arcessCre 

arcesso 

arcesslui 

arcessitum 

cApess-* take 

cSpessgre cApesso 

cApessIui 

cSpessltum 

p5s- put 

ponSre 

pdno 

pdsui 

pSsItum 


V. 


548 lSu-t wash 

lSugre 

lAuo 

laui lautum or lOtum 

tribu- distribute 

trlbuSre 

tribuo 

tribui 

tributum 

Acu- sharpen 

acuCre 

AcUO 

ficui 

Scutum 

argu- prove 

arguSre 

arguo 

argui 

argutum 

Bolu- loosen 

eoluSre 

soluo 

solui 

solutum 

uolu- roll 

uoluSre 

uoluo 

uolui 

uOlutum 

nilnu- lessen 

mlnugre 

mlnuo 

rnlnui 

mlnutum 

steruu- sneeze 

stemuSre sternuo 

sternui 


Bpu- spit 

spuSre 

spuo 

apui 

sputum 

ru- make to rush, rush 

ruSre 

ruo 

rui 

riituint 

bu- sew 

sugre 

suo 

eui 

sutum 

statu- set up 

etatugre 

statuo 

statui 

stAtutum 

mgtu -fear 

infituSre 

mStuo 

mStui 

motutiun 

FIRST 

or A CONJUGATION. 


649 da-§ put, give 

dSre 

do 

dgdi 

datum 

eta-| | make to stand, stand stare 

sto 

stSti 

BtStum 

cttba-H lie 

c&bavo- 

efibo 

cttbftui 


ntica- stifle, kill 

ngcare 

nCco 

nScfiui** 

ngcatum 

sfica- cut 

sCcare 

sCco 

sScui 

sectum 

plica -fold 

pllcare 

pllco 

plicaui 

pllcatuin 


* These four verbs are formed from lie- or Met -, f tic- or fact-, arci- 
(compound of ci- ‘call’), ctip- or ctipi-. So also piles*- ‘seek,’ from pil- 
ot pgli-. 

+ See also Itiua- § 549, and dilu- § 555. 2. 

J Observe the short vowel of rtttum. Rutturo- is the participle in 
turo. 

§ Da- stands apart from the other verbs in a by the irregularity of its 
quantity. See § 732. 

|| The derivatives from sta- have often a short vowel, ns statu- sb., 
sttibili- adj., sttitim adv. 

See also cub- § 533. •• Nccuit Enn. and Phnedr. 
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mica- vibrate 

mlcSre 

mlco 

mlcui 


frlca- rub 

frtcare 

frfco 

frlcui 

frictum 

d8ma- tame 

d8mare 

dSmo 

d8mui 

dSmltum 

siSua- sound 

sSnare 

s8no 

s8naui 

sSnatum 



or s8no 

s8nui 

sSnltum 

tSna- thunder 

t5n3,re 

tgnat 

tSnuit 

t8nltum 

crgpa- creak, chatter 

crgp&re 

crSpo 

cr8pui 

crgpltum 

uSta-* forbid 

uStare 

u8to 

u8tui 

uStltum 

l&ua- wash 

liuare 

IS.no 

l&uSui 

l&uatum 

itiua- assist 

iuuare 

iuuo 

iuui 

iutumf 

The thirteen disyllabic verbs given in 

the preceding section 


were probably at one time all monosyllabic, and consequently of 
the consonant or third conjugation. The verbs 18u8re, ablugre, 
prSctimbSre, plectBre, &c. are met with in the best authors ; and 
in the older writers there occur such forms as sSnSre, sonlt, sSnunt, 
tgnlmfis, &c. Observe too that the same thirteen verbs have all 
the first vowel short. 

552 The other verbs in a form their principal parts like 

Sra- plough 8r8re &ro &raui Stratum 


SECOND oa E CONJUGATION. 


553 hSb-e- hold, have 

h&bCre 

habeo 

h&bui 

h&bltum 

sorb-e- suck up 

sorbgre 

sorbeo 

sorbui 


ittb-e- bid, order 

iflbCre 

iiibeo 

iussi 

iussum 

i&c-e- lie 

i&cere 

i8ceo 

i&cui 

t 

t5c-e- be silent 

tScSre 

t&ceo 

t&cui 

t&cltum 

d8c-e- teach 

d8c8re 

d8ceo 

dScui 

doctum 

n8c-e- do damage 

n8c8re 

n8ceo 

n8cui 

nScItum 

arc-e- confine, keep off 

arcgre 

arceo 

arcui 

§ 

misc-e- mix 

miscgre 

misceo 

miscui 

mixtum 

suad-e- recommend 

suadgre 

su&deo 

suasi 

suasurn 

rld-e- laugh 

rldgre 

rldeo 

rlsi 

rlsuin 

uld-e- see 

uldgre 

uldeo 

uldi 

ulsum 

prand-e- breakfast 

prandgre 

prandeo 

prandi 

pransum 

pend-e- hang (intrans.) peudgre 

pendeo 

pgpendi 



* Old form utita-. Persius has uetauil. 
f Iuuaturo- in Sal. and Plin. ep. 

X Iacituro- Stat. § Arcto- or arto- as an adj . 4 confined . 4 
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spond-e- promise 

epondSre 

spondeo sp8pondi 

sponsum 

toud-e- shear 

tondSre 

tondeo 

tdtondi 

tousum 

mord-e- bite 

mordSre 

mordeo 

mSrnordi 

morsum 

urg e- press 

urggre 

urgeo 

ursi 


aug-e- increase (trans.) 

augBre 

augeo 

auxi 

auctum 

Ifig-e- mourn 

lugBre 

lfigeo 

luxi 


ci-e- rouse 

ciSre 

cieo 

clui 

dtum 

fie- weep 

flCre 

fleo 

flBui 

flStum 

8l-e- smell 

8l6re 

81eo 

81ui 


dSl-e- ache 

ddlEre 

d81eo 

d81ui 

dblltiis 

tlnu-e- fear 

time re 

tlmeo 

tlmui 


ne- spin 

n8re 

neo 

nBui 

nEtum 

mfin-e- remain 

m&nSre 

mSneo 

mansi 

mausum 

tSn-e-* hold 

tgnCre 

tBneo 

tSnui 


m8n-e- warn 

m8nSre 

m8neo 

mSnui 

m8nltum 

torque- or tor- twist, hurl torquere 

torqueo 

torsit 

tortumf 

cftr-e- be without 

c&rCre 

eftreo 

citrui 


par-e- wait on, obey 

p&rgre 

p&reo 

p&rui 

paritum 

haer-e- stick 

haerere 

haereo 

haesi 

haesum 

mSr-e-t earn, deserve 

mSrBre 

mBreo 

mBrui 

mBrltum 

torre- or t8r- roast 

torrEre 

torreo 

torrui 

tostum 

cen-se- or cEn-§ count 

ceusBre 

censeo 

censui 

censum 

l&t-e- lie hid 

l&tfire 

lilteo 

latui 


nlt-e- shine 

nltBre 

nlteo 

nltui 


c8,u-e- be on one's guard c&uere 

c&ueo 

caui 

cautumjl 

fitu-e- wish well 

f&uBre 

fSueo 

faui 

fautumj| 

p&u-e- fear 

pSuBre 

p&ueo 

paui 


fSu-e- keep warm 

fSuSre 

f8ueo 

foui 

fotum 

m8u-e- move 

mSuBre 

mSueo 

moui 

motum 

uSu-e- vow 

uSuEre 

u8ueo 

uoui 

uotum 

feru-e- boil] f 

feruBre 

ferueo 

ferbui 



* Comp, tend- ‘ stretch. 

t From a root ter- or tor-, whence tor-tor-, tor-men-. 

J Also mere-ri (r.). 

§ The literal sense of cen- was ‘puncture,’ and so ‘count.’ Hence 
een-tro- sb. n. ‘ centre.’ 

|1 Ca uitum and fauitum were preferred by Cicero. 

^ Also feru-trc. 
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FOURTH or I CONJUGATION* 


654 i- go 

Iro 

eo 

iui or ii 

Itum 

fulci -prop 

fulclre 

fulcio 

fulsi 

fultum 

Banci- hallow 

sanclre 

sancio 

sanclui 

sancitum 


or 

sancio 

sanxi 

sanctum 

uinci- hind 

uinclre 

uincio 

nimri 

uinctum 

farci- cram 

farclre 

farcio 

farsi 

farctum 

sarci- mend 

sarclre 

sarcio 

sarsi 

sartum 

sfili- leap 

slillre 

s&lio 

s&lui or salii sal turn 

sSpSli- bury 

siSpSlIre 

sSpglio 

sgpSllui 

sSpultum 

uSni- come 

uenlre 

uSnio 

ueui 

uentum 

saepi- hedge in 

saeplre 

saepio 

sepsi 

septum 

SpSri- open 

ftpSrlre 

&pSrio 

&p8rui 

Spertum 

CpSri- cover 

Spgrlre 

SpSrio 

CpSrui 

Spertum 

hauri- draw {water) 

haurire 

haurio 

hausi 

haustum 

555 The other verbs 

in t form their principal parts like 


audi- hear 

audlre 

audio 

audlui 

audltum 

555. 1 Some inceptive verbs with a suffix esc or isc : 


lang- droop, flag 


languesco langui 


dlc-t learn 


disco 

dldlci 


luc- get light 


lucisclt 

luxit 


ard-t blaze up 


ardesco 

arsi 


pCLt- become putrid 


putesco 

putui 


c&l- get hot 


c&lesco 

c&luij | 


u&l- get strong 


u&lesco 

u&lui[| 


sll- become silent 


Bllesco 

sllui 


quie- become quiet 


quiesco 

quieui 

quietum 

ere- grow 


cresco 

crSui 

cretum 


* The irregular supines of the verbs in § S54 imply verbs of the con- 
sonant conjugation 1 ; and indeed such forms as euenat , &c. for the imper- 
fect tenges occur in Ennius and Plautus. Perhaps in Hor. Od. iv. 4, 65 
we should read pulchrior euenet. 

f Die- ‘ learn,’ originally identical with die- ‘ say,’ or more properly 
‘show.’ Comp. Sex- of Stuantfu ‘ show.’ Dice- ‘ teach’ is also of the same 
family. Disco iB for dic-sco. 

J Ard- is probably akin to HI- ‘ raise,’ so often used with flammam. 
Compare as to form arduo- ‘ lofty,’ which is immediately formed from at- 
‘ raise.’ Comp, too a p- of aipui. 

|| Calituro-, ualituro-. 
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555.2 


sue- become accustomed 

suesco 

sugui 

sugtum 

rg+s8p-* come to one's sense* again r&Ipisco 

rgsiplui 


rg+frig- get cold again 

rgfrlgesco rgfrixi 


rg+ulu- come to life again 

rguluisco rguixi 


re+sci- find out (a secret) 

rescisco 

resclui 

rescltum 

c8n+&l- or 81- grow together 

coSlesco 

coSlui 

coS.il turn 

Sd+81- or 81e- grow up 

SdSlesco 

SdSlSui 

Sdultum 

&b+81e- grow out of use 

&b81esco 

&b3l5ui 


ob+s81e-f get covered with dirt 

obsglesco obsolCui obsoletum 

Compound verbs : 




prO+c&b- lie dorm 

prScumbo prScfibui 

pr5c libitum 

rg+c&p- or c&pi- take back 

rgclpio 

rgcgpi 

rgceptum 

ab+rSp- or rSpi- carry off 

abrlpio 

abripui 

abreptum 

dis+carp-j>w# to pieces 

discerpo 

discerpsi 

discerptum 

per+f&c- or f&ci- finish 

perflcio 

perfect 

perfectum 

cSn+i&c- or i&ci- hurl 

cSnlcio 

coniSci 

coniectum 

rg+i&c- or i&ci- throw back 

rgilcio 

rgiCci 

rgiectum 

ad+l&c- or lftci- draw to 

alllcio 

allexi 

allectum 

ec+lftc- or l&ci- draw out 

gllcio 

Sllcui 

Sllcltum 

in+spgc- or sp8ci- look in 

insplcio 

inspexi 

inspectum 

r8d+Sg- drive back 

rgdlgo 

rgdggi 

rgdactum 

c8n+&g- drive together 

c5go 

coggi 

coactum 

con+p5g- fix together 

compingo compggi 

compactum 

per+frSg- break through 

perfriugo perfrSgi 

perfractum 

con+Utg- touch closely 

contingo 

contlgi 

contactum 

con+18g- sweep together 

colllgo 

collggi 

collectum 

rg+lgg- read again 

rglggo 

rglggi 

rgiectum 

inter+lgg- pick up, perceive 

intellggo 

intellexi 

intellectum 

dl+lgg- esteem 

dlllgo 

dllexi 

dllectum 

neg+lgg- leave behind 

neglggo 

neglexi 

neglectum 

por-tlgg- lay out (a corpse) 

pollingo 

pollinxi 

pollinctum 

por+rgg- stretch forth 

porrlgo 

porrexi 

porrectum 

por+rgg- keep straight on 

pergo 

perrexi 

perrectum 

sub+rgg- rise 

surgo 

surrexi 

surrectum 

ab+fllg- dash down 

afillgo 

afflixi 

afflictum 


• Read the symbol (+) as plus or ‘ with.’ 

+ The root of this verb is connected with silo- sb. n. ‘ soil,' also with 
sordes and sordido-. It appears again in the French sale 4 dirty souillir ; 
and in the Eng. soil vb. or sb., as well as sully and slush. 
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con+fllg- dash together 

confllgo 

conflixi 

conflictum 

ec+stlg- stamp out 

extinguo 

extinxi 

extinctuin 

dis+stlg- spot 

distinguo distinxi 

distinctum 

ec+mfig- wipe {nose) 

Smungo 

Smunxi 

Cmunctum 

con+sparg- bespatter 

conspergo conspersi 

conspersum 

con+pfig- puncture forcibly 

compungo comptmxi compunctum 

rS+lIq- leave 

rglinquo 

rgllqui 

rSlictum 

ob+c&d- set {as sun), die 

occldo 

occldi 

occisum* 

rS+c&d - fall back 

rScIdo 

reccldif 

rCcasti m 

ec+u&d- come out 

6u3,do 

guasi 

Sufisum 

ob+caed- cut down, kill 

occldo 

occldi 

occleum 

con+laed- dash together 

collldo 

colllsi 

coll!8um 

re+scld- cut away again 

resemdo 

rescldi 

rescissum 

dis+fld- cleave in two 

diffindo 

diffldi 

diffissum 

rS+sId- subside 

rgsldo 

rSsCdi 

rSsessuxn 

dl+uld- divide 

dluldo 

dlulsi 

dlulsum* 

sub+cand- set fire to from below 

succendo 

succendi 

succensum 

ec+scand- climb up 

escendo 

escendi 

escensum 

dS+fend- ward off 

dsfendo 

dsfendi 

dGfensum 

ex+pend- weigh out 

expendo 

expendi 

expensum 

prae+hand- take hold of 

prehendo prehendi 

prehensum 

or prendo 

prendi 

prensum 

obs+tend- hold towards 

ostendo 

ostendi 

ostensumj 

ex+clud- shut out 

excludo 

exclusi 

exclusion 

con+tild- hammer to pieces 

contundo contudi 

contusum 

per+qu&t- strike violently 

peretttio 

percussi 

percussum 

rfi+sist- stand against 

rfisisto 

restlti 

restltum 

per+cSl- overturn 

percello 

perciili 

perculsum 

con+pgl- drive together 

compello compftli 

compulsum 

r8+pSl- drive back 

rgpello 

reppiilit 

repulsum 

con+s51-|| sit together, consult 

consulo 

consftlui 

consultum 

ex+gm- take out 

exlmo 

ex6mi 

exemptum 

de+Sm- take down 

demo 

dempsi 

demptuxn 

con+6m- arrange {the hair) 

como 

compsi 

comptum 

pro+Sm- bring out 

promo 

prompsi 

prom p turn 


• Also in the older writers occassvm, diuissum, See. 
f For re-cecidi,re-pepuli. Hence the double consonant. 

I Oslenso- in Lucan ; but in Ter. Ph. v. 4, 7. and in Varr. ostento-. 

II SSI-, an obsolete verb, is the parent of aMio- sb. n. ‘a seat.’ It is 
also akin to side- sb. f., side- vb., sodali sella-, subsellio-. 
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sfib+Sm- take up 

sumo 

sumpsi 

sumptum 

rg+prgm- press back 

rSprlmo 

rSpressi 

rgpressum 

con+tSm- ( cut up) despise 

contemno 

contempsi contemptum 

con+c&n- sing together 

conclno 

conclnui 

concentum 

dS+Bln- (put down) leave off 

dcsluo 

desii 

desltum 

con+quaer- get together 

conqulro 

conqulslui conqulsltum 

ab+fgr- carry off 

aufgro 

abstuli 

ablatura 

ec+fgr- carry out 

effSro 

extuli 

elatum 

ob+f8r- present 

offgro 

obtfili 

oblatum 

rS+fSr- bring back 

rgfgro 

retttQi* 

rglatumf 

con+sSr-^ifeiftf all over 

consSro 

consgui 

consltum 

con+b&r- bum up 

comburo 

combussi 

combustum 

ob+cQr- run towards 

occurro 

occurrit 

occursum 

in+du- put on 

induo 

indui 

indutum 

cc+du- put off 

exuo 

exui 

exutum 

dis+lu- or 1S.U- dissolve 

dlluo 

dllui 

dllutum 

ob+ru- overwhelm 

obruo 

obrui 

obriitum 

in+su T sew in 

insuo 

insui 

insutum 

re+st&tu- set -up again 

restltuo 

restltui 

restlttitum 

ec+nSca- kill off 

Sngco 

gngcaui 

Sngc&tum 


or Gngco 

Sngcui 

Snectum 

ex+pllca- unfold 

expllco 

expllcaui 

expllcatum 


or expllco 

expllcui 

expllcltum 

in+crgpa- chide 

incrgpo 

incrgp&ui 

incrgpatum 


or incrgpo 

incrgpui 

incrgpltum 

pro+h&be- keep off 

prohlbeo 

prohlbui 

prohibitum 

de+hfibe- owe, ought 

dsbeo 

dgbui 

dgbltum 

prae+h&be- present 

praebeo 

praebui 

praebltum 

co+arce- confine 

coerceo 

coercui 

coercltum 

cx+erce-§ work out, drill 

exerceo 

exercui 

exercltum 

re+sponde- answer 

respondeo respondi 

responsum 

in+dulge-l| be kind 

indulgeo 

indulsi 

indultum 

de+le- or lln- blot out 

deleo 

delSui 

delgtum 

&b+<51e- abolish 

&b81eo 

SbQlCui 

S,b 511 turn 


• For re-teluli, re-peperi. Hence the double consonant, 
t liellatum also in old writers. Comp, redduc-, redd-. 

J Also occucurri. 

§ Free- or arce- is an obsolete vb. akin to the Greek ftpy-, whence 
(Itf- and the neut. sb. fpyo-. 

H Dulge- must be an obsolete vb. akin to the adj. dulci-. 
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ex+ple- fill up 

expleo 

explSui 

expleturn 

rg+tdne- hold back 

rgtlneo 

rgtlnui 

rgtentum 

rg+cense- review 

rgcenseo 

rdeensui 

rScensItum 

ex+i- go out 

exeo 

exii 

exltum 

5m+Ici- throw round one 

fimlcio 

gmlcui 

Smictum 

in+farci- cram in 

infercio 

infersi 

infertum 

rg+p&ri- find 

rgpSrio 

reppdri* 

rdpertum 

con+pSri- find out 

compgrio 

compgri 

compertum 


555. 3 Reflective verbs : 


15b- slip 

labi 

labor 

lapsus 

am-plect- embrace f 

amplecti 

amplector 

amplexus 

lic-e- bid at an auction 

llcgri 

llceor 

llcltus 

pl5g- beat oneself 

plangi 

plangor 


fung- discharge oneself 

fungi 

fungor 

functus 

sdq- follow 

sgqui 

sdquor 

sScdtus 

15q- talkk 

lgqui 

Idquor 

lgcdtus 

fru- or frug- enjoy% 

frui 

fruor 

frultus 

grSd- or grddi- march 

[grfidi] 

gr&dior 

gressus 

cc+gr5d- march out 

ggrddi 

ggrgdior 

Sgressus 

ordi- begin weaving 

ordlri 

ordior 

orsus 

f5t-e- confess 

fSteri 

fateor 

fassus 

pro+f5,t-e- profess 

prgfltSri 

prgflteor 

prgfeesus 

p5t- or p&ti- suffer 

pSti 

p&tior 

passus 

per+p5t- suffer to the last perpSti 

perpgtior 

perpessus 

nIc-§ kneel, lean 

nlti 

nltor 

nlsus or nixus 

mgn- or menti- measure 

mgtlri 

mdtior 

men sus 

ad+sdn- or Ben ii- agree wit h assentlri 

assentior 

asscusus 

flt- use 

uti 

utor 

usus 

ex+pgri- try 

expgrfri 

expgrior 

expertus 

ob+pdri- wait for 

opperlri 

oppdrior 

oppertusll 

qugr- complain ^ 

qugri 

qugror 

questus 


* See note • p. 94. 
f See § 398. 

J More literally ‘ feed oneself.’ 

§ Old form gnllor &c. from genu- (or genic -) * a knee.’ See Festus. 
|| But Plautus has opperilus. 

If Literally ‘ beat oneself for quits- is but a variety of quit- ‘ strike.’ 
Comp. plSg- (r.) and koitt- (r.) * beat oneself.’ 
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Sr- or Sri- rise 

Sriri 

Srior 

ortua 

mSr- or raSri- die 

rnSri 

mSrior 

mortuus 

re- reckon 

rSri 

reor 

r&tus 

mSr-e- earn 

mSrSri 

mSreor 

mSrltus 

v&r-e- fear 

uSrSri 

uSreor 

uSritus 

tu- or tue- guard 

tueri 

tueor 

tultus or tutus 

&p- obtain 

ftpisci 

Spiscor 

aptus 

fid+Sp- obtain 

Sdlpisci 

Sdlpiscor 

Sdeptus 

pro+f&c- set out 

prSflcisci 

prSflciscor 

prSfectua 

nSc- win, obtain 

nancisci 

nanciscor 

nanctua* 

p8,c- fix, bargain 

pitcisci 

p&ciacor 

pactus 

ulc- avenge 

ulcisci 

ulciscor 

ultus 

ex+por+rSg- wake up 

cxporgisci 

exporgiacort exporrectus 

ds+f&t- give in 

defStisci 

defStiscor 

defeasus 

con+inSn- invent 

commlnisci 

commlniscor commeutus 

ob+llu- forget 

oblluisci 

oblluiscor 

oblltus 


* So rather than nactus in mss. 
t Literally * I begin to stretch myself out.’ 
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556 Conjugation op Impbrfect Tenses. 


Last letter a 

Conjugation 1 

e 

2 

consonant 

3 

u 

3 

i 

4 

Lat. C.P. 

itra- 

dSce- 

scrlb- 

ficu- 

audi- 

English 

plough 

teach 

write 

sharpen 

hear 



S. firo 

dSceo 

scrlbo 

He uo 

audio 



liras 

doces 

scrlbls 

iicuis 

audis 


£ 

&rtit* 

dScSt* 

scrlblt 

Scult 

audit* 


e 

P.&ramiis 

dSceinfis 

scriblrnus 

Seulmus 

audi m us 



firatls 

dcScCtls 

scrlbltls 

Scultls 

audltis 

P 

o 

ft, 

&rant 

dScent 

scrlbuut 

Scuuntf 

audiuut 

T? 

.S'. Xrabam 

dScebam 

scrlbebam 

&cu5bam 

audiebam 

s 

1 

Snibiis 

dScebas 

scribebas 

&cuebas 

audiebas 

w 

x 

4 

lirabllt* 

dScebat* 

scrlbebat* 

Jcuebat* 

audiebat* 

£ 

/ J .lLrabaniu8 

dScebamtis 

scrlbebainus 

Souebaiiiiis 

audiebam tts 

◄ 

o 

1 

ft. 

itrubatls 

dfieCbatls 

scrlbebatls 

XcuGbatls 

audiebatls 

P 

A 

Brabant 

dScebant 

scrlbebant 

acuGbant 

audiebant 



.S'. Srabo 

dSccbo 

scrlbam 

Scuam 

audiam 



&r5bls 

doeGbls 

scribes 

XcuGs 

audiSs 


£ 

Sriiblt 

dficCblt 

scrlbSt* 

Scugt* 

audiet* 



P.&rfiblmils 

dScOblmus 

scrlbemtis 

ficuemus 

audiemfis 


| 

firabltls 

dScebltls 

scrlbetls 

Scuetls 

audietls 



arabunt 

dficebunt 

scribent 

Itcuent 

audient 

P 

O 

£ 

S. 2. &ra 

d5c6 

scribg 

ScuS 

audi 

& 

1 

P.2. &rat6 

dScGtS 

scrlbltS 

acuite 

audits 

W 

£ 


S. 2. JLrato 

dSceto 

scriblto 

acuito 

audito 


sT - 

3. Srato 

dSceto 

scrlblto 

acuito 

audlto 

W 

§ 

P.2. SratotS 

dCcGtotS 

sciibltotfi 

scuitete 

audito tS 

S 

1—4 


3. Sranto 

dlScento 

scribuuto 

Scuunto 

audiunto 



(S'.&rem 

ddceam 

scrlbam 

acuam 

audiam 


a 

Srgs 

dSceas 

scrlb&s 

Scuas 

audias 


&, 

&r8t* 

dSceat* 

scrlbat* 

acuat* 

audiat* 

o 

■S 

P.arSmus 

dSceamfis 

scrlbamiis 

acuamfis 

audiamus 

£ 

g 

Srgtls 

dSceatls 

scrlbatls 

acuatls 

audiatls 

w 

> 

ft, 

Srent 

dSceant 

scribant 

acuant 

audiant 

1 


.S'. Srarem 

dScercm 

scrlbg rem 

Xcugrem 

audlrem 

P 

a 

c> 

1 

ilrarCs 

ddcCrGs 

scribSrSs 

acu6r6s 

audlres 

SrarSt* 

dScGrSt* 

scrlberBt* 

ScuSrSt* 

audlrSt* 

CQ 

3 

P.Sraremtls 

dSceremiis 

scribSrgmus 

acuerCmfts 

audlrgmfis 


firargtls 

firarent 

dSceretls 

dficSrent 

scrlbSrgtls 

scrlberent 

acugretis 

acu6rent 

audlrgtls 

audlrent 


* But see for quantity § 412 and note. + Or acuont. 


H 
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Last letter a 

Conjugation 1 

e 

2 

consonant 

3 

U 

3 

i 

4 

Lat. c.F. 
English 

ilra- 

ploxigh 

d5ce- 

teach 

scrlb- 

•write 

&cu- 

sharpen 

audi- 

hear 

Infini- 

tive 

Mood. 

1 

ft rare 

dScerS 

scrlbSrS 

acuSrS 

audlrS 

Partici- 

ple.* 

aranti- or 
arant- 

dScenti- or 
dScent- 

scrlbenti- or 
scrlbent- 

Scucnti- or 
Scuent- 

audienti-or 

audient- 

Part. 

Future. 

ftraturo- 
or — a- 

docttiro- 
or — a- 

^cripturo- 
or — a- 

[itculturo- 
or — a-] 

audlturo- 
or — a- 

lg 

arando- 

dScendo- 

scribendo- 

Scuendo- 

audiendo- 


557 There are certain verbs which mix together the consonant and 
t conjugations in the imperfect tenses, viz. : 


f&c- or f&ci- make 
iSc- „ iSci- throw 
[lSc-J ,, l&ci- draw'] 
[spgc-J , , spfici- look] 


fSd- or fSdi- dig 
fftg- „ ffigi-/«e 
cSp- ,, cSpi- take 
rSp- ,, r&pi- seize 


s&p- or sS.pi- taste 
cfip- „ cttpi- desire 
pfir- „ pari- produce 
quSt- ,, qu&ti- shake. 


Together with the reflective verbs : 

grttd- or gradi- march I mSr- or mSri- die I pSt- or pSti- make 
Sr- „ Sri- rise | pat- ,, pati- suffer I oneself master. 


Observe too that all these seventeen verbs have the vowel short. 


558 MIXED CONSONANT AND / CONJUGATION. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

S. fugio fugls fuglt ; P. fuglmus fugltis fugiunt. 

Past-Imperfect. Future. 

S. fugiebam, fugiebas &c. S. fugiam fugies &c. 

* Declined like praesenti- or praesent-. See §219. 
t Declined like a neuter noun in o. I Only used in compounds. 
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Imperative Mood. 

Present S. fugg ; P. fuglte. 

Future. 

8. 2. fuglto, 3. fuglto ; P. 2. fugltote, 3. fugiunto. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. Past Tense. 

S. fugiam fugias &c. 8. fuggrem fuggres (fee. 

Infinitive, fuggre. Participle, fugienti- or fugient-. 

Participle Future, fuglturo-. Gerund, fugiendo-. 

559 Observe that those forms, which have the vowel after g marked 
short, follow the consonant conjugation ; the others are derived as 
from a verb in i. 

560 In old writers such forms as caplre, fodlre, parlre &c. occur. 


561 CONJUGATION OF PERFECT TENSES. 

Crude form of perfect, fira-uls-. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present-Perfect or Aorist. 

S. &r&ul ErSuistl ftrauit ; P. graulmus Srauistls 3,rauSrunt 

. or gr&uSrg. 

Past-Perfect. 

S. SrSugram Itr&ugras Sraugrat ; P. Sraugrilmus Sraugratls &ra- 

ugrant. 

Future-Perfect. 

S. Sr&ugro Sraugris firaugrlt ; P. SrSugrlmfis SrSugrftls &r5ugrint.* 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present- Perfect or Aorist. 

8. firaugrim SrSugrls gr&ugrit ; P. itriiuerlmiis iirauerltls S,r&ugrint.* 


. Past-Perfect. 

S. Srauissem SrauissSs &rauisset ; P. SrauissCmfis Srauissetls &ra- 

uissent. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Srauissg. 

662 The conjugation of a perfect which takes the suffix is, instead 
of uis, differs solely in the absence of the u. See § § 584, 588, 590, 
613, 620, 628. 

* These two tenses are often confounded by Latin writers as regards 
the quantity of the «. See § 476. 
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663 The perfect tenses often undergo a contraction : as, 


firuul 

firauist! or ftrastl 
firauit 


5raulmu8 

Jlrauistls or ftrastls 

iir&u5runt or 3,r&runt or 8,r&u6r$. 


SrSuCram or Hraram «tc. 


ftrauCro 


Sr5ro &c. 


itraugrim ,, Srariru Arc. 
ftrSuissem „ Brassem &c. 


SrauissS 


Srassg. 


664 In the perfects of the t conjugation similar contractions oc- 
cur : as, 


audiul or audil 
audluistl, audiisti, or audistl 
audluit or audiit 


audlulmtis or audil mis 
audluistls, audiistls, or audistls 
audluSruut- or audiSrunt, or 
audlu5r6 or audigrS. 


audlugrain or audiSram Arc. 
audluSro „ audiSro (fee. 
audluSrim ,, audiSrim (fee. 
audluissem „ audiissem or audissem &c. 
audluissS „ audiissS or audissg. 


565 If the crude form of the perfect have x or s before U, as dix-ls-, 
the following contractions are found : 


dixl 

dixistl or dixtl 
dixit 


dixlm&s 

dixistls or dixtls 
dixerunt or dixSrS. 
dixissem or dixem &c. 
dixissS ,, dixS (fee. 


666 As the future-perfect of the indicative originally ended in &so, 
rather than Zro , and the subjunctive perfect in esim, rather than 
Srim, the following contractions, which occur in old writers, are 
explained : 

Ind. fut.-perf. faxo, faxls &c. for fBcSro &c. 

Subj. pres.-perf. faxim, faxls &c. ,, fgcSrim &c. 

Subj. past-perf. faxem*, faxes Arc. „ ftcissem &c. 

667 So again, &rasso, itrassls &c. for &r&v2ro &c. 


* See § 1209 /. note. 
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568 From this future-perfect is formed an old infinitive future 
SrassSrS. 

569 The gerund of the consonant and i conjugations often ends in 
undo, rather than endo ; as scrlbundo-. 

570 REFLECTIVE OR PASSIVE VERBS. 

Conjugation of Imperfect Tenses. 


Last letter a 

e 

consonant 

u 

i 

4 

Conjugation I 

2 

3 

3 

Lat. c.f. oraa- 

English dress 

dBce- 

teach 

uort- 

turn 

mStu- 

fear 

audi- 

hear 


c S. omSr 

dSceSr 

uortSr 

mStuSr 

audiSr 


| omarls* 

dScSris* 

uortSris 

mStuSrls 

andlrls 


^ omattir 

dScStiir 

uortltiir 

mStuItilr 

audltttr 


1 / J .orn3mur 

dScSmiir 

uortlmilr 

mStuImiir 

audlmiir 


? ornamlnl 

dScSmlni 

uortlmlnl 

mStuImlnl 

audimlnl 


S ornantfir 

dScentur 

uortuntiir 

mStuuntfirf 

audiuntur 


S. ornabftr 
ornabarls or 
orna.b3.rS 
omabattir 
.P.ornabamur 
ornabamlnl 
omabantiir 

S. omabSr 
omabSris or 
ornabSrS 
ornabltiir 
T’.oriiablmur 
ornablmlnl 
ornabuntiir 


dScSb&r 
dScebarls or 
dficebarS 
dScebatfir 
dScebamiir 
dScSbamlnl 
dScSbantiir 


dScSbSr 
dScSbSris or 
docebSrS 
dScSbltfir 
dScSblmur 
dSceblmlnl 
dScSbuntfir 


§ |j S. 2. ornarS dScSrS 

if P. 2. ornamlnl dScSmlni 
g a. 


1 


| ornatSr j 

dScStSr 


uorteb&r 
uortebaris or 
uortebarS 
uortSbatiir 
uortebamiir 
uortebamlnl 
uortsbantilr 


uort&r 
uortSris or 
uortSrS 
uortStfir 
uortem&r 
uortSmlnl 
uortenttir 


uortSrS 

uortlmlnl 


uortltSr 

uortuntSr 


mStuSr 
mStuSrls or 
mStuSrS 
mStuStiir 
mStuSmiir 
mStuSmlnl 
mStuentiir 


metuSrS 

mStuImlnl 
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0 

2 

consonant 

3 

U 

3 

i 

4 

liVM 

oma- 

d5ce- 

uort- 

mStu- 

audi- 

jjgiSJ 

dress 

teach 

turn 

fear 

hear 



S. omSr 

dSce&r 

uort&r 

mBtu&r 

audiSr 


3 

ornSris or 

dSeearls or 

uortarfs or 

mStuaris or 

audiaris or 


6? 

ornSrS 

dSceftrB 

uort&rS 

mStuarS 

audiarS 


a 

omBttir 

dSceatfir 

uortatur 

mBtu&ttir 

audiatiir 

Q 

O 

8 

P.ornCmilr 

dSccamur 

uort 8,m fir 

metuarnur 

audiamtir 

O 

a; 

omBmlul 

dSceamlnl 

uort&mlnl 

mgtuamlnl 

audiamlnl 

W 


ornentiir 

dSceantiir 

uortanttlr 

mBtuantilr 

audiantiir 

o 


S. omarSr 

dSeBrSr 

uortSrgr 

mBtuSrSr 

audlrBr 

g 

. 

om&rBris or 

dScBrBrls or 

uortgrBrls or 

mBtuBrBrfs or 

audlrBrls or 


I 

omarBrg 

dScBrBrS 

uortBrBrS 

mStuSrSrB 

audlrBrS 

GO 

& 

ornarBtiir 

docerCtur 

uortBrBt&r 

mBtuSretiir 

audlrBtiir 






mStuSrSm&r 

audlrBmflr 


a, 

ornarBmlnl 



mBtuSrBmlnl 

audlrBmtnl 



omarentttr 



mStuBrentfir 

audirentfir 

Infini- 

ornariBr or 

dScCrigr or 

uortiSr or 

mCtuiSr or 

audlriSr or 

Mood* 

omarl 

dScBrl 

uortl 

mStuI 

audlrl 

Parti- 

ClPLK.f 

omando- 

dScendo- 

uortendo- 

mStuendo- 

audiendo- 


571 MIXED CONSONANT AND / CONJUGATION.* 
Indicative Mood. Present Tense. 

S. m Sri dr mSrSris mSrltur ; P. mSrimilr mSrlmlnl mSriuntiir. 

Past-Imperfect. Future. 

S ■ mSriBb&r mSriebaris &c. S. mSriSx mSriSrfs &c. 

Imperative Mood. 

Present Tense. S. mSrSrS ; P. mSrlmlnl. 

Future. S. 2. mSrltSr, 3. mSrltSr ; P. 3. mSriuntSr. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. Past Tense. 

S. mSri&r mSriarfs &c. S. mSrSrSr mSrSrSrls &c. 

Infinitive, mSri. Participle, mSrienti- or mSrient- . 

Participle Future, mSrituro-. Gerund, mSriundo-. 

* The infinitives in er belong to the old language. 

+ The reflective verbs have also participles in enti- or ent- and in 
turo-. J See § 557. 
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571.1 In old writers such forms as mSrimur and mgrlrl occur. 

672 Ori- (r.) rise, and pgti- (r.) make oneself master, partake more of 
the i conjugation : as, grlrgr, 8rlrl ; pgtlrls, pgtltfir, pgtlmfir, pfi- 
tlrgr, pgtlrl. 

573 The perfect tenses of a reflective or passive verb are formed by 
the perfect participle in to and the verbs 8s- or fu*. 

574 CONJUGATION OF THE PERFECT TENSES OF A 


REFLECTIVE OR PASSIVE VERB. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present-Perfect or Aorist. 


8. 

omfitus* sum 

or ful 

P. ornatit sfimfis or fulmfis 


orniitiig 8s 

,, fuistt 

omfitl estls 

,, fuistls 


omatfis est 

„ fuit 

omati sunt 

fugrunt or fugrg. 



Past-Perfect. 


S. 

omatfis Sram 

or fugram 

P. omfitl grfimfis 

or fugrfimfis 


omatfis 8rSs 

,, fugrfis 

omfitl gratis 

,, fugratls 


omatfis 8rat 

„ fugrat 

omati grant 

,, fugrant. 



Future-Perfect. 


S. 

omfitfis gro 

or fugro 

P. omfitl grlmfis 

or fugrim fis 


omatfis 8rls 

„ fiigrls 

omfitl gritls 

,, fu gritls 


omatfis grit 

„ fugrit 

omfitl gmnt 

„ fugrint. 



Subjunctive Mood. 




Present- Perfect or Aorist. 


S. 

omatus aim 

or fugrim 

P. omfitl slmfis 

or fugrlmus 


omatus sis 

,, fugrls 

omati sltls 

„ fugrltls 


omatus sit 

,, fugrit 

omati sint 

,, fugrint. 



Past-Perfect. 

' 

S. 

omatfis essem 

or fuisscm 

P. omfitl essgmfis or fuiasSmfis 


omatfis essCs 

„ fuissSs 

omfitl essgtls 

„ fuissStls 


omatfis esset 

,, fuisset 

omfitl essent 

„ fuissent. 


Infinitive Mood. 
omatfis essS or fuissfi. 


• Ornallis, omatd or omatum, to agree with the nominative, 
f Omati, omatae or ornatit, to agree with the nominative. 
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CONJUGATION OF A SIMPLE* VERB, WITH THE 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

575 o . r . scrIb- write . 

Principal parts : scrlbSrg scrlbo scripsi ecriptum. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, scrlb*. 

As a present-imperfect, am ing : 

Ad fratrem raeurn scrlbo, 1 am writing to my brother. 

Ad fratrem tuum scrlbls, You are writing to your brother. 

Ad fratrem suum scrlblt, He is writing to his brother. 

Ad frfltrem nostrum scrlblmtts, We are writing to our brother. 

Ad fratrem uostrum scrlbltls, You are writing to your brother. 
Ad fratrem suum scrtbunt, They are writing to their brother. 

676 as an historic present : 

PostSro die ad sCuem scrlbo, The next day I write to the old, man. 

577 as a present of custom : 

EgS c&l&mO scrlbo, I write with a reed. 

Tfl pinna scrlbls, You write with a pen. 

678 as a present, translated by do : 

Eg8 uSrO scrlbo, Yes I do write. 

Tu u6ro scrlbls, Yes you do write. 

579 as a present, including past time, have been ing • 

lam du5s h5ras scrlbo, I have been writing now two hours. 

580 Past-Imperfect, scrlbSba-. 

As a past-imperfect, was ing : 

ScrtbSbam cum puSr intrauit, I was writing when the boy came in. 

581 as a past tense of custom, used to : 

EgS c&l&mo scrtbSbam, I used\ to write with a reed. 

Tu pinna scrlbSbas, You used to write with a pen. 

• That is, not reflective or passive, 
t Or ‘ I wrote,’ &c. 
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as a past tense, including time preceding, had been 

ing 

lam tris hOras scrlbgbam, I had been then writing three 

hours. 

Future Tense, scrlba- or scribe-. 

Translated by shall, will : 

Cras manS scrlbam, 1 shall write tomorrow morning. 

Cras manS scrlbSs, You will write tomorrow morning. 

Present-Perfect Tense, scripsls-. 

As a present-perfect, have en :* 

QuattuSr SpistSlas scripsl, I have written four letters. 

as an aorist, translated by the English past : 

HSri ad nSgotiatorem scripsl, I wrote yesterday to the mer- 
chant. 

as an aorist, translated by did : 

EgS u5r5 scripsl. Yes I did write. 

Tu uSro scripsistl, Yes you did write. 

as a present-perfect, translated by an English pre- 
sent : 

EgS si scripsl, rescrlblt, If 1 write, he writes again. 

Tu si scripsistl, rescrlblt, If you write, he writes again. 

Past-Perfect, scripsSra-. 

Translated by had en : 

Ante id tempus scripsSram, I had written before that time. 

translated by an English past : 

EgS si scripsgram, rescribebat, If I wrote, he wrote again. 

Tu si scripsSras, rescribebat, If you wrote, he wrote again. 

• That is, the perfect participle of the English verb. 
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690 Future-Perfect, scripsSr-. 

Translated by shall have en, wiU leave en : 

Ant6 noctem scripsBro, I shall have written before night. 

Ante noctem scripsSris,* You will have written before night. 

691 translated by an English present : 

EgS si scripsSro, rescribet, If I write , he will write again. 

Tu si scripsSris, rescribet, If you write, he will write again. 

692 Imperative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Translated by the simple verb : 

Scribe ad pfttrem tuum, Write to your father. 

Scrlblte ad p&trem uostrum, Write to your father-. 

693 Future Tense. 

Translated by shall, must, let; or by the simple verb : 

Scrlblto, Thou shalt write. ScrlbltOtS, Ye shall write. 
Scrlblto, He shall write. Scrfbunto, They shall write. 

594 Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense, scriba-. 

As a present-imperfect, am ing (indirect interrogative) : 

Nescio quid scrlbam, I know not what I am writing. 

Nescio quid scrlbas, 1 know not what you are writing. 

595 translated by an indicative present (result) : 

IndS fit ut nihil de hac re scrl- Hence it happens that 1 write 
bam, nothing on this subject. 

IndS fit ut nihil de hac rS scrlbas, Hence it happens that you write 

nothing on this subject. 

596 translated by do (concession) : 

Vt scrlbam, non est s&tls, Even granting that I do write, it is not 

enough. 

Vt scrlbas, non est sStls, Even granting that you do write, it is 

not enough. 

* But see, as regards the quantity of the i after r, § 476. 
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597 translated by should, would (hypothesis) : 

Si pinnft mihi sit, scrlbam, If I had a pen, I would write. 

Si piling tlbi sit, scrlbas, If you had a pen, you would write. 

598 translated by were ing : , 

SSdeo hie, tanquam scrlbam, I sit here, as if I were writing. 

Sgdgs istic, tanquam scrlbas, You sit there, as if you were writing. 

S&det illlc, tanquam 6crlbat, He sits yonder, as if he were writing. 

699 translated by may (purpose) : 

Pinn& d&tur, qua* scrlbam, The pen is given me, that I may 

write t with it. 

Pinna d&tur, qua scrlbas, The pm is given you, that you may 

write with it. 

599. 1 translated by must or shall (command) : 

Lex est ut scrlbam, There is a law that I must write. 

Lex est ut scrlbas, There is a law that you must write. 

GOO translated by to (indirect interrogative) : 

Nescio quid scrlbam, I know not what to write. 

Nescis quid scrlbas. You know not what to write. 

601 translated by shall, will: 

Puer timet ng scrlbam, The hoy is afraid I shall write. 

Puer timet ng scrlbas, The hoy is afraid you will write. 

602 translated by from ing : 

Hoc impSdit ng scrlbam, This prevents me from writing. 

Hoc impgdit ng scrlbas. This prevents you from writing. 

602. 1 translated by English infinitive : 

Sing scrlbam, Ijet me write. Sing scrlbam tts, Let us write. 

Sing scrlbat, Let him write. Sing scrlbant, Let them write. 

* Literally, ‘ with which.’ 
t Or rather, ‘ to write with.’ 
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602. 2 translated by an English imperative : 

NS scrlbam, Let me not write. N3 scrtbamiis, Let us not write. 

Ns scrlba.8, Do not write. NS scrlbatls, Do not write. 

NS scrlbat, Let him not write. Ns scrlbant, • Let them not write. 

603 Past Tense, scrlbBrS-. 

As a past-imperfect, was ing (indirect interrogative) : 

NesciSbam quid scrlbSrem, I blew not what I was writing. 

NesciSbam quid scrlbSrSs, I knew not what you were writing. 

604 translated by an English past (result). 

IndS factum est ut nihil de hac Hence it happened that I wrote 
rB scrlbSrem, nothing on this subject. 

IndS iactum est ut nihil de hac Hence it happened that you wrote 
rS scrlbSrSs, nothing on this subject. 

605 translated by should or would have been ing (hy- 

pothesis) : 

Si pinnft mihi esset, scrlbSrem, If there had been a pen for me, I 

should have been writing. 

Si pinnfi tlbi esset, scrlbSrSs, If there had been a pen for you, 

you would have been writing. 

606 translated by had been ing : 

SSdSbam hie, tanquam scrlbSrem, I was sitting here, as if I had 

been writing. 

SSdBbas istic, tanquam scrlbSrSs, You were sitting there, as if you 

had been writing. 

SSdSbat illlc, tanquam scrlbSret, He was sitting yonder, as if he 

had been writing. 

607 translated by might (purpose) : 

Pinnit data est qua* scrlbSrem, The pen was given me, that Imightf 

write with it. 

PinnS data est qua scrlbSrSs, The pen was given you, that you 

might write with it. 

• Literally, ‘ with which.’ f Or rather, ‘ to write with.’ 
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608 


609 


610 


611 


612 


613 


614 


615 


translated by must or should (command) : 

Lex Srat ut scrlberem, There was a law that I must write. 

Lex Srat ut scrlbSrSs, There was a law that you must write. 

translated by to (indirect interrogative) : 

Nescisbam quid scrfbSrem, I knew not what to write. 

Nesciebas quid scrlbSrSs, You knew not what to write. 

translated by should or would : 

Puer tlmebat ne scrlbSrem, The hoy was afraid I should write. 

Puer tlmebat ne scrlbSrgs, The boy was afraid you would write. 

translated by from ing : 

Hoc impSdiebat nS scrlbSrem, This prevented me from writing. 
Hoc impSdiebat ne scrlbSres, This prevented you from writing. 

translated as a past order* : 

Ne scrlbgrem, (He bade) me not write. 

Ne scrlbSres, (He bade) you not write. 

Present-Perfect , scripsSrl-. 

As a present-perfect, have en (indirect interrogative) : 

Nescio quid scrips6rim, I know riot what I have written. 
Nescis quid scripsSrfst, You know not what you have written. 

as an aorist (indirect interrogative) : 

Nescio quid hSri scripsSrim, I know not what I wrote yesterday. 
Nescis quid h8ri scripsSrls, You knownot what you wrote yesterday. 

translated by may have en : 

Porsltan nlmium scripsSrim, Perhaps I may have written too much. 
Forsltan nlmium scripsSrls, Perhaps youmay have written too much. 

* In reported speech . 

+ But see, as regards the quantity of the » after r, § 476. 
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616 as a future-perfect after a present, translated by an 

English present (reported speech) : 

Caesar pollIcStur s5, si scripsSrim, Caesar promises that if 1 write , lie 
rescriptflrum, will write again. 

Caesar pollIcStur sS, si scripsSrls, Caesar promises that if you write , 
rescripturum, he will unite again. 

617 translated by were to , or English past tense (hy- 

pothesis) : 

Si* scripsSrim Sd eum, rSdeat, If I were to writef to him , he would 

return. 

Si scripsSrls &d eum, rSdeat, If you were to write to him, he wovld 

return. 

618 translated by should, wovld (consequence of hypothesis) : 

Frustra scripsSrim, I should write in vain. 

Frustra scripsSrls, You would write in vain. 

619 translated by had en : 

SSdeo hie, tanquam BpistSlam I sit here, as if I had written the 
perscrips8rim$, whole letter. 

Sfides istlc, tanquam gpistSlam You sit there, as if you had writ- 
perscripsSrla, ten the whole letter. 

Sfidet illlc, tanquam gpistglam He sits yonder, as if he had writ - 
perscripsSrit, ten the whole letter. 

620 translated as an imperative : 

Id nunquam scripsSrim, Let me never write that. 

Id nunquam scripsgrls, Never write that. 

Id nunquam scripsfirit, Let him never write that. 

* This H might be omitted. Thus in the English too we might drop 
the \f, and say, • were I to write to him,' &c. 

t Or, ‘ if I wrote,’ fiec. 

X Per-scrib - literally signifies ‘ write through, write to the end.’ 
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621 Past-Perfect, scripsissB-. 

As a past-perfect, translated by had en (indirect inter- 

rogative) : 

Quaesltum est, Strum scripsissem, The question -was aslced , whe- 
ther I had written. 

Quaesltum est. Strum scripsissSs, The question was ashed, whe- 
ther you had written. 

622 as a future-perfect after a past, translated by an English 

past (reported speech) : 

Caesar polllcsbatur sS, si scripsis- Caesar promised that if 1 wrote, 
sem, rescripturum, he would write again. 

Caesar polllcebatur sS, si scripsis- Coesar ‘promised that if you 
eCs, rescripturum, wrote, he would write again. 

623 translated by had en (hypothesis) : 

EtiamsI scripsissem, frustra esset, Even if I had written, it would 

have been in vain. 

EtiamsI scripsisses, frustra esset, Even if you had written, it 

would have been in vain. 

624 translated by should have, would have (consequence of 

hypothesis) : 

Turn* quSquS scripsissem, Even in that case* I should have written. 
Turn quSquB scripsisses, Even in that case you would have written. 

625 Infinitive Imperfect, scrlbSrg. 

Translated by an English infinitive : 

Debeo scrlbgrS, / ought to write. 

NSqueo scrlbgrS, I cannot write. 

626 translated as an English indicative : 

Scio eum scrlbCrg, I know that he is writing. 

Sciebam eum scrlbSrg, 1 knew that he was writing. 

627 translated by an English perfect infinitive : 

Debebam scribBrS, I ought to have written. 

• * Literally ‘ then.' 
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628 Infinitive Perfect, scripsissS. 

Translated by an English perfect infinitive : 

ScripsissS dlcltiir, He it said to have written. 

629 translated by an English indicative : 

Scio eum scripsissS, I blow that he has written. 

Scio eum hSrl scripsissS, I know that he wrote yesterday. 

SciSbam eum scripsissS, I knew that he had written. 

630 translated by the having en : x 

Scripsisse exltio el fuit, The having written was fatal to him. 

631 Participle Imperfect, scrlbenti- or scrlbent-. 

Translated by ing : 

SSnex SpistSlam scrlbens dscldit. The old man, while writing a 

letter, fdl down. 

632 Participle Future, scripture-. 

Translated by about to , intending to : 

Ad ipsum eras scriptures, haec Intending to write to himself to- 
nunc Smitto, morrow, 1 pass over these things 

now. 

632. 1 Dico mS scripturum essS, / say that I will write. 

Dixl m3 scripturum essS, 1 said that I would write. 

632. 2 Dixl mS scriptQrum fuissS, I said that I would have written. 

633 translated as an intention not fulfilled : 

H&bSbam el gratias, scriptures* 1 felt grateful to him, and should 
quSquS, nisi aegrotarem, have written too, if I had not 

been ill. 

634 Gerund, scribendo-. 

Translated by ing : 

N. Mihi est sertbendum SpistS- To me belongs the writing the 
last, letters. 

Ac. DSlIgltfir ad scrlbendum He is selected for writing the 
SpistSl&sf, letters. 

• See also the conjugation of the verb fu - with the participle in luro. 
t Most of these constructions are confined to the old writers. See 
the use of the Gerundive, § 1287. * 
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G. V eni gpistolas scrlbendi caussa, 1 came for the sake of writing 

the letters. 

D. Aptiis est scrlbendo Spist&as*, He is fit for writing letters. 

Ab. Scrlbendot 6pistCias occupa- He is engaged in writing letters. 
tils est, 

635 Supine, scriptu-. 

Translated as an English infinitive : 

Ac. Eo illuc 8criptum, I am going yonder to write. 

Ab. Hae littSrae difflclles sunt These letters are difficult to write. 
scripts, 


636 

637 


638 


• See note f P- 112. 

f This form of the Gerund, although an ablative, is often shortened 
in late writers, as uigilandS ( Juv . 3. 232). 

I The form in rS is not common for the present indicative ; it may 
be from fear of confusion with the infinitive. 

I 


CONJUGATION OF A REFLECTIVE VERB, WITH 
THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

Anna- (r.), arm oneself. 

Principal parts : armarl, armor, armatiis. 
Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, am arming myself, arm myself, &c. 

Armor, / cm arming myself. 

Armaria or anntir£+, You, are arming yourself. 

Anaatur, ff e fa arming himsdf. 

Armamir, We are arming oursdves. 

Armamlnl, You are arming yourselves. 

^ rman l'l r > They are arming themselves. 

Past- Imperfect, was arming myself <fec. 

Armabar, / was arming myself. 

Armabarls or armab&rfi, You were arming yourself. 

Armabatiir, He was arming himsdf. 

Armabamtir, We were arming oursdves. 

Armabamlnl, You were arming yourselves. 

Armabantfir, They were arming themsdves. 
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Future , shall or will arm myself, <foc. 


Arm&bor, 

Armabgrls or armabgrg, 
Armablt&r, 

Annablmiir, 

Armfiblmlnl, 

Armabuntftr, 


I thall arm myself. 

You xoill arm yourself. 
He will arm himself. 

We shall arm ourselves. 
You will arm yoursdves. 
They will arm themselves. 


C40 Present-Perfect, have armed myself, &c. (or Aorist, armed myself.) 
Armatus* sum, 7 have armed myself. 

Armat&s* 6s, You have armed yourself. 

Armatus* est, He has armed himself. 

Armatlf sflmtls, We have armed ourselves. 

Arm&tit estls, You have armed yoursdves. 

Armatlt sunt, They have armed themsdves. 


Past-Perfect , 
Armatus firamj, 
Armattts gras, 
Armatus grat, 
Armati gram is, 
Armati gratis, 
Armati grant, 


had armed myself, &c. 

7 had armed mysdf. 

You had armed yourself. 

He had armed himsdf. 

We had armed ourselves. 
You had armed yoursdves. 
They had armed themsdves. 


Future- Perfect, 
Armttttls gro,§ 
Armattts grls, 
Armat&s grit, 
Armati grlm&s, 
Armati grltls, 
Armati grunt, 


shall have armed myself, <fcc. 

7 shall have armed myself. 

You will have armed yourself. 
He will have armed himself. 

We shall have armed oursdves. 
You will have armed yourselves. 
They will have armed themselves. 


Imperative Mood. 

Present. 

Armarg, Arm yourself. | Armamlnl, Arm yourselves. 


• Armutd if the nominative be feminine, armatum if it be neuter, 
f Armatae if the nominative be feminine, armatti if it be neuter, 
t Or fuiram. Sic. § Or fuiro. See. 
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644 Future. 

Armfitor or armfimlno, You must arm yourself. 

Armfitor or armfimlno, He must arm himself. 

Armantor, They must arm themselves. 


645 Subjunctive Mood. 

Present. (See the several translations of scriba-m.) 

Consfil impSrat fit armer, The consul commands me to arm myself. 
Consfil impSrat fit armSrls The consul commands you to arm your- 
or armSrS, self. 


646 Past. (See the several 

Consfil impSrfiuit fit armfirer, 

Consfil impSrfiuit fit armfirerfs 
or armfirSrS, 


translations of scribere-m.) 

The consul commanded me to arm 
myself. 

The consul commanded you to arm 
yourself. 


647 Present-Perfect. (See the several translations of scripseri-m.) 
Nescio qufire arrafitus aim, 1 know not why I have armed myself. 
Nescio qufire armfitus sis, I know not why you have armed yourself. 


648 Past-Perfect. (See the several translations of scripsisse-m .) 
NesciSbam qufire armfitfis essem, I knew not why I had armed 

myself. 

NesciSbam qufire armfitfis essSs, I knew not why you had armed 

yourself. 

649 Infinitive Imperfect. 

DSbeo armfirl, I ought to arm myself. 

Scio eum armfirl, I know that he is arming himself. 

Scisbam eum armfirl, I knew that he was arming himself. 

Armfirl signum belli est, To arm oneself is a sign of war. 
DSbSbam armfirl, I ought to have armed myself. 

650 Infinitive Perfect. 

Scio eum armfitum essS, I know that he has armed himself. 
Scisbam eum armfitum essS, I knew that he had armed himself. 

Scio eum armfitum ffirS, I know that he will have armed himself. 
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651 


652 


653 


654 


Participle Imperfect. 

Armanti- or arwant-, {While) arming oneself. 

Participle Perfect. 

Armito-, Having armed oneself. 

Participle Future. 

Arm&turo-, About to arm oneself. 

Gerund. 

Armando-, Arming oneself. 


CONJUGATION OF A PASSIVE VERB, WITH THE 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

PrCin- press. 

Principal parts ; prgml, priSmor, pressiis. 

Indicative Mood. 

655 Pres. Prgmor* I am pressed, prgmSrls you are pressed, prSmltfir 
he is pressed. PrgmlmQr we are pressed, prCmlinlnl you are pressed, 
prCmuntQr they are pressed. 

656 Past. PrSmSbarf I was pressed, prSmgb&rls or prgin6bar6 you 
were pressed, prgmSbatfir he was pressed. Prgmebamiir we were 
pressed, prgmebamlnl you were pressed, prgmBbanttlr they were 
pressed. 

657 Future. Prfimar I shall be pressed, prfimCrls or prSmSrg you will 
be pressed, prSmBttir he will be pressed. Prgm6miir we shall be 
pressed, prSmgmlnl you will be pressed, prgmentttr they will be 
pressed. 


• With many verbs this translation would not give the meaning, and 
indeed the English passive is defective in the imperfect tenses. Thus 
domus aedificatur means, not 4 the house is built,’ for that would imply 
that the building is completed, but 4 the house is being built’ or 4 is a-build- 
ing but of these two phrases, the first is scarcely English, and the second 
is obsolete. Again, such a verb as occidor must not be translated 4 1 am 
killed,’ but rather 4 1 am on the point of being killed.’ 

t Similarly, domus aedi/icabatur would signify 4 the house was being 
built’ or 4 was a-building.’ So ocoidebar must not be translated 4 1 was 
killed,’ but rather 4 1 was on the point of being killed.’ 
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658 Pres.-perf. Pressus* sumf 1 have been pressed^, pressfis 6s you 
have been pressed, pressfis est he has been pressed. Pressl sfimfis 
we have been pressed, pressi estls you have been pressed, pressl sunt 
they have been pressed. 

659 Past-perf. Pressfis* Sram§ 1 had been pressed\\, pressfis gr&s you 
had been pressed, pressfis Srat he had been pressed. Pressi Sr&mfis 
we had been pressed, pressi gratis you had been pressed, pressi grant 
they had been pressed. 

660 Fut.-perf. Pressfis* grol I shall have been pressed, pressfis grla 
you will have been pressed, pressfis grit he will have been pressed. 
Pressi gtlmfis we shall have been pressed, pressi grltls you will have 
been pressed, pressi grunt they will have been pressed. 

Imperative Mood. 

661 Present. Prgmgrg be thou pressed, prgmlmlnl be ye pressed. 

662 Future. Prgmltor thou shalt be pressed, prgmltor he shall be 
pressed. Prgmuntor they shall be pressed. 

663 Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. Rgs eo rgdUt, ut mfilis prgmar, Matters are come 
to this, that 1 am pressed with troubles. 

664 Egg si tot mfilis prgmar, pgream, If I were pressed by so many 
troubles, I should die. 

665 Turn nlmium prgmar, In that case I should be too much pressed. 

666 Tlmgr est ng prgmar, The fear is that I shall be pressed. 

667 Stat per Caiura, quomlnus prgmar, Cains prevents me from being 
pressed. 

668 Nltor n§ prgmar, I am striving not to be pressed. 

669 Past Tense. Tlmgr grat ng prgmgrer, There was a fear that I 
should be prressed. 

670 Rgs eo rgdigrat, ut mfilis prgmgrer, Matters had come to this, 
that I was pressed with troubles. 

* i. e. Pressus, -a, or -uni. 

t Or as an aorist, ‘ I was pressed,’ &c. 

X With some verbs the translation ‘ is ed’ is admissible. Thus 

domus aedificata est means * the house is built’ or ‘ the building is now 
completed.’ Occisus sum , 4 1 am killed.’ § Or fueram, &c. 

|| With some verbs this tense may be translated ‘ was ed.’ Thus, 

domus iam aedificata erat, * the house was now built,’ i. e. the building 
was completed. 

Or fuero, & c. 
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671 EgS si tot m&lis prgmgrer, pgrtrem, If I had been pressed with 
so many troubles, I should have died. 

672 Turn illinium prgmgrer, In that case I should have been too much 
pressed. 

673 StStit per C&ium, nS prgmgrer, Caius prevented me from being 
pressed. 

674 Nltebar n6 prgmgrer, 1 was striving not to be pressed. 

676 Pres.-perf. Nescit, quam gr&ulter pressus sim, He knows not 
how heavily I have been pressed. 

676 As an Aorist. Nemo scit, quantis turn m&lis pressus sim, No 
one knows with what great troubles 1 was then pressed. 

677 Si pressus sim, cBdam, If I were pressed, I should give way. 

678 Palleo, tanquam &b urso pressus sim, I look pale, as if I had 
been pressed by a bear. 

679 Nequlquam pressus sim, 1 should be pressed to no purpose. 

680 Scit me, si m&l6 pressus sim, t&mgn incSltimem guasurum, He 
knows that if I am pressed by trouble, still 1 shall come out unhurt. 

681 Past-perf. Nesciebat, quam gr&ulter presses essem, He knew 
not how heavily I had been pressed. 

682 Nequlquam press&s essem, I should have been pressed to no pur- 
pose. 

683 Sciebat me, si m&lo presses essem, t&men nunquam cessurum, 
He knew that if I were pressed by trouble, still I should never yidd. ■ 

684 Infinitive Imperfect. Prgml to be pressed. 

Infinitive Perfect. Pressfis* essg to have been pressed. 

Pakticipi.e Imperfect. PrSmendo- being pressed or to be pressed. 

Participle Perfect. Presso- pressed. 

685 CONJUGATION OF A DEPONENT VERB. 

c. F. SBqu- follow. 

Pnncipal parts : sgqul, sgquor, sgcut&s. 

Indicative Mood. 

686 Present. Sgquor I follow, sSqugrfs you follow, sgqultfir he fol- 
lows. Sgqulmiir we follow, sgqulmlnl you follow, sgquunturf they 
follow 


• The case and gender will vary with the sentence. 
+ The forms sequontur and secuntur also occur. 
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687 Past. SSquSbar I was following, sSquebarfs or sSqugb&rS you 
were following, sSquttbatttr he was following. Sgqugbttmfir we were 
following, sgquSbamlnl you were following, sSqugbantfir they were 
following. 

688 Future. SSquar I shall follow, sSqugrls or sSquSrS you will fol- 
low, sSqugtfir he will follow. SSquSmtir we shall follow, sSquemlnl 
you will follow, sSquentfir they will follow. 

689 Pres.-perf. SScutus* sum I have followed^ , sScutfis 8s you have 
followed, sScutfis est he has followed. SScutlJ sttmfis we have fol- 
lowed, sScuti estls you have followed, sScuti sunt they have followed. 

690 Past-perf. SScutfis* Sram§ I had followed, sgcuttts Sr&s you had 
followed, sScutfis 8rat he had followed. SScutiJ Sramfis we had fol- 
lowed, sScuti Sr&tls you had followed, sScuti 8rant they had followed. 

691 Fut.-perf. SScuttts* § Sro|| I shall have followed, sScutfis Sris you 
will have followed, sScutfis Srit he will have followed. SScutiJ Srl- 
mfis we shall have followed, sScuti Srltls you will have followed, 
sScuti Srunt they will have followed. 

Imperative Mood. 

692 Present. SSquSrS /oiTow thou, sSquImlnl /oK<w ye. 

693 Future. SSqultor or sSqulmlno thou shalt follow, sSquItor or 
sSqulmlno he shall follow. SScuntor they shall follow. 

694 Subjunctive Mood.1 

Present. SSquar, sSqu&ris or sSquarS, sSquatfir ; sSqu&mfir, 
sSquarnlnl, sSquantfir. 

695 Past. SSquSrer, sSquSrSrls or sSquSrSrS, sSquSrStfir; sSquSrS- 

mfir, sSquSrSmlnl, sSquSrentfir. 

696 Pres.-perf. SScfitus sim**, sScutus sis, sScutus sit ; sScuti sl- 

mfis, sScuti sltls, sScuti sint. 

697 Past-perf. SScutfis essemtt, sScutfis essfis, sScutfis esset ; sScuti 
essgmfis, sScuti essSti's, sScuti essent. 

• SeculHs, -d, -urn, according to the gender of the nominative. 

t Or as an aorist, ‘ I followed,’ &c. 

% Secuti, -ae, -a, according to the gender of the nominative. 

§ Or fueram, &c. II Or fuero, &c. 

^ For the English translation, see the mode of translating scriba-m, 
&c. §§ 594-624 ; and observe that Deponent verbs are translated by 
English active verbs. 

•• Or fuerim, &c. ff Or fuissem, &e. 
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698 Infinitive. Sgqul to follow. 

Infinitive Perfect. SScfltiis essC to have followed. 

Participle Imperfect. SSquenti- or sequent- following f 
Participle and Gerund. SSquendo- following. 

Participle Perfect. SScuto- having followed. 

699 CONJUGATION OF AN IMPERSONAL VERB. 

c.f. Plu- rain. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. Plult it rains. 

Past. PluSbat it was raining. 

Future. Pluet it will rain. 

Pres.-perf. Pluuit it has rained, or 

As an Aorist. Pluuit it rained. 

Past-pcrf. Pluugrat it had rained. 

Fut.-perf. Pluugrft it will have rained, &c. 

700 CONJUGATION, IN PART, OF AN IMPERSONAL VERB 

OF THE FEELINGS. (See § 393.) 

c.f. Piide- shame. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

Piidet me ignauiae, I am ashamed of my cowardice. 

Piidet te ignauiae, You are ashamed of your cowardice. 

Piidet eum ignauiae, He is ashamed of his cowardice. 

Piidet nos ignAuiae, We are ashamed of our cowardice. 

Piidet u5s ignauiae, You are ashamed of your cowardice. 

Piidet e5s ignauiae, They are ashamed of their cowardice. 

Past. 

Piidgbat me ignauiae, I was ashamed of my cowardice. 

Piidebat te ignauiae, You were ashamed of your cowardice , &c. 

Future. 

Piidgbit me ignauiae, l shall be ashamed of my cowardice. 

Padsbit te ignauiae, Few will be ashamed of your cowardice, &c. 
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701 Conjugation, in part, of a Passive Impersonal Verb : 

c.f. Rgsist- stand against , make opposition, oppose. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

RSsistltur mihi, Opposition is made to me, or I am opposed. 

RSsistltur tlbi, Opposition is made to you, or you are opposed. 

RSsistltur el, Opposition is made to him, or he is opposed. 

RSsistltur nobis, Opposition is made to us, or we are opposed. 

RSsistltur udbls, Opposition is made to you, or you are opposed. 

RSsistltilr els, Opposition is made to them, or they are opposed. 

Past. RSsistSblitur mihi, Opposition, was made to me, or I was 
opposed.* 

RSsistSb&tur tlbi. Opposition was made to you, or you were op- 
posed, &c. 

Future. RSsistStur mihi, Opposition will he made to me, or / 
shall he opposed. 

RSsistStur tlbi. Opposition will he made to you, or you will be 
opposed, fee. 

Pres. -perf. Restltum mihi est, Opposition has been made to me, 
or I have been opposed. \ 

Restltum tlbi est, Opposition has been made to you, or you have 
been opposed, fee. 

Past-perf. Restltum mihi Srat, Opposition had been made to me, 
or I had been opposed. 

Restltum tlbi Srat, Opposition had been made to you, or you had 
' been opposed, fee. 

702 Conjugation, in part, of the participle in turo with the verbs 
Ss- and fu- be in the sense of intention or destiny. 

Indicative Mood. 

With the present of Ss-, intend to . 

Nihil acturus sum, I intend to do nothing. 

• i.e. ‘ All this time’ or ‘ for a time.' This tense must not be con- 
founded with the aorist, 

+ Or as an aorist, ‘ Opposition was made to me,’ &c. 
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am destined to . 

Quid tlmeam, si befitus ftiturus sum ? What am I to fear, if I 
am destined to be happy ? 

703 With the Past of 6s-, intended to . 

Nihil acturfis 6 ram, I intended to do nothing. 

was destined to . 

Quid tlmCrem, si beatus ffiturfis 6ram ? What was I to fear, if 
1 pas destined to be happy ? 

705 With the Perf. of fu-, intended to , and should have done 

so, if . 

DSdltos, occlsurus ful, If they had been given up, I should have 
killed them. 

was destined to , and should have done so, if . 

Nisi rfuertissem, intfirlturus ful, If I had not turned back, I 
should have perished. 

706 With the Past-perf. of fu-, had intended to , and would 

have done so, if . 

Quam uim lfitrfi mihi fu6rat illaturfis, In ipsum conuertl, The 
violence which the robber had intended to direct against me, I turned 
against himself. 

707 Subjunctive Mood. 

With the Pres, of 6s-, intend to . 

Scribam quid acturus sim, I will write word what I intend 
to do. 

am destined to . 

Nescio quando sim ni8rIturfiB, I know not when 1 am to die. 

708 With the Past of 6s-, intended to . 

ScripsI quid acturfis essem, I wrote word what 1 intended to do. 

was destined to . 

NesciSbam quando essem mSrltfirfis, I knew not when I was to 

die. 
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709 With the Perf. of fu-, intended to, and should have done so, 

if . 

Quis dfibltat quin dedltos occlsurus fuSrim ? Who doubts but 
that, if they had been given up, I should have killed them t 

was destined to, and should have done so, if . 

SSquItiir ut nisi rBuertissem, intgriturus fuSrim, It follows that 
if I had not turned back, I should have perished, 

710 With the Infinitive of 8s-, intend to . 

Scio* eum nihil acturum essg, I know* that he intends* to do 
nothing. 

is destined to . 

Scio omnSs hCmlnes mSrlturos essg, I know that all men are 
destined to die. 

711 With the Perf.-inf. of fu-, intended to , and should have 

done so, if . 

Fama est m8 dedltos occlsurum fuissS, There is a report that if 
they had been given up, I should have killed them. 

was destined to , and should have done so, if . 

Certum est mS nisi rguertissem, intgrlturum fuissS, It is cer- 
tain that if I had not turned back, I should have perished. 

712 Conjugation of the participle in endo when used with the verb 
8s- aud fu- be in the sense of duty or necessity. 

Indicative Mood. 

With the Pres, of 8s-. 

Mihi omnia un6 tempSrB sunt agenda, I have every thing to do 
at once. 

713 With the Past of 8s-. 

Mihi omnia un5 tempOre grant agenda, 1 had every thing to do 
at once. 

714 With the Fut. of 8s-. 

Mihi omnia uno tempSre grunt agenda, I shall have every thing 
to do at once. 

* After a past tense, as sciebam ‘ I knew,’ the infinitive would lie 
translated by 1 intended’ or * were destined.’ 
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715 With the Pres.-perf. of fu*. 

Nisi firm&ta extrema agmlnis fuissent, ingens clades accIpiendA 
fuit, If the rear of the line of march had not been strengthened, a 
tremendous blow must have been received. 

Ab AlexamSnO fuit h&benda o ratio, The speech was to have been 
made by Alexamenus, {but as he is now dead) &c. 

716 With the Past-perf. of fu-. 

Ab AlexamCnO fuSrat h&benda 0 ratio, The speech was to have 
been made by Alexamenus, ( but as he was then dead) &c. 

717 Subjunctive Mood. 

With the Pres, of 5s-. 

Nescio quid sit nObls Agendum, 1 know not what we ought to do. 

718 With the Past of 5s-. 

NesciSbam quid esset nObls agendum, 1 knew not what we ought 
to do. 

719 With the Pres.-perf. of fu-. 

Hoc haud dubium fecit quin nisi firmata extrema agmlnis 
fuissent, ingens clades acclpienda fu6rit, This made it certain that 
if the rear of the line of march had not been strengthened, a tremen- 
dous blow must have been received. 

720 Infinitivb Mood. 

With Imperf. of 6s-. 

Sentit diffSrendum esse In aestfitem bellum, He feds that the 
war must be put off to the summer. 

721 With the Perf. of fu-. 

Hoc scio, nisi rSuertisset, In illo el conclaul ciibandum fuissS, 
This 1 know, that if he had not turned back, he would have had to 
deep in that chamber. 


722 SOME IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE VERBS 

CONJUGATED. 

The verb 6s- means, first, eat; secondly, live; thirdly, exist for 
the senses, be ; fourthly, exist for the mind, be. In the first sense 
the forms in use are as follows : 
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8s- eat. 

Indicative Mood. Present. S. 5a you eat, est he eats ; P. estls 
you eat. 

Imperative. Present. S. 5s* eat thou ; P. estS eat ye. 

Future. S. esto thou shall eat, esto he shall eat ; P. estoti? ye 
shall eat. 

Subjunctive. Past. S. essem eases esset; P. essSmbs esaStts 
essent. 

Infinitive. ess8 to eat. + 

Passive. Indie. Pres. S. 3. estttr. Svbj. Past. S. 3. essetfir. 

722. 1 The same forms exist for several of the compounds, as cfim8s- 
eat up, whence cSmSs, earnest, ctfmestls, c8mess8. 

722. 2 The verb 8d- eat is but a variety of 8s- eat. It is declined 
regularly, except that for the subj. pres., besides the regular 8dam 
&c. it has also an old form 8dim, 8dls <fcc. 


8s- or fu- be. 

(a) Imperfect Tenses. 
Indicative Mood. 
Past. 


Present. 

S. sum 1 am 
8sJ you are 
eett he is 
P. sumiis we are 
estls you are 
sunt they are 


S. 8 ram I was 

8ras you were 
8rat he was 
P. 8ramtts we were 
8rutls you were 
8rant they were 


Future. 

S. 8r5 1 shall be 

8rfe you will be 
8rft he will be 
P. 8rlmfis we shall be 
Srltls you will be 
8runt they will be. 


Imperative. * 

Present. S. 8s be; P. est8 be. 

Future. S. cst5 thou shall be, est5 he shall be ; P. estdt8 ye 
shall be, sunto they shall be. 


• The quantity is not proved by the authority of any poet, but in- 
ferred from the statements of the grammarians Priscian (ix. 1, 11) and 
Servius (ad Aen. v. 785). 

t Thus it appears that forms which begin with es, and these alone, 
are used with the double sense of ‘ eat’ and ‘ be.’ 

J Es and est often lose the e, as sanu's, iussu’s , for sanus is, iusslis 
is ; bonust, bonast, bonumst, for bonds est, bona est, bonum est ; quantist 
for quanti est; umbra’s imantum, J J laut. Mil. ill. 1. 31. 
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Subjunctive 





Present. 

Past. 


Or 

&. 

sim 

1 am 

S. essem 

I was 

s. 

fttrem 


sis 

you are 

essBs 

you were 


f3res 


sit 

he is 

esset 

he was 


fSret 

p. 

slmtts 

we are 

P. essSmtts 

we were 

p. 



sltls 

you are 

e8s6tls 

you were 


— 


suit 

they are 

essent 

they were 


fSrent. 


Inbinitive. 
essS to be ; fttrB will be. 


Participle Future. 
ftttu.ro- about to be. 


(b) Perfect Tenses. 


S. fui 1 have been 
fuistl you have been 
fuit he has been 


Indicative. 

Present-perfect. 

' P. fulmtts 
fuistls 
fuSrunt 


we have been 
you have been 
fuSrS they have been. 


Or as 

S. fui I was 
fuistl you were 
fuit he was 


Aorist. 

P. fulmtts we were 

fuistls you were 

fuBrunt or fuBrB they were. 


S. fuBram I had been 
fuBr&s you had been 
fuBrat he had been 


Past-perfect. 

P. fuBr&mtts we had been 
fuBr&tls you had been 
fuBrant they had been. 


Future-perfect. 


S. fuSrS I shall have been 
fugris you will have been 
fuSrlt he will have been 


P. fuBrlmtts we shall have been 
fuBrltls you will have been 
fuSrint they will have been. 


* For the other meanings of the subjunctive tenses see the conjuga- 
tion of scribam, & c. 
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Subjunctive. 


Present-perfect. 


S. fugrim I have been 
fugrls you have been 
fuSrit he has been 


P. fugrlmfis we have been 
fuSritls you have been 
fugrint they have been. 


S. fugrim I was 
fugria you were 
fugrit he was 


Or as Aorist. 

P. fugrlmfis we were 
fugrftls you were 
’fugrint they were. 


Past-perfect. 


S. fuiasem I had been 
fuissgs you had been 
fuisset he had been 


P. fuissgmfis we had been 
fuissCtls you had been 
fuissent they had been. 


Infinitive. 

fuissg to have been , was or had been. 

724 As regards quantity, a. Es is often long in old writers (as 
Plautus, Mil. 61. in. 1. 30), which agrees with the formation from 
esis (eis), with 5s eat, and with the Greek tis. b. For the quantity 
of the i after r in fugris, fugrimfis, fugritls, of the indicative and 
subjunctive, see § 476. 

725 Old forms are, a. gsum I am, gsfimfis, gsunt, gsim &c. (see 
Varr. L. L. ix. 57), which are in nearer agreement with the root 
gs-. b. slmus for siimus (comp, scriblmus) was used by Augustus 
(Suet. Aug. 87). c. escit, an inceptive present (§ 752), occurs in 
old writings (as xii. Tab. ap. OeU. xx. 1. 25, Lucr. i. 612) as a 
future. So indeed the whole future tense gro, gris <fcc. is in form 
a mere present. Compare also fgrg (=fugrg), a present in form, a 
future in meaning, d. A fuller form of the subjunctive present, 
siem, sigs <kc., is common in the older writers, e. Another form 
of the present subjunctive, used in old writers, is S. fuam, fuSs, 
fuat ; P. fuant. /. The past subjunctive — S. ffirem, fgrgs, fgret ; 
P. fgrent— sometimes takes the place of essem in classical writers, 
especially in hypothetical sentences (§ 1209), and those which de- 
note a purpose (§ 1179). It also occurs in compound tenses for 
essem, but not in Cicero.* g. In the perfect tenses a fuller form, 

* This From Madvig. 
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fa-uls- existed for the older writers, as fuulmus (Enn. ap. Cic. de 
Or. hi. 42), fuuisset {Enn. ap. Odl. xn. 4.4). h. An imperfect 
participle enti- (N. ens) is attributed to Caesar by Priscian. The 
compounds praesenti- present, absenti- absent, for prae-Ss-enti-, 
&b-Ss-enti, are in form participles, in meaning adjectives. So also 
consentgs for cSn-gs-entgs, in the phrase, Dl consentgs, literally 
the united gods. In late philosophical writings ens is used as a 
substantive for a thing. 

727 Es- or fu- compounded with pr5 or pr5d, be profitable. 

Indicative. Pres. 8. PrSsum prodgs prSdest, P. prosfimfis 

prbdestls prOsunt. Past. S. Prodgram pr5dgr&s <fcc. Fut. 8. 
Pr5dgr5 prSdgrfs <fec. Pres.-perf. PrOful &c. Past-perf. PrSfuS- 
ram &c. Fut. -per f. ProfugrS <fcc. 

Imperative probably not in use. 

Subjunctive. Pres. PrOsim &c. Past. PrOdessem &c. Prcs.- 
perf. PrSfugrim &c. Past-perf. PrOfuissem &c. 

Infinitive. Imperf. Prgdessg. Per/. ProfuissS. 

Participle. Fut. Prof&turo-. 

728 Es- or fu-, compounded with the adjective p8ti- or p8t-, be 

able, can. 

Indicative. Pres. 8. Possum pStSs pStest, P. possumils pS- 
testls possunt. Past. S. PStSram pfltgrits pStgrat, P. p8t8r3mfls 
pgtgratls pStgrant. Fut. S. PStgrfi pStgrfs pStgrit, P. pStgrfmua 
pStSrftls pStgrunt. Pres.-perf. P8tul p8tuistl &c. Past-perf. P8- 
tugram &c. Fut.-perf. 8. PStuSrft pStuSrfs pStugrft, P. p8tu8- 
rlmiis pStugritls pStugrint. 

Imperative not in use. 

Subjunctive. Pres. Possim possls <fcc. Past. Possem posses 
&c. Pres.-perf. S. P8tu8rim pStuSrls pStugrit, P. pStugrlmfis 
pBtuSrltls pStugrint. Past-perf. PStuissem pgtuissSs &c. 

Infinitive. Imperf. PossS (used sometimes as a future, will 
be able). Perf. PStuissg. 

Participle. PStenti-* or pStent-. 

729 Fgr -bring. (For the perfect tenses see § 646.) 

Indicative. Pres. 8. Fgro fers fert, P. fgrlmiis fertls fgrunt 

Past-imp. Fgrgbam &c. Fut. Fgram <fcc. 

• This is used rather as an adjective than as a participle. 
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Imperative. Pres. S. FSr, P. fertfi. Fut. S. Ferto ferto, P. 
fertStS fSruntS. 

Subjunctive. Pres. FSram &c. Past. Ferrem <fec. 

Infinitive. FerrS. Part. Fgrenti- or fgrent-. Gerund. F8- 
rendo-. 

The passive is regular except in the indie, pres, ferrls, fertur ; 
imperative fertor ; subj.past ferrSr &c. ; infin. ferri ; and part.perf. 
lato-. 

730 Inqu- or inqui- say has only Ind. Pres. S. inquam inquls in- 

quit, P. inqulmtis inqultls inquiunt. Past-imperf. 

inquiebat. Fut. inquiOs inquiet. ’ Per/. inquistl in- 

quit. 

Imperat. Pres. S. inquS. Fut. inqulta. The present inquam 
is only used in repeating a phrase, I say, I tell you once more ; and 
inquit says he or said he introduces a direct speech, and always 
follows one or two words of this speech. 

731 CSd- give, tell, only used in the imperative present. 

S. CSd5 give (me), tell (me) ; P. cettS give (me), tell (me). 

* 

732 Da- put or give. 

Indicative. Pres. S. Do das dat, P. dSmus d&tls dant. Past- 
imp. D8,bam <fcc. Fut. D&bo <fcc. Pres. -per/. D6dl <fcc. Past- 
perf. DSdSram <fcc, Fut. -per/, dfidtro <fcc. 

Imperative. Pres. S. Dfi,, P. dStg. Fut. S. D5t5 d&to, P. 
d&tote danto. 

Subjunctive. Pres. S. Dem dSs det, P. demus datls dent. 
Past-imperf. D&rem &c. Pres. -per/. DgdCrim &c. Past-perf. 

Dgdissem &c. 

Infinitive. Imperf. D&rg. Per/. Dgdissg. 

Participle. Imperf. Danti- or dant-. Fut. D&turo-. Ge- 
rund. Dando-. 

The Subj. Pres, has also an old form, duim, duls &c. , from a 
crude form du-. 

733 V81- or uSl- wish. 

Indicative, Pres. S. VolS uls uolt or uult, P. uSlumfis uoltls 
or uultls u81unt. Past-imp. VClebam <fec. Fut. Vdlarn u81es <fec. 
Pres.-perf. V81ul &c. Pastperf. V81u8ram ho. Fut.-perf. VS- 
Iu8r8 &c. 

. K 
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Imperative not in use. 

Subjunctive. Pres. S. VClim uglls u81it, P. uSlimils uglitls 
u81int. Past. V ellem uellSs &c. Pres. -per/. VSluSrim &e. Past- 
perf. VOluissem <fcc. 

Infinitive. Imperf. Veils. Per/. VSluissS. 

Participle. Imper/. VClenti- or uSlent-. Gerund. Vtflendo-. 

734 N8u81- or n5l- be unwilling, a compound of ne or non and uSl-. 

Indicative. Pres. S. N018 nguls* or nonuls nSuolt* or non- 
uoltf, P. nol&mus nguoltls* or nonuoltlsf nOlunt. Past-imp. 

Nolebam <fec. Put. nolgs nolet &c. Pres.-per/. Nolul &c. 

Past-per/. Nolugram &c. Fut.-perf. Nolu8r5 &c. 

Imperative. Pres. S. Noll, P. nolltS. Put. S. NOllto, P. 
nOlltCtg. 

Subjunctive. Pres. Nolim noils <fcc. Past. Nollem <fec. Pres.- 
per/. NoluSrim &c. Past-per/. Noluissem &c. 

Infinitive. Imper/. Nolle. Per/. NoluissS. 

Participle. Imper/. Nolenti- or nolent-. Gerund. Nolendo-. 

735 MauSl- or mal- prefer, a compound of m&gg and u<31-. 

Indicative. Pres. S. MaufiloJ or malo mauls mauolt§, P. 
maliimus mauoltIs§ m&uSluntt or malunt. Past-imp. MalSbam 

<fec. Put. males malet &c. Pres.-per/. Malul &c. Past-per/. 

Malugram <fec. Put. -per/. MaluSro &c. 

Imperative not in use. 

Subjunctive. Pres. MauSlimt or malim malls &c. Past. 
Mauelleml or mallem &c. Pres.-per/. MaluSrim &c. Past-per/. 
Maluissem <fcc. 

Infinitive. Imperf. Mauellgj or mallC. Per/. MaluissS. 

736 Fi- become, used in the imperfect tenses as a passive of f&ci- or 
f&c- make (see § 534). 

Indicative. Pres. S. FlS fts fit, P. ftunt. Past- 

imp. FiCbam &c. Put. Flam ftgs <fec. 

Imperative. Pres. S. Fi, P. flt8. 

• The forms with ne are found in the older writers, 
f Or nonuult and nonuultis. 

J The longer forms maualo See. are found in the older writers. 

§ Or manult and muuultis. 
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Subjunctive. Pres. Pram <fec. Past. Ftgrem* <fec. 

Infinitive. Tmperf. FJSrt.* 

737 I- go. 

Indicative. Pres. S. Eo Is it, P. Imfis Itls eunt. Past-imp. 
Emm &c. Fut. I bo Ibis &c. Pres.-perf. Iul or il iistl ilt etc. 
Past-perf. Iugram or igram &c. Fut. - per f. IuCro or igrS fee. 

Imperative. Pres. S. I, P. Itg. Fut. S. Ito Ito, P. Itotgeuntfi. 

Subjunctive. Pres. Earn eas &c. Past. Irem &c. Pres.-perf 
Iugrim or igrim (fee. Past-perf. Iuissem or iissem or issera (fee. 

Infinitive. Tmp&rf. Irg. Perf. Iuissg iissg or issg. 

Participle. Imperf. Ienti- or ient-, N. iens, Ac. euntem, 0. 
euntte &c. Fut. Ituro-. Gerund. Eundo-. 

737. 1 The passive is used impersonally. Indic. Itiir, Ibat&r, ibltiir, 
Itum est &c. Subj. Eatiir, Irgtiir, Itum sit &e. Infin. Irl, Itum 
essg. 

737. 2 Some of the compounds being transitive form a passive, as &di- 
approach. Hence Ind. Pres. & SdeSr &dlrls &dltiir, P. Sdlmfir 
Sdlmlnl Sdeuntur &c. 

737. 3 Vgni- for ugnum i- he offered for sale, is a compound of i- go, 
and consequently conjugated like it. 

738 Qui- le able, and ngqui- be unable, are conjugated as i- go ; but 
have no imperative, no participle imperfect or future, and no ge- 
rund. 

739 Ai- affirm, say, is seldom used except in the following forms : 

Indicative. Pres. S. Aio als or ais alit or ait, P. 

aiunt. Past. Aigbam or aibam aiebas <fcc. 

740 DERIVATION <fec. OF VERBS. 

It has been stated that many substantives and adjectives in a 
and o are used as verbs in a (§ 522) ; that some substantives in u 
are used as verbs in u (§ 526) ; that some substantives and adjec- 
tives in i are used as verbs in i (§ 528). 

* The t is sometimes long in old writers, as Terence (Ad. i. 2. 26) 
and Plautus (Trin. n. 4. 131, and Men. v. 5. 24). 
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741 It has been stated (ij 224) that some adjectives have a crude 
form in t as well as that in o or a. Similarly some adjectives in o 
or a coexist with verbs in * ; and some adjectives in * coexist with 
verbs in a. Thus there is 


An adj. ins&no- mad, and a verb 

,, largo- bountiful, ,, 

„ cfilgri- quick, „ 

„ 18ui- light, „ 

,, lCui- smooth, ,, 


insani- be mad. 
largi- (r. ) lavish. 
cSlfira- quicken. 
I8ua- lift. 
lCua- polish. 


742 As so large a number of substantives and adjectives ended in o 
or a, and these led to verbs in a, the consequence was, that there 
was a tendency to introduce an a in all such secondary verbs, even 
when the substantive or adjective ended in a consonant. Thus 
there is 


A subst. n5mSn- name, and a verb nSmlna- name. 
„ laud- praise, ,, lauda- praise. 

„ 8n8s-* load, 

„ robSr- hardness, 

,, exiil- an exile, 

An adj. mSmfir- mindful, 

,, exoss- boneless, 


SnSra- load. 
rObSra- harden. 
exftla- be an exile. 
mgmSra- mention. 
exossa- bone. 


„ praeclp- or praeclplt- head foremost, and a verb prae- 
clplta- send head foremost. 


742. 1 A few compound verbs take a final a although the simple verb 
ends in a consonant : as, 

From spSc- or spgci- (obsolete) look, consplca- (r.) behold. 

„ diic-t lead, Sdfica- bring up, nurse. 

,, spem- despise, aspema- (r.) spurn. % 


* Verbs formed in this way from nouns in Is, 9s &c. are very numer- 
ous: as, pignera-, uenera- (r.), frigera-, tempera-, uolnera-, genera- 
glomera-, modera- &c. The neuter noun modes- is obsolete, it is true, but 
its existence is proved bv the adj. modesto-. Ramshom erroneously con- 
siders fra as a verbal suffix, and even quotes as an example uocifera- (r.). 
t See § 451.1. 

t This class is probably formed directly from compounded nouns, as 
is certainly the case with remlga- ‘ row,’ from remtg- * rower and that 
from remo- (m.) ‘ oar,’ and ag- ‘ put in motion.’ Velifica- (r.) ‘ make 
sail,’ from uelifico- ‘making sail;’ and that from uelo- (n.) ‘sail’ and 
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742. 2 Some verbs in a from substantives signify to supply with the 
thing which the substantive denotes :* thus there is 

A subst. t&bula- plank , and a verb cont&biila- cover with planks. 
„ tigno- (n.) beam, and a verb contigna- furnish with 
beams. 

„ calceo- shoe, and a verb calcea- shoe. 

743 Such verbs are often found only as perfect participles in to : 
thus, 

From barba- beard, barbato- bearded. 

,, Sctilo- eye , bciilato- provided with eyes. 

,, auri- ear, aurlto - provided with ears. 

„ cornu- horn , comuto- homed. 

,, aes- bronze, aer&to- armed with bronze. 

„ denti- or dent- tooth, dentato- armed with teeth. 

,, cord- heart, bSnS cordato- good-hearted, i. e., in the Ro- 
man sense of the phrase, clever. 

744 Certain reflective verbs from substantives also signify to pro- 
vide oneself with what the substantive denotes. The verbs in 
question belong chiefly to military phraseology : 

From &qua- water, Squa- (r.) fetch water. 

„ frumento- (n.) com, frumenta- (r.) fetch com, forage. 

„ pabELlo- {a.) fodder, pabiUa- (r.) fetch fodder , forage. 

,, matSria- timber, matSria- (r.) fetch timber. 

,, ligno- firewood, ligna- (r.) fetch firewood. 

,, praeda- booty, praeda- (r.) go plundering. 

„ pisci- fish, pisca- (r.) fish. 

744. 1 Again, certain reflective verbs from adjectives signify to regard 
as what the adjective denotes : as, 

From gr&ui- heavy, gr&ua- (r.) regard as heavy, be unwilling to 
bear. 

„ digno- worthy, digna- (r.) deem worthy of one, deign. 

fac- ‘ make.’ Vocifera- (r.) * raise one’s voice,’ from an obsolete adj. 
uocifero- • raising the voice and that from uoc- * voice’ and fcr- ' raise.’ 
Opituta- (r.) ‘bring help,’ from an obsolete adj. opitulo- ‘ bringing help ;’ 
and that from op- * help' and toi- ‘ bring.’ 

* The English language agrees in this use of substantives as verbs. 
Thus we use the phrases, to shoe a horse, to water a horse, to horse a 
coach. 
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From indigno- unworthy, indigna- (r.) deem unworthy of one. 

,, mlsCro- wretched, mlsSra- (r.) regard as wretched, pity. 

745 Verbs called frequentative, and they are very numerous, are 
formed by adding the suffix tta to the simple verb : as, 

Ag- put in motion, liglta- put in constant motion. 

Quaer- seek , quaerfta- seek perseveringly. 

Cluma- cry out, clamlta- keep crying out. 

Mina- (r.) threaten, rnlnlta- (r.) keep threatening. 

Flu- flow, flulta- keep flowing. 

Sequ- (r.) follow, secta- (r.) he in the habit of following.* 

746 As this suffix Ita is very similar to ito, the suffix of perfect 
participles, similar contractions and alterations commonly take 
place : thus, 

Merg- sink, participle merso-, frequentative mersa-. t 

Trah- draw, participle tracto-, frequentative tracta-. 

P81- drive, participle pulso-, frequentative pulsa-.t 

747 Some frequentatives are formed by the suffix tXta : as, from 
scrlb- write, scriptlta- ; from lCg- read, lectlta- ; from ulu- live, 
uictlta-. 

748 Many frequentatives have superseded the simple verb : thus, 
gus-ta- taste was formed from an obsolete verb gfis- taste, which 
is also the root of the substantive gus-tu- taste ; Imlta- (r.) copy 
was formed from an obsolete verb Ima- (r.), which is also the root 
of the substantive Ima-g5u- likeness; pota- drink to excess, was 
formed from an obsolete verb po- drink, which is also the root of 
the participle poto- drunk, and of the substantive po-ciilo- (n.) 
drinking-cup. 

749 A few verbs form, what are at once diminutives and frequenta- 
tives, with the suffix Tea : as, fdd- dig, fddlca- keep digging or nudg- 
ing ; udl- pull, uelllca- keep plucking. 

750 A few diminutive verbs are formed with a suffix ilia or tilla : 
as, ftiue- warm, focilla- cherish ; scrlb- write, conscribilla- scribble 
over ; sorbe- suck, sorbilla- suck a drop or two ; c&n- siwj, can- 

* The so-called frequentatives in cina- (r.), as sermo-cina- (r.) ‘con- 
verse,’ patro-cina- (r.) * act the patron,’ uati-cina- (r.) ‘ act the prophet,’ 
are probably formed upon the same principle from the verb can- * sing,’ 
just as medita- (r.) is at one time applied to music, at another to any 
repeated act. 

+ But the frequentatives merla-, pulta- are used by the old writers. 
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tilla- warble. VentUa- fan, from the subst. uento- wind, and 
ustfila- tinge, from the verb us- or ttr- bum, are also diminu- 
tives. * 

751 A few imitative verbs are formed from nouns, with a suffix in 
issa: as, from p&t£r- father, p&trissa- take after one's father ; from 
Graeco- a Greek, Graecissa- be in the Greek fashion A 

752 Inceptive verbs are formed from verbs, substantives and adjec- 
tives, with the suffix escX or isc : as, 

From feru- boil, feru-esc- or feru-isc- begin to boil. 

,, [stin- an old man\, sSn-esc- grow old. 

,, luc- light, lucisc- or lucesc- get light. 

752. 1 If the substantive or adjective end in o or a, the e of esc is 
sometimes omitted, and the vowel a prevails : as, from 

PuSro- a boy , r8-puSra-sc- become a boy again. 

IntSgSro- or -a- whole, rCd-in tSgra -sc- become whole again. 

753 But there are exceptions both ways, those verbs taking an a 
which are not entitled to it, and those which should have it 
dropping it : as, 

From maturo- or -a- ripe, m&turesc- ripen. 

,, ufitSs- old, uCtSrasc- become old. 

754 The suffix ess is added to a few verbs in i without any marked 
change of meaning : thus, 

From c&pi- lake is formed c&pess- take. 

,, P8,ci- obs. draw~\ „ I&cess- provoke. 

,, [arci- obs. call to one ] „ arcess- send for.§ 

755 A few verbs, called desiderative, are formed from verbs with a 
suffix turi, which is liable to the same changes as the participial 
sufljx to : thus, 

* Ramshom erroneously treats as diminutival verbs exula-, iacula- 
(r.), opitula- (r.), uigila-, strangula-, the last of which is probably formed 
from an obsolete subst. strangula- ‘ a halter,’ corresponding to the Greek 
crrpayyaXa-. 

f These verbs are formed after the Greek verbs in i(: as, MrjSifciv. 
Indeed the later Latin writers use the z instead of ss, and write patriz-are. 

{ In Greek tax or uric. 

§ Peteas- 4 seek’ is formed in this way from the obsolete form peti- 
4 seek,’ which is also the root of petiui, petitua, pctitor. 
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From 6m- buy, emptfiri- desire to buy. 

,, 6d- eat, Csttri- be hungry. 

,, p&r- or p&ri- bring forth, part&ri- be in labour. 

So Sullat&ri- desire to play Sulla, implies such a verb as Sulla- 
(r.) play Sulla. (See § 622.) 

756 Compounds of file- or f&ci- and fl- are made with prefixes com- 
monly supposed to be verbs : as, 

From t6pe- be warm, t8p$f&c-* or t8p8f&ci- make warm, tSpSfl- 
become warm. 

,, lique- melt, llqufif&c- or llquSfXci- melt, cause to melt, 
llquefl- melt, become melted. 

757 The compound verbs formed by prefixed prepositions are very 
numerous. (See prepositions in the Syntax.) 

758 The verbs so compounded often undergo certain changes of the 
vowel : thus, d frequently becomes l before one consonant, e be- 
fore two consonants : thus, 

From statu- set up, is formed constltu- establish. 

„ did- fall, „ occld- set or die. 

„ s&li- leap, „ inslli- leap upon. # 

,, clip- or c&pi- take, „ acclp- or acclpi- receive, and ac- 

cepto- received. 

,, i&c- or i&ci- throw, „ cOnlc- or conlci-t hurl, and con- 

iecto- hurled. 

But the compounds of c&ue- beware, m&ne- wait, trfih- draw, Sma- 
love, remain unaltered. 

759 Again, S generally becomes f before a single consonant : as, 

From s6de- sit, asslde- sit near. 

,, r6g- make straight, dlrig- guide. 

,, t8ne- keep, abstlne- keep away. 

But the compounds of p8t- go or seek, t8g- cover, t8r- rub, g8r- 
wear or carry, remain unaltered. 

760 The diphthong ae becomes *, and au becomes o or u : thus, 

From caed- cut, occld- kill. 

,, laed- strike, illld- dash against. 

* In these words the vowel e before/ is seldom long except in the 
older poets. 

t Commonly written conjic- or conjici-. 
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From quaer- seek, exqulr- seek out. 

,, claud- or clud-* shut, reclud- open. 

,, plaud- dap (the hands), explod- drive off { the stage by 
clapping the hands).f 

But the compounds of haere- stick retain the diphthong. Gene- 
rally for the changes in compound verbs see § 555. 2, &c. 

761 A few compound verbs are formed with a prefixed particle : 
thus, 

From nS not and sci- know, nesci- know not. 

,, n6 not and qui- be able, ngqui- be unable. 

,, nS not and uSl- wish, nfiuSl- or n5l- be unwilling. 

,, mSJS ill and die- speak, m&lSdlc- abuse. 

,, biSnS well and f5c- do, bSnSf&c- do a kindness. 

,, m&gS more and u51- wish, mauSl- or ma.\- prefer. 

,, s5t enough and Sg- do, s5.t5.g- have enough to do. 

762 The negative in appears never to be prefixed to verbs t, except 
to the participles, especially those in to, and even then the com- 
pound participle commonly becomes an adjective ; except also the 
verbals in tu, which occur only as ablatives, as iniussu- without 
orders, incultu- without cultivation. 

Docto- taught, indocto- unlearned. 

Loto- washed, illoto- unwashed. 

Scienti- knowing, inscienti- not knowing. 

Dlcenti- speaking, indlcenti- not speaking. 

763 Many of these participles in to with in prefixed are to be 

translated by not to be ed ; as, 

uicto- conquered , inuicto- invincible. 

meuso- measured, immenso- immeasurable. 

penso- weighed, impenso- too enormous to be weighed. 

* Probably contracted from such a form as clauid •. Compare the 
Greek substantive K\nftS-, Latin claui-, and gaudeo gauisus. 

f Corresponding in effect to the English ‘ hooting off, hissing off.’ 

J Hence it is probably an error to derive ignosc- ‘ pardon’ from in 
‘ not’ and gnosc- ‘ take cognizance.’ See § 1308. 2. 
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764 This term includes those secondary parts of speech which have 
little or no variety of form, and are called adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions and iuteijections. 

765 It is not always possible to draw the line between these, as the 
same word may be at one time an adverb, at another a preposi- 
tion; or again atone time an adverb, at another a conjunction. 
Thus, antS before or formerly may be either adverb or preposition ; 
and slmiil at the same time or as soon as may be either an adverb 
or a conjunction. 

766 A large number of the particles must be treated individually 
to show their origin. In a grammar, however, it is out of place 
to do more than exhibit those suffixes which apply to whole 
classes. 


ADVERBS. 

767 Adverbs are formed in Latin from adjectives and substantives, 
including pronouns, and also from verbs. 

768 From adjectives in o or a are commonly formed adverbs in e : 
as, from the adjective lato- or -a- wide, the adverb late widely ; 
from the adjective pSrlculoso- or -a- dangerous, the adverb pSrlcu- 
losS dangerously. 

769 From participles in o or a, used as adjectives, are formed in 
like manner adverbs in e: as, from docto- learned, the adverb 
doctO learnedly ; from omato- dressed, the adverb ornate with 
ornament ; from doctisslimo- most learned, the adverb doctissiime 
most learnedly. 

770 But mS,lo- bad, and bSno- (old form bSno-) good, form their 
adverbs, mills ill, and bSnS well, with a short d. InfemS below, 
and superng above also occur with a short S. So also rltS duly 
has a short i, though only a shortened form of rccte. 

771 Some adjectives and participles in o or a form adverbs in 5 :* 

* In some cases this termination is the ablative of the noun ; in others 
it probably corresponds to the Greek adverbs in as, from adjectives of 
the same form. Thus, even in Greek, obras and uina ‘thus,’ a<pvus and 
< Kpvu ‘ suddenly,' coexist. 
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as, from ra.ro- or -a- scattered, an adverb rilro seldom ; from tuto- 
or -a- safe, an adverb tuto safely., and tutissumo most safely. 

772 But clto- or -a- quick forms its adverb cltd quickly with 6.* 

773 From adjectives and participles in i or a consonant are formed 
adverbs in Mr or tir : as, 

From molli- soft, the adverb mollItCr softly. 

„ cfilSri- swift, cSISrItSr swiftly. 

„ fellci- or fellc- fortunate, fellcItJr fortunately. 

„ mfirnSr- mindful, mSm&rftCr from memory. 

774 If the adjective or participle end in ti or t, one t is omitted : 
thus, from fimanti- or Umant- loving is formed the adverb &mantSr 
lovingly. 

775 As adjectives in o or a sometimes coexist with adjectives in i, 
so adverbs in Mr or tir are sometimes found in connexion with 
adjectives in o or a : as, 

From duro- or -a- hard, the adverbs durC and durltSr severely. 
„ largo- or -a- bountiful, the adverb largitfir bountifully. t 

77G Many adjectives, particularly comparatives, use their neuter 
singular as an adverb : thus, 

From f&ctli- easy, the adverb f&cflS easily. 

, , multo- or -a- much, the adverb multum much. 

,, doctior- more learned, the adverb doctius more learnedly. X 

776 . 1 The neuter comparative should end in ius (—ios), as just seen ; 
but in a few words a shorter form is produced by the omission of 
one of the vowels : thus without the i we have minds (for ml- 
nius) less, plus (for ple-itts$) more ; and without the u, niSgla (for 

* Vero ‘in truth,’ sero * late,’ postremo ‘at last,’ have always a long o 
in the best writers. It is only in the late writers, such as Martial and 
Statius, that these words are used with a short o. Even clto has a long o 
in the old writers, as Ter. And. ill. 1. 16, and elsewhere. 

+ Observe the same irregularity in the formation ofthe verb lari/i- ( r. ) 
‘ lavish.’ Aliter ‘ otherwise,’ like alibi ‘ elsewhere,' is formed from the 
obsolete pronoun alt-, whence the nominatives alis and alitl. 

I The poets use adverbs of this form more freely than the prose wri- 
ters, and even in the plural ; ns Virgil, acerba luens, crebra ferit. 

§ Comp. TrAetov and tr\toy (for irAs-iov). 
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m&gifis) more, nlmla too much, s&tls enough .* So prist for priua 
before enters into the formation of the adjective pris-tlno- former. 

777 From adjectives and substantives are formed adverbs in itus or 
tus% : thus we deduce from 

antlquo- old, antlqultfis from of old. 

caelo- heaven, caellths from heaven. 

dlulno- divine, dlulnltiis/rowi a divine source. 

fundo- bottom, fundltus from the foundation. 

radio- root, rfidlcltfis from the roots. 

publico- sb. n. pvMic money, publicity at the public cost. 

778 A few adjectives form adverbs with a suffix pgr, denoting time : 
as, from n8uo- or -a- new, nupSr lately. So also pSrumpSr and 
paulispCr for a little while, tantispSr so long, quantispSr as long as, 
sempCr§ always. 

778. 1 The adverbs of numerals have already been given in § 252, last 
column. 

779 Adjectives and substantives form adverbs in tim with the sense 
of one at a time or one by one: thus, from the adj. singillo- or 
-a- one at a time, the adverb singtilatim or singillatim or singultim 
one at a time; from paulo- (n.) little, paulatim little by little; 
from ulro- man, ulrltim man by man ; from trlbu- tribe, trlbutim 
tribe by tribe; from grgg- flock, grSgatim dock by flock; from 
gr&du- step, grltdatim step by step. |[ 

780 From verbs also are formed adverbs in tim : as, 

From sta- stand, stiLtim constantly, st&tim immediately. 

* For the meaning of nimis compare the use of the comparative, 

§ 1155. 4, See. Satis literally signifies ‘ rather full’ (see § 1155. 7). 

+ To this corresponds the Greek rtpiv (for irpiov) ‘ before.’ So also 
wAriv for wAeiov. npw has more than once a long vowel in Homer. 

t This termination corresponds in meaning to the suffix of the old 
Greek genitive Otv: as, ovpayoOtv ‘from heaven.’ Indeed the forms also 
are identical ; for the 0 must necessarily lose its aspirate in Latin, and the 
final syllable r y of the Greek would be us in Latin : compare TVTToptv, 
scribimus. The corresponding Sanscrit suffix is tits. 

§ The first syllable of semper is probably the same root which is 
spoken of in the note to § 264 ; so that it would signify ‘ one unbroken 
time.’ 

|| Compare the irregularities of paulatim, uiritim, gregatim Sic. with 
the irregularities in the formation of adjectives, §§ 227-229. This suffix 
tim is identical with the Greek Soy. as, from aycAa- ‘herd,’ ayeAifiov 
' by herds.’ 
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From prae before and sSr- put, praesertim especially. 

„ caed- cut, caesim* by cutting. 

,, pung- pierce, punctim by piercing .+ 

781 From substantives and verbs are formed a few adverbs in us: 
thus from 

C8n together and m&nu- hand, co-mln-us hand to hand. 

Ec, from and m&nu- hand, S-mln-tLs from a distance. 

So from tha verb ten- stretch, the adverb tSnftsJ stretching; whence 
protgnus forthwith .§ And from the verb uort- turn the adverb 
uorsfisj, which has also the form uorsum, corresponding in mean- 
ing to the English termination -wards. 

782 From substantives and verbs are formed a few adverbs by 
adding the suffix amf 

Thus cSn together and os- or or- (n.) mouth or face form an 
adverb, coram face to face. 

The verb pand-|| open forms an adverb, p&lam openly. 

The verb c6la- hide forms an adverb, clam secretly. 

783 In analogy with bis twice (for duls), we might have expected 
trlsll and qu&trls, but instead of these we have t6r and qu&t£r, an 
s being commonly rejected after an r. 

784 The cases of adjectives and substantives, particularly pronouns, 
are often used as adverbs : thus the following, sometimes called 
adverbs, are in origin datives denoting the time when or the place 
where <fec., hSrf yesterday, manl in the morning, lucl in the daylight, 
d8ml at home, rurl in the country, ffirls out of doors, multlmfldls in 
many a way, quStannls every year. 

785 The pronominal adverbs in bi or i, which answer to the qucs- 

* The s in this word represents the t, as it does so often in the per- 
fect participle with verbs in d. 

+ This corresponds to the Greek suffix Srjv added to verbs : as, from 
ypatp- 4 write,’ ypa&Stiv 1 in writing.’ 

J These are also prepositions. 

§ There is also a form tenam of the same meaning as tenus, whence 
protenam 4 forthwith.’ 

j| Compare scand- 4 climb’ and scala- * ladder ;’ mand- ‘ chew’ and 
mala- ‘jaw sede- 4 sit’ and sella- 4 chair.’ 

TI Compare the Greek rpis, and perhaps rtrpaKis. For the loss of 
the s compare linter 1 a boat’ for lintris, puer for puerus, uidebare for 
uidebaris. 
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tion where or when , and may be seen in the second column of the 
table in § 366, are probably old datives. 

786 Again, the following, sometimes called adverbs, are in origin 
accusatives : 

DCmura home i. e. to one's home, rus into the country, fSras 
out of doors i. e. going out of doors. 

787 The pronominal adverbs in 6, which answer to the question 
whither, and may be seen in the third column of the table § 366, 
are probably old accusatives which have lost the final m. 

788 Closely related to the pronominal adverbs in o are the adverbs 
iu tro from prepositions <fec. : as, 

R6-tro backward. 

Por-ro* forward. 

Cl-trot towards the speaker. 

Vl-trot to a distance, forward, voluntarily. 

In-tro inwards. 

Con-tro towards. X 

789 Adverbs in t*§, chiefly from pronouns, are used with compara- 
tive adjectives or comparative adverbs : as, 

Eo mSgls so much the more or the more. 

Quo mlniis by how much the less or the less. 

IlOc utlllus to this extent the more usefully. 

Nihllo mlniis never the less. 

790 The terminations indl, In, and im, seen in the fourth column 
of the table § 366, must be considered as varieties of one suffix, 
since the compounds deindiS, exindO &c. have also the shortened 


* Ptr is the old preposition, corresponding to our * for,’ whence comes 
por-tro, por-ro , and by contraction pro. 

t Whence ultra citroque * backwards and forwards,’ in which the 
word ‘ backwards’ is a translation of citro. The common derivation of 
ultro ‘ willingly,' from uol- ‘ wish,’ is altogether indefensible. 

J This word is seen in the compound verb contro-uort- ‘ turn against.’ 
These adverbs in tro, though ultimately derived from prepositions, are 
immediately formed from adjectives, more or less obsolete, in tero. 

§ These are commonly held to be ablatives, and supposed to be trans- 
lated literally when we say multo motor ‘greater by much.’ The Greek 
too uses voWij) petfav. Still it is possible that they are in reality only 
the old accusatives in o, which have lost their final m : eo tnaior ‘ the 
greater to this degree.’ 
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forms dein, exin, exim* (fee. The suffix is strictly di\, the n be- 
longing to the pronominal base. 

791 The adverbs in am, from pronouns, denote how much: as, tam 
so, quam how, quanquam however, no matter how, although, quam- 
uls or quamlubet as much as you please, although. 

792 The adverbs in urn, chiefly from pronouns, denote the time 
when: as, turn or tuncj then, (nura) or nuncj now, quom or quum 
or cum when, umquam or unquam (formerly cumquam) ever, num- 
quam or nuuquam (for ne-umquam) never, quondam (for quom- 
dam) at a certain time ( past or future), plCrumquS generally. 

793 The adverbs in a§ generally denote the road along which any 
thing is done. A large majority of these are from pronouns, as 
may be seen in § 366. Other examples are, recta in a straight 
line, dextra along the road on the right, sinistra along the road on 
the left. 

794 Some ablatives of nouns are used as adverbs : thus, ergo|| in- 
deed, really, in the matter of, is the ablative of an old Latin noun, 
ergo- (n.) work ; and similarly mSdfili only is literally by measure, 
being the ablative of m5do- (in.) measure. Likewise manS in the 
morning , diu in the daytime, noctu or noctS by night, lucS in the 
daylight, may be considered as ablatives. 

795 The adverb quando, from the relative, and those connected 
with it, denote time : as, quando** when, Sllquando** sometime, 
quandocunquS whenever, quandoquS whenever, some time or other. 

* This is the orthography used in Virgil. 

+ This suffix corresponds to 9tv of «e- 8 tv, iro-dev : and indeed the 
final v of the suffix Otv disappears at times in Greek, as in om<r-6t or 
oici<T-0a for ono-Bes. 

J This c is the demonstrative enclitic : see § 289. And if the inter- 
rogative enclitic ne be added, ci is preferred to c, ns in nuncine : see 
§ 293. 

§ It is generally held that these are feminine ablatives agreeing with 
via * road’ understood. 

|| Corresponding to the Greek dative tpytf ‘ in reality.’ 

V Whether we are speaking of a very great or a very' small quantity, 
it adds weight to our assertion if we can speak of the quantity as known 
by measurement. Hence, with small quantities, modo ’ by measure’ may 
be translated by ‘only ’ On the other hand, with great quantities, ad- 
modum ' up to the measure’ is equivalent to ‘ full, quite.’ Observe that 
modo in old writers has a long final o, as in Ter. And. iv. 1.6, Plant. 
Asin. prol. 5, Aul. n. 2. 62, Pseud, n. 3.23, Poen. i. 2.7, Lucr. ii. 941 
and 1135, Cic. Arat. N. D. n. 42. 107. 

** The later writers shorten the o in these two words. 
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796 The adverb titl or fit how, that, when (itself connected with 
the relative), has many adverbs compounded with or derived from 
it : as, fitlqufi anyhow, at least , fitfit no matter how, utcunquS 
howsoever, whensoever, neutlquam or nfitlquam (for ne-fitlquam) 
in no way, fitlnam 0 that / 

796. 1 The adverbs in us, from pronouns of relative origin, commonly 
denote the place where or whither : as, usquam any where or to 
any place, uspiam any where or in any place, nusquam no where 
or to no place. 

797 Many adverbs are nouns and prepositions written as one word : 
thus, 

Prfifectfi* indeedf is from pro facto for a thing done. 

Imprimis specially, from in prlmls among the first. 

Illco immediately, from in lficfi on the spot. 

Indies every day (more and more), from in dies. 

I)Bnu5 afresh, from dc nfiufi. 

ObltBr in passing (or in French, en passant), from fib ItSr on 
the road. 

Interim meanwhile, from intfir imj during this. 

Admfidum quite, from ad mfidum up to the measure. 

798 Thus the preposition or adverb uorsum or uorsfis -wards is 
added to a number of adverbs in o, prepositions <fcc. : as, 

Horsum hitherward, istorsum towards your neighbourhood, illor- 
sum towards yonder place, quorsum in what direction, Sliorsum in 
another direction, fillquOuorsum in some direction, quoquouorsum 
in every direction, fitroquSuorsum in both directions, aduorsum 
towards, prorsum § or prfisum^ forwards, downright, rursum or 
rusum§ (for reuoreum) backward, again, deorsum downwards, sur- 
sum or susum upwards, introuorsum or introrsum inwards, r8- 
trorsum backwards, dextrfiuorsum or dextrorsum towards the right, 
slnistrorsum towards the left. || 

* Plautus uses this word with the first syllable long. 

f Indeed** in-deed is itself a parallel example from our own language; 
so also forsooth. 

t An old accusative, or perhaps rather dative, of the pronoun this,’ 
for an older form is interlbi. 

§ I’rosum is preferred by Plautus, and rusum by Virgil. Prosus and 
nuiu occur even in Cicero, if we follow the Medicean Ms. ad Fam. xm- 
13. and lx. 9. 3. 

|| Most of these adverbB have also another form ending in uorsus in- 
- stead of uorsum, and also in uersum, uersus. 
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799 Thus too prepositions that govern an accusative are attached 
to the pronominal adverbs in 0 : as, 

Ade3 to this or that degree, so ; in addition to this, moreover. 

Quofid to what degree, how far ; to what time, how long. 

Adhtic to this time, so far, as yet. 

800 The prepositions that govern an ablative are prefixed to the 
pronominal adverbB in dl, or their shortened forms in in (see 
§ 366) : as, 

ProindS* or proin henceforward, therefore, accordingly, at once then. 
DeindS or dein after this, afterwards. 

SilbindS soon after, ever and anon. 

ExindiS, exin or exim after this. 

Abhinc from this time (reckoning towards the past). 

Dehiuc from this time forward, after this. 

801 Thus too the suffix sScus is added to pronominal and other 
adverbs iD di, or rather to the shortened forms in in : as, 

Altrinsgcfis from the other side. Extrinsgctts from without. 

YtrinqugsScfis from both sides. IntrinsSctis from within. 

802 Thus too the prepositions that govern an accusative are pre- 
fixed to pronouns in am or a, which last also appear to have been 
corrupted from accusative pronouns in am : as, 

Antes before this or that. Practerquam besides that. . . . 

PosteS after this or that. Superquam over and above that. . . 

IntSrea in the meanwhile. Antehac before this. 

Prop t6re5 /or this or that reason. Posth&c after this. 

Praetfirea besides this or that. PraetSrhac besides this. 

AntSquam before that. . . . Postilla since that time, from that 

Postquam after that. ... ' time. 

803 Thus too the preposition tSuiis stretching, is suffixed to pro- 
nominal forms in a : as, 

EatS nus to this or that extent, IstactSniis so far as to reach your 
so far. neighbourhood. 

IlactSniis to this extent. QuatSniis to what extent, so far as. 

* Ferinde is only a corruption of proinde or rather por-inde, and in 
no way related to the preposition per. Indeed the Mss. generally have 
proinde where editions give perinde. 

h 
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Allquatenus to tome extent. Quadnmtgniis to a certain extent. 

804 Some so-called adverbs consist of an adjective and substantive 
written as one word : thus, 

Quomddo how is from qu5 m<5d5 in what manner. 

Magngpgrg greatly is from magno gpSrg with great labour. 

HSdig, or rather hOdiS, today , is from hd* dig. 

QuStldig every day , from qu5tlt dig. 

805 NudiustertiQs, or rather nfidiustertitts, the day before yesterday, 
is for numj dius tertifts now the third day. 

806 Some adverbs are formed by the addition of two or more par- 
ticles : as, gtiam even now, still, also, from gt even, and iam now ; 
and Stiamnum even now-a-days, from St, iam, and num. 

807 Scilicet, uldellcet, Illcet, though called adverbs, are in origin 
verbs. When literally translated, they signify respectively : 

Sclllcet§ one may know, of course. 

Videlicet one may see, no doubt. 

Illcet one may go, it is all over. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

808 Prepositions are particles that are prefixed || to substantives 
and verbs, and sometimes to other parts of speech. In their 

* The old ablative before the enclitic c was added. We should pro- 
bably pronounce hodie as a disyllable, hojee ; or like the Italian oggi. 

+ An old dative case. 

J The old form which with the enclitic ce produced nunc * now.’ Dius 
is that nominative of the u declension which has an ablative diu * in the 
daytime.’ Further, dius is but a monosyllable, just us dies often is (see 
hwlic above). Hence nudiustertius should be pronounced something 
like nSjusterlius ( Plant . Most. iv. 2,40). 

§ These words are actually employed as verbs. Thus scilicet , Plant. 
Cure. II. 2, 10, Lucr. n. 468, Sal. Jug. 4 ; uidelicet. Plant. St. iv. 1, 49 
and 51, Lucr. I. 210 ; ilicet. Ter. Ph. I. 4, 31. Similarly licet ‘ it is per- 
mitted,’ became used as a conjunction in the sense of ‘ though.’ 

|| The name preposition itself implies this. But in fact they occa- 
sionally follow (more particularly in the older authors) ; ns in me-cum 
' with me,’ i/uo-ad ‘ to what degree,’ de quo or quo de ‘ concerning which.’ 
So in English we have here-in, here-upon, & c. 
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original sense they denote the relations of place : as, sfib up, ds 
down, 8b towards. 

809 The letter s is often added as a prepositional suffix. Thus 8b 
by sometimes becomes abs, aps or as ; stib up becomes sus ; fib 
towards, obs or os ; 8c out, ex ; di different ways, dls ; [ci, obs., 
this\, els ; [ol, obs., yon], uls. 

810 The first three of these prepositions, viz. Sb by or from, sub 
up, fib towards, take this s more particularly in composition with 
verbs which begin with one of the letters p, c or q, t .* as, 

As-porta- carry away Sus-pend- hang up Os-tend- stretch to- 

Abs-cond- put away Sus-clp- take up wards. 

Abs-tlne-* keep away Sus-tlne- hold up 

81 1 Ecf out takes an s before the same consonants, and also before 
vowels : as, 

Ex-pfis-t put out Ex-cfir-I run out 

Ex-tend- stretch out Ex-Im- take out. 

812 Di different ways takes an s before the same consonants, and 
takes s, or its substitute r, before vowels : as, 

Dis-pfis-J put in different place * Dls-Ic-§ throw different ways 
Dis-cfid-J depart Dlr-lm- disperse 

Dis-tlne- keep apart. 

813 Ec before a verb beginning with an s has two forms, as from 
s81i- leap, exslli- or exlli- leap up, which do not differ in sound. || 

814 Dls is preferred to di before a verb beginning with s, if that s 
be followed by a vowel : as, dis-sSna- sound a different note ; but 

• Abs is found even before nouns in old authors, if a tenuis follow : 
as, abs le ‘ by you,’ abs quiuis homine * by any man you please.’ 

f This form became obsolete, but was still preserved in the composi- 
tion of verbs which begin with f: as, ec-fer- ‘ carry out,’ ec-fod- * dig out,’ 
&c. Such at least was the orthography of Plautus, Terence, Cicero and 
Virgil. The Greek too has «. 

J See § 451. 1. 

§ Commonly written disjic- or disjici-. For the quantity of the pre- 
position in the compounds of iaci-, as canid, subici-, see A. Gellius, iv. 1 7. 

11 XS, i. e. X2 to use the Greek characters, was the symbol originally 
of the sound chs ; but as the Romans never used the aspirate X in any 
other combination of letters, they eventually came to look upon X as re- 
presenting the sound ex, and therefore discarded the superfluous s. Hence 
exsili- may be looked upon ns the older form, but representing ecb-Hli-. 
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not so if that * be followed by a consonant, as di-scrlb- distribute 
in writing. 

815 The letter d is often added as a prepositional suffix. Thus pro 
for, In in, r8 bad, become severally pr5d, ind, rSd*, as in prod-i- 
go forward, ind-Ige- be in want, rgd-i- go back , red-d- put bad, 
red-dtlc- bring back, and by assimilation of d to the following l 
relllgiOu- religion, relllquiae N. pi. remains. 

816 The prepositions often lose one of their final letters. Thus fib 
becomes fi in the composition of verbs which begin with the letter 
to .* as, fi-mfiue- move away. Before the verb fu- be, fib and a are 
both found : as, ab-fuit or a-fuit he was absent ; while before the 
verbs fSr- carry, and ffig- fly, the form au is used : as, au-fgr- 
carry away, au-fiig- fly away. Similarly fi instead of fib is used 
before many nouns beginning with a consonant. 

817 In like manner Sc out becomes S before other consonants than 
p, c or q, t : as, g-blb- drink up, 6-dfic- lead out, &c. 

818 PSr for (see § 834), sfipSr upon, and intSr up (see § 834), be- 
fore words beginning with l, assimilate the r to this l, as polllce- (r.) 
bid beforehand, promise ; polling-f lay out (a corpse) ; supellSg-t 
(nom. siipellex) and sfipellectlli-, strictly adjectives, laid upon, 
and hence as sb. f. tapestry, furniture ; intellSg- pick up or gather 
(information), perceive. 

819 Trans across before verbs sometimes takes the form trfi : as, 
tra-dtic- lead across, tra-d- hand over. 

820 Cum with before verbs becomes com or cSn or co : as, c3m-5d- 
eat up, con-cld- cut to pieces, co-i- go together, meet. 

821 The other changes which prepositions sometimes undergo be- 
fore verbs may be seen in the tables of perfects and supines, *$§ 533- 
554. 

822 From prepositions and two of the pronouns demonstrative are 

* The preposition se * aside’ might have been added to these, as the 
conjunction sPd ‘ but’ is another form of that word. Sedition- ‘ a division 
of the people,’ or 1 emeute,’ implies the previous existence of a verb se-d- 
‘put apart, separate.’ from da- * put’ (§ 542), rather than sed-i-, a com- 
pound of »- ‘go,’ as Madvig would have it (Lat. Gr. § 203), for then the 
e would be short. In old authors other prepositions take this d : thus 
post, ante, supra, extra, &c. become postid, antid, suprad, extrad, &c. 
Perhaps apud ‘ near' may be only another form of ab, or, as the Greeks 
wrote it, apo ‘by.’ This is consistent with the original meaning of ab, as 
may be seen in the Syntax. 

t These compounds imply n simple verb Kg- or ling-, corresponding 
to the Greek root Acx , German legen, and our lay. 
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formed adjectives in tiro* and iro ; and from these again, prepo- 
sitions in t&r or (r, and in tra, or ra. Thus from sab up is formed 
the adjective sttpfiro- upper ; whence the prepositions supCr and 
supra. above. So from the obsolete root inf-, or rather 8n6f-, below, 
is formed first the adjective infSro- lower, and secondly the prepo- 
sition infra below. Again, from In in is formed first the obsolete 
adjective intSro- inner, and thence the prepositions intSr between, 
and in tra within, &c. From the obsolete preposition &d again is 
deduced a comparatival form ItSrum again, f 

823 From prepositions and two of the pronouns demonstrative are 
formed comparatives and superlatives. Thus from prae or pro 
before, a comparative prior- former, a superlative prlmo- first ; 
from In in, a superlative Imo- inmost or lowest; from stib up, a 
superlative summo-t uppermost; from post after, postOmo-§ last; 
from 2c or ex out, extiimo- outmost or uttermost ; from the obsolete 
pronominal root ci this or near, cItiimo-|| kithermost, nearest ; from 
an obsolete ol yon, ultttino-|| farthest. 

824 Comparatives and superlatives are also formed from the inter- 
mediate adjective in tiro or iro. Thus from post after is formed 
first the adjective postgro- after, and thence a comp. postSrior- 
and a superl. postrgmo- ; from ex out, an adj. extgro- outer, and 
thence a comp. extSrior-, and superl. extrSmo- ; from d6 down, an 
obsolete adj. detgro-, and thence a comp. dgt2ri5r-l worse, and 
superl. dSterr&mo-H worst; from silb up, an adj. s&pSro- upper, 
and thence a comp. s&pSriOr- higher, and a superl. sfiprgmo- 
hiyhest, <fcc. 

825 From the simple prepositions and from the adjectives in tiro 
and iro are formed other adjectives in no : as, 

S&plno- looking upward, prflno- looking downward. 

• These are in fact comparatives, as may he seen in the Greek xpo- 
t epo- &c. 

t Compare the Welsh ad, old German it or ita, Danish alter, Swedish 
ater, all signifying 4 again.’ See § 1308. 3. c. 

f For subimo- or supimo-. In the same way from sub 4 up,’ and em- 
‘take,’ is formed the compound sum- ‘take up.’ Indeed the best Mss. 
more commonly have summ-. 

§ The vulgar orthography is poslhumo-, which is grounded upon a 
ludicrously erroneous derivation from post humum. 

11 Related respectively to ho- 4 this,’ and illo- 4 yonder.’ 

Literally 4 lower, lowest but they occur only in the seme of value 
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Sfiperno- above, inferno- below. 

Externo- without, intemo- within. 

826 From some of the prepositions are formed adjectives in ico. 
Thus, 

Postlco- behind, as postlcS ianuS, the back gate. 

Antlco- or antlquo- preceding (either in time or value). 

827 From some of the prepositional superlatives are formed adjec- 
tives in ti : as, 

From summo- highest, summati- or summat- of the highest rank. 
„ infQmo- lowest, inftlmati- or inf&mat- of the lowest rank . 


828 Adverbs in tm (§ 777) are formed from prepositions : as, 

Intiis from within or within, subths under. 

829 For the adverbs in tro aud trin from prepositions, see § 838. 

830 The prepositions* in use before substantives are the following. 
First, before accusatives alone : 


ad to 

aduorsum or aduors&s 
towards 
antS before 
SpSd near 
circa round 
circItSr about 
circum round 
els on this side of 
cltra on this side of 


contra facing 
erga towards 
infra below 
intSr between 
intra within 
iuxta near 
8b towards 


praetSr beside 
prSpg near 
prSpiiis nearer 
proptSr near 
proxfimS nearest 
eScundum following 
siipra above 


pSnSs in the hands of trans across 
pSr through [uls, obs., beyond] 

ultra beyond . 


post after 

831 Secondly, before ablatives alone : 

ab, abs, or a by or from 
absquS without 
cum with 
dS down from 

832 Thirdly, before an accusative or ablative : 

In in subtgr under 

siib up or under siipSr upon. 


[8c], ex, or § out of 
prae before 
pro before 
sln8 without. 


* Many of these prepositions are common to the Greek language, viz ■ 
ab = o7ro. ec = tic. 

ob = ctti. ante=apr». 

sub and super = into and inttp. in<= cv or ms. 


con or cum == avv or (or. 
pro = spo. 

post=^eTa or reSa ? 


♦ 
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833 Clam secretly, cOram face to face, p&larn openly, slrnfil at the 
same time, tfintts extending, uorsiis or uerstts towards, usquS all 
the way or all the time, are rather adverbs than prepositions. But 
see the syntax of prepositions. 

833. 1 Some substantives in the ablative followed by genitives partake 
of the nature of prepositions, as causa for the sake (of), gratia for 
the sake (of), and in old Latin ergS on account (of). So iustar 
instead (of), like its English equivalent, appears to be compounded 
of In and some substantive signifying ‘ station.’* This also is 
followed by a genitive : as, Pl&to mihi unfis eat instir omnium 
(Cic. Brut. 61. 191) Plato alone in my eyes is worth the whole lot. 

834 Other prepositions are found in the composition of verbs and 
adjectives, and therefore called inseparable prepositions, viz. : 

a. Amt round, as, am-bur- burn round, singe ; am-bfid- eat 
round ; and the adj. an-clp- or an-clplt- two-headed. 

b. AnJ up, as Su-hela- send up (a blast of air). (See % 1308. 

1 .) 

c. Dl§ or dls different ways, as, dis-ciSd- depart, and from corda- 
string, the adj. dis-cordi- or dis-cord- of a different note. 

d. Intfir 11 , inseparable prefix, up, — a corruption of an obsolete 
anttSr, and related to In or An up (see two paragraphs above and 
§ 1308. 1), as praetCr to prae, and proptCr to prSpiS (see § 822). 
— as intel-leg- pick up or gather (information), perceive. (See 
§ 13-12. 1.) 

e. P8r for or forth, as por-rlg- stretch forth, pol-llce- (r.) bid 
beforehand, promise ; pol-ling- lay out (a corpse). 

/. R8 or red back, as, r8-p6l- drive back, red-i- go back, and the 
adj. r6-diic- reluming. 

g. Sot or s8d aside, as, s0-p8s- put aside, and the adjectives 
se-ctiro- unconcerned, sO-cord- or so-cord- spiritless. 

* As if for in-stari or instate, where star- might be an obsolete neuter 
substantive derived from the verb sla-. Compstre the German an-stalt. 

t Related to the Greek apjpi, and German um. 

J Related to the Greek ova, German ent, and English un. See 
‘Transactions of the Philological Society,’ for Jan. 27, 1854. 

§ Related to the Greek 5ia, and the German zer. 

|| This inter, which must be carefully distinguished from inter 4 be- 
tween,’ corresponds to the German inseparable unter in unternchmen 
& c., to our under in undertake, understand, and to enlre in the French 
entrelenir and entreprise. 

^ Related to the English sund-er and German sond-ern. 
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h. Veh* or uS- away , as the adj. uS-cord- ( heartless , i. e.) sense- 
less, uehCrnenti- or uehSraent- (devoid of mind), furious. t 

835 The prepositions in modem editions are usually written in 
immediate connection with verbs, but separately from nouns. 
The Romans themselves however generally wrote them in con- 
nection with nouns also : as, infSrS in the forum.% 

836 Hence if an enclitic be inserted, it commonly follows the noun, 
not the preposition : as, inf5r5qu8 and in the forum , or, to copy 
the modem mode of printing, in foroque (Cic. ad Att. rv. 1. 6). 

837 If the preposition be repeated, it has a stronger emphasis, and 
may be separated from the noun : in curia inquS f<5r<5§ in the 
senate-house and in the forum. 

838 It will be convenient to exhibit a table || of words derived from 
prepositions : 

* Related to the German weg, and English away. 

f To these might be added the solitary example of neg ‘after viz. 
neg-lcg- (‘ leave behind,’) ‘ neglect.’ This prefix is identical with the 
German nach, and consequently with the English nigh. 

t This consideration is of importance in the laws of metre. 

§ Precisely on the same principle and under the same circumstances 
Lucretius separates the preposition even from a verb, and writes disiectis 
disque supatis (i. 652). 

|| The contents of this table may be usefully compared with similar 
formations in our own tongue. To the superlatives in umo correspond 
Anglo-Saxon superlatives in ema: as, inn-ema, ut-ema, for-ma, aft-ema, 
mid-etna, nid-ema, l'dt- ema, hind-etna. The Latin language forms several 
comparatives and superlatives from words already in the comparative 
form. Nay, in prim-ores ‘ front-(men or teeth)’ we see a comparative 
from a superlative. So the Anglo-Saxon formed superlatives upon super- 
latives, as vtem-est, nidem-est, latem-est, or forem-ost, hindm-ost, ulm-ost 
(see Grimm, D. G. ill. p. 630). Our own form-cr agrees accurately with 
the Latin prim-or- ; and in near-er we have a comparative formed upon 
a comparative ; since near itself is but a compression of nigh-er, as next is 
of nigh-est. Under the head of pronominal prepositions we may com- 
pare beyond, before, behind, beneath, beout (obs.), afore , amid, abaft, 
above. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

839 The name ‘conjunction’ is commonly given to several classes 
of particles which require to be distinguished. 

840 Copulative conjunctions are those which unite words, phrases 
or sentences, without making one dependent upon another. Such 
are St and, the enclitic quS* and, atquS and ; uSlt or, autj or ; 
together with the interrogative particles Sn or, nS or. 

841 There are several words compounded of the above particles 
which also serve as copulative conjunctions : for instance, nSquS 
nor , nSuS nor, slug or if. 

842 Many of these may be used in pairs : as, St hoc St illxid both 
this and that, Dique hSmlnesquS both gods and men, uSl hoc uSl 
illud either this or that, aut hoc aut illttd either this or that, nSque 
hoc nSque illiid neither this nor that, slue hoc slue illiid whether 
this or that. 

843 Several of the particles above mentioned admit of abbreviation. 
Thus, atquS, uSl, nSquS, nSuS, sluS, may severally become ac, uS, 
nSc, neu, seu. 

844 Many adverbs, when used in pairs, perform the part of copu- 
lative conjunctions : as, nunc hoc nunc illiid. now this now that , 
mSdo hoc mSdo illiid at one time this at another that, turn sSpiens 
turn fortls on the one hand wise on the other brave. 

845 Certain phrases which run in pairs may also perform the office 
of copulative conjunctions : as, non mSdo hoc, sSd Stiam illiid 
not only this, but also that. 

846 Accessary conjunctions are those which unite an accessary sen- 
tence to the main sentence : as antSquam in the compound sen- 
tence, antgquain lux nos obprlmat, Srumpamiis let us sally out 
before daylight comes upon us. 

847 Accessary conjunctions are often formed by prefixing a prepo- 
sition to some derivative from the pronoun quo- : as, quam, qu5d, 

* The same as the Greek re. Compare the interrogatives ns and 
quis. 

t Probably an obsolete imperative of the verb uol- ‘ wish.’ 

t Probably a corruption of alterum, as our or is of other. Compare 
the German oder. 
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fit.* Thus there are : post-quam after that or after , antS-quam+ 
before that or before, sfiper-quam beyond what, pro-fit according as. 

848 Conjunctions of this character perform for a secondary sentence 
the same office which simple prepositions perform for nouns. Thus 
the same idea might be expressed by ant 6 lucem erumpamfis let us 
sally out before daylight. Or, again, we may say either post rSdl- 
tum eitts after his return, or postquam rCdiit after he returned. 

849 Sometimes instead of a preposition, a comparative adjective or 
adverb, or other word of comparison, precedes the relative adverb : 
as, mfiior quam sperauCram greater than I had hoped, priusquam 
spCrauCram before I had hoped, fill ter quam sp5raugram differently 
from what I had hoped, slmfil ut uldi eum the moment I saw him. 

850 Or some phrase may precede : as, e5 consllio ut tfi terrSrem 
with the design that 1 might frighten you or of frightening you, hac 
lSge ut u6 rfideas with the condition that you shall not return. 

851 Sometimes the relative adverb is doubled : as, ultra quam ut 
uldeam beyond seeing, sfiper quam quod dissensgrant besides the 
fact that they had disagreed. 

852 Sometimes a derivative from eo- this is inserted between the 
preposition and the relative adverb : as, post-ea-quam after, pro 

* This use of quam, quod, ut is probably to be explained on the prin- 
ciple on which Home Tooke has explained the origin of the English con- 
junction that. ‘ I know that he is returned’ may be resolved into two 
sentences : * He is returned, I know that feet.’ So, in Greek, heyu Art 
Tt0vr)Ke ‘ I say this : he is dead.’ The quam, quod, ut then have, in 
the phrases we are speaking of, the signification this or that ; a meaning 
which accords with the use of the Greek relative in Homer. The par- 
ticles in question enable the reader to pause before the words to which 
they refer. So long as we have only a preposition and noun, no such 
pause is requisite. In the same way the mathematician reads ax b, 
a into b ; but if we substitute for b a quantity containing more than one 
term, a pause is required in reading, and a vinculum in writing: as, 
a x b + c, which is read, a into . ... b + c. Precisely in the same way, if 
a long infinitive or subjunctive clause be employed after a Latin verb, it 
adds to perspicuity if we insert near the main verb hoc, ita or sic. Thus 
Cicero says, Velim ita statutum habeas, me lui tnemoriam cum summa 
beniuolentia tenere (ad F. VI. 2. 1) ; and again, Sic habeto, neminem esse 
qui me amet quin idem te amet (ad F. xvi. 4.4): and Terence (Andr. i. 
5. 46) says, Hoc scto, esse merilam ut tnemor esses sui. Lastly, the French 
form in the same way their conjunctions puis-que, sans-qne, pour-quoi, 
par-ce-que ; the Germans, in-dem, nach-dem, dar-aus dass ; and the 
English, before that, beyond what, according as. See * Penny Cyclo- 
paedia,’ under the words Article and Conjunction. 

f Sometimes the preposition is separated : thus we might say. Ante 
erumpamus quam lux nos obprimat. 
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eo tit accordingly as, pro-inde fit just as, proptSr-ea qu(5d for the 
reason that, ex eO qu5d from, the fact that, In eo fit in the act of. 

853 Sometimes the particle atquC* or &c occupies the place of the 
relative. Thus we may say slmiil at at the same time that, as soon 
as, or slmai atquS as soon as; and in familiar Latin, m&ifir atquS 
greater than. 

854 Sometimes the relative particle is omitted. Thus we may say 
slmhl ut rSdilt or slmul rSdilt as soon as he returned. 

855 Very frequently the prepositional word is omitted, and a soli- 
tary relative adverb performs the office of a conjunction : as, at 
how, when, in order that, quum when, quando when, qu8d because. 

856 Or the relative may be accompanied by its noun : as qufi-rS, or 
abbreviated cur, why. 

857 Or the relative adverb may have an enclitic particle attached 
to it : as, quandS-quIdemt since, quon-iam (=quom iam) since. 

858 These relative adverbs, with the exception of quum and quSd, 
are used in direct questions, in which case they no longer perform 
the office of conjunctions, and may be more conveniently called 
interrogative adverbs : as, quando when f cur why ? fit how ? 
quofid how long f &c. 

859 Many conjunctions have correlative adverbs in the main sen- 
tence which point to them ; and these, in one sense, may also be 
called conjunctions.! 

Thus, It& so, and sic so, answer to fit as; tam so much, to quam 
as ; turn then, to quum when ; tfimSn yet, to quanquam although ; 
Itfi on the condition, to si if; sic on the condition, to si if; fit yet, 
to si if, <fec. 

• This use of atque grows out of the abbreviation of a longer phrase. 
Thus, A liud ego dico atque aliud tu dicis 1 1 say one thing and vou say 
another,’ easily degenerates into A liud ego dico atque tu. See § 1148. 8. 

f Perhaps this word was pronounced ns a trisyllable, quandoquem, 
for there is good reason to believe that quidem and ye represent the same 
word, as in equidem and eyaiye. See ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ under Terentian 
metres. 

J In fact, they are to their conjunctions what the antecedent is to the 
relative ; and the relative itself is the great conjunction of all languages. 
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860 Interjections are abbreviated sentences which denote a sudden 
and hasty emotion of the mind. They are commonly inserted in 
another sentence as a parenthesis. 

861 In respect of form, they are for the most part violently cor- 
rupted from what they were ; yet a few admit of being analysed. 
Thus, the formula, so may such a deity preserve me , is the source 
of several. 

ItS, me Ilerciiles aditiuet is corrupted into mehercules, meher- 
cflle, mehercle, mercfile, hercle. 

ItS me Deus Fldius* * * § adiuuet, into mSdius-fldius. 

ItS me Deus Pollux aditiuet, into tSdepol, Spol, or pol. 

And similarly, from the names of Castor, Iuno, Ceres, there 
arise the interjections mgcastor or ecastor, eiuuo, Scfire. 

862 Some of the more common interjections are : 

Ah, a, ah, alas. 

AttSt (for StStSt) denoting a sudden discovery, ah ah. 

Aut don't, have done. 

EccSJ behold. 

Ehem, hem, denoting surprise, ah, often best translated by 
repeating the word which caused the surprise. 

Eheu, heu alas. 

Eho§, calling a person’s attention to a question, here, answer 
me this, or expressing surprise, what ? 

EiS do you hear ? 

En, em, hem behold, see. 

Eu and eugS good, bravo (tv and tvyt, theatrical phrases). 

Ha ha or ha ha ha ha ha ha (laughing). 

Hei or ei alas. 

* That is, ‘ the god of Faith,’ like the Greek Zsvs bptaos or Zevi war- 
rior. Some incorrectly derive this phrase from trios filius , i. e. Hercules. 

f Perhaps for aufer te ‘ take yourself away.* 

t Probably the imperative of an old verb. 

§ Probably connected with ho or hue ‘ hither.’ 
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Heus* harkee, holloa. 

Hui blest me ! or more strictly a whistle. 

N5 verily, almost always at the beginning of a sentence, and 
followed by a pronoun. 

Oh, o, denotes emotion, oh. 

Ohs (6) avast. 

P&pae ye gods. 

PrSht, pro avert it heaven, oh. 

St hist, hush. 

Vae woe, as uae tlbi woe to you. 

Vah has various senses, depending upon the tone in which it 
is uttered, and must be translated according to the context. 

863 There are also several neuter adjectives which are used as ex- 
clamations : as, mlUum ill betide you, the deuce ; infandum tin- 
utterable thought, &c. 

804 A few unaltered verbs are used almost as inteijections : as, 
SgS quick, quaeso prithee, amiibo please, obsScro by all that's 
sacred, Shi that'll do. 

805 The preposition pSr with its accusative, in the sense of im- 
ploring, belongs to the class of inteijections : as, per dextram 
hanc by this right hand. (See § 1350, j and k.) 

* Probably the imperative of an old verb. Comp, the root-syllable 
of aus-culta- * listen.’ 

t Perhaps for prohibe * keep off.’ 
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866 Syntax means the connection of words in a sentence. In 
treating this part of grammar the same order will be followed as 
in the former part. 


NOUNS. 

Nominative Case. 

867 The nominative* case marks the quarter from which an actiont 
proceeds. Hence the nominative is commonly a living being : as, 

VlpSrit limam mSmordit ( Phaedr . vm. 5), a viper bit a file. 
Aper 8&g6tes proculcat (Ov. Met. vm. 290), the wild boar tram- 
ples down tlie crops. 

868 Instead of living beings, inanimate! and abstract nouns are 
often used as the nominative : as, 

Cursum mutSuit amnls ( Hor . ad Pis. 67), the river has changed 
its course. 

Dies ISnit Iras ( Liv . n. 46), time assuages wrath. 

Verbgr&t imbSr hfimum ( Virg. A. ix. 669), lashes the ground 
the rain. 

869 The agent may act upon the agent. Hence the nominative is 
used with reflective verbs : as, 

Rhgnus septentrion&li oce&no miscStiir ( Tac . Ger. i.), the Rhine 
mixes (itself) with the Northern Ocean. 

870 As the use of the passive? has grown out of that of the reflec- 
tive, the nominative is also found with passive verbs : as, 

Insula adpellatur Mon& (Cats. B. G. v. 13), the island is called 
Mona — more literally : calls itself Mona. 

* See §§ 44, 48, 368, 381. 

The active verb is probably the oldest form of the verb, 
f This savours of poetry, but language in its early state is always and 
of necessity what we call poetical. § See §§ 379-382. 
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«71 As verbs of a static character have generally something of 
action* mixed up with them, the nominative is used before static 
verbs : as, 

Turg client &rae ( Virg. A. i. 421), with incense glow the altars. 

872 The old construction of verbs of feeling is seen in §§ 700, 889, 
<fcc. But a large number of verbs which denote feeling have a 
nominative like other static verbs : as, 

ClcSro cum St ftinabat et uSrCbatilr (Cic. ad Q. F. i. 3. 3), Cicero 
both loved and respected him - 1 

872. 1 Impersonal verbs admit a nominative of a neuter pronoun, just 
as in English we use it, there . 

Lucisclt hoc (Ter. Haut. hi. 1. 1), it is getting light, look. 

Non te haec pfldent 1 (Ter. Ad. iv. 7. 36), are you not ashamed 
of these things ? 

873 Thus the nominative is used before verbs of almost every kind. 
A very common use of it is before the verb signifying ‘ be as, 

Tu es tristls (Ter. Ad. v. 1. 6), you are out of spirits. 

SSnectus ipsast morbtts (Ter. Phor. iv. 1. 9), old age itself is a 
disease. 

874 Some grammarians are in the habit of treating those sentences 
which have the verb be as the form to which all others are to be 
reduced. Hence they divide a sentence into three parts : 

The Subject, that of which you speak ; 

The Predicate, that which you say of the subject ; and 

The Copula, or verb be, Which unites the subject and predicate. 

Thus, for instance, in the sentence or proposition, man is an 
animal, man is the subject, animal the predicate, is the copula. 

The subject, according to this system, is the nominative case. 
When, instead of the verb be, another verb is used, they resolve it 
into some part of the verb be and a participle. Thus, Cicero writes 
a letter is resolved into Cicero is writing a letter, where Cicero is 
the subject, writing a letter the predicate, is the copula. 

4 

* Thus, he who sleeps often snores or drops his head, or dreams. At 
any rate, the going to sleep is commonly preceded by certain acts of pre- 
paration. 

f The old writers said Cicero eius ucrebatur, or even Ciceronem ei us 
uerebatur. Nay, Cicero himself has quos non est ueritum (de Fin. n. 
13.39). 
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875 The substantive, adjective, or participle that accompanies the 
verb be as a predicate, is in Latin made to agree in case with the 
subject nominative, and is called the nominative of the predicate.* 
Thus, 

SSpientia est rSrum dluln&rum 8t humSnarum scientiS, (Cic. 
de Off. I. 43. 153), philosophy is the knowledge of things 
divine and human. 

Insignte anniis hi8m8 nluosa fuit (Liv. v. 13), the gear was re- 
markable for a snowy winter. 

Viae clauaae, TlbSrls innaulgabllis fuit (Liv. v. 13), the roads 
were blocked up, the Tiber not navigable. 

876 In the same manner other verbs have at times a nominative in 
the predicate referring to and agreeing in case with the subject 
nominative (see § 1050) : as, 

MunltiOngs intSgrae m&nSbant ( Caes . B. G. vi. 32), the forti- 
fications remained untouched. 

Haud inrltae c8cld8r6 mlnae (Liv. vi. 35), the threats did not 
fall without effect. 

876. 1 Although a noun substantive or adjective with 8s- be usually 
constitutes the predicate, the place may be supplied by a descrip- 
tive word or phrase of a different form : as, a. a genitive or ablative 
of quality (§§ 928, 1010) ; b. dative of the light in which a thing 
is regarded (§ 983) ; c. a prepositional phrase ; or d. an adverb : as, 

a. Nemo 8 d8cem sana mente est (Cic. de Leg. in. 10. 24), not 
a man of the ten is of sound mind. 

Nat lira humana aeul brguls est (Sal. Jug. 1), human nature is 
shortlived. 

b. Cul bSno fuit ? (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 30. 84), to whom was it 
beneficial f 

c. Sunt In h8nor8 (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 28. 77), they are held in 
honour. 

d. Tuto nOn 8rls (Cic. ad Att. xv. 11), you will not be safe. 

See also § 1401. 

• This nominative in the predicate must be referred to what gram- 
marians call ‘ attraction.’ The German language in such cases very pro- 
perly divests the adjective of all case : Der Mann ist gut, not guter. See 
also § 1060. 

M 
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877 The accusative with the active verb becomes a nominative with 
the passive : as, 

RSgem eum appellant, they salute him as king — hence 

Rex ab suls appellat&r {Cats. B. G. vn. 4), he is saluted king 
by his friends. 

Caium Tgrentium consfilem creant, they elect C. Terentius con- 
sul — hence 

Caius TBrentius consul creatur (Liv. xxn. 35), C. Terentius is 
elected consul. 

Doctiorem f&cSrS clultatem, to make the citizens more learned — 
hence 

Discipllna doctior factast clultus (Cic. R. P. n. 19. 34), by 
instruction the citizens were made ( or became) more learned. 

878 Even when verbs are in the infinitive mood dependent upon 
another verb, the noun in the predicate referring to the subject 
nominative will still agree in case with the subject nominative, if 
no reflective pronoun in the accusative be interposed : as, 

HSmlnes minus cr5d&li essS coepOrunt (Cic. de Div. n. 57. 117), 
men began to be less credulous. 

Cum omnibus pQtius quarn soli pfirtrg uoluerunt ( Cic. in Cat. 
iv. 7. 14), they resolved to perish with all rather than to perish 
alone. 

Vis fonnosi* uldgrl (Hor. Od. iv. 13. 3), you wish to appear 
beautiful. 

879 It is only in poetry that we find such phrases as 

Sensitf dslapsfis In hostls ( Virg. A. n. 377), he perceived that 
he had unwittingly fallen among the enemy. 

880 In the old authors, and in the poets, the nominative is found 
for the vocative : as, 

AgSdum Pontlfex Publlcus pracl uerbit qulbus me pr5 IBgio- 
nlbus dguSueam (Liv. vm. 9), come, Priest of the State, re- 
peat (for me to follow) the words in which 1 am to devote my- 
self for the legions. 

Almae fllius Maiae (Hor. Od. i. 2. 42), thou son of fostering 
Maia. 

* The insertion of the pronoun te would require a change : thus, Pi s 
te formosam uideri , ‘ you wish yourself to appear beautiful.' 

fin prose it must have been Sensit se delapsum in hostis. 
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881 In inteijectional phrases the verb is often understood : as, 

EccS littSrae (i. e. mlhi traduntiir) {Cic. ad Att. xm. 16. 1), 

behold, a letter is all at once put into my hand.* 

Vocative. 

882 The vocative is used in addressing a person : as, 

Die MarcS TuUl {Cic. ad Att. vii. 7. 7), speak, Marcus Tullius. 

882. 1 The interjection o is only used in strong exclamations : as, 

0 Dl bdnl, quid est In hSmlnis uita diu ? {Cic. de Sen. 19. 69), 
good heavens, what is there lasting in the life of man t 

882. 2 The vocative, if emphatic, commences the sentence ; if not, it 
is usually preceded by a few words. It is also frequently placed 
immediately after the pronoun of the second person. 

883 In the old writers, and in the poets, the vocative is sometimes 
used with verbs of the second person, instead of the nomina- 
tive: as, 

Mact6+ uirtute esto {Liv. iv. 14), be increased in virtue, i. e. 
go on in thy virtuous course, and heaven bless thee. 

Quo mSriturS ruis ? ( Virg. A. x. 811), whither dost rush to die t% 

Accusative. 

884 The accusative case answers to the question whither. Hence 
motion to towns§ or small islands is expressed by the accusative : 
as, 

C&puam concessit {Liv. xxm. 18), he withdrew to Capua. 

Naulgabat Syracusas {Cic. N. D. ill. 34. 83), he was sailing to 
Syracusae. 

885 With the names of countries the preposition in is usually em- 
ployed. || But the poets use the simple accusative with names of 
countries, and even other words, after verbs of motion : as, 

• For the nominative in apposition see below. 

f The Romans, losing sight of this being a vocative, retain it in the 
construction of the infinitive, as, Iuberem made uirtute esse {Liv. II. 12). 

J For the vocative in apposition, &c., see below. 

§ If any phrase be added by apposition to the name of the town, the 
preposition in is required : as, Se contulit Tarquinios in urbem Etruriae 
Jtorentissumam {Cic. R. P. II. 19. 34). Peruenit in oppidum Cirtam 
{Sal. Jug. 102). See also Sal. Jug. 75. 

II Thus, Tarentum in Italiam uenit, ‘ he came to Tarentum in Italy.’ 
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It&liam fats prftftigus L&uln&quS uSnit LittSrfi ( Virg. A. i. 6), 
to Italia, by fate an outcast, and to the Lavine beach he came. 

886 The accusatives dSmum, rus, ffir&s, uSnum, and in the old 
writers infltias, ra&lam rem, are used after verbs of motion : as, 

D<5mum rSuortgrS (flic. Tusc. V. 37. 107), they returned home. 
Rus Ibo {Ter. E. n. 1. 10), I shall go into the country. 

Ecfugl fSrSs {Ter. E. v. 4. 23), I escaped into the street. 

D&rS uCnum {Liv. xxiv. 47. 6), literally to put in the window 
{for sale) — hence to sell. 

Infltias ibit {Ter. Ad. ill. 2. 41), he will have recourse to subter- 
fuges* 

Mal&m rem hinc ibis ? {Ter. E. in. 3. 30), will you go and be 
hanged f 

887 The verbal substantives in tu (called supines) are used in the 
accusative after verbs of motion (see also § 1299) : as, 

Es pabiilatum ugnient {Caes. B. G. vii. 18), they will come here 
to get fodder. 

In earn spem 6rect& clultas Srat, dsbellatum Irl {Liv. xxix. 14), 
the citizens had been encouraged to hope that they were going 
to finish the war. 

888 After active verbs the object to which the action is directed is 
put in the accusative case : as, 

DSmlnus seruom uerbftr&uit, the master flogged the slave. 

889 The impersonal verbs of feeling have the accusative of the per- 
son who suffers that feeling : viz. 

Me mlsSret gifts, et plget ; 

Pftdet taedetque ac paenltet j as, 

Efts infamise suae non pftdet {Cic. I. Verr. 12. 35), they are not 
ashamed of their infamy. 

890 So also certain other impersonals take an accusative of the 
person who suffers : viz. 

Me uel t6 iftuat dgcetqug, 

Turn praetSrit ffigit lfttetquS, 

Falllt oportet dedgcetquS : as, 

• The usual translation is ‘ deny but this is inconsistent with such 
a passage as Liv. vi. 40.4 : Neque nego negue infitias eo. 
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NSmlnem uostrum praetSrit {Cic. n. Verr. hi. 5. 11), it escapes 
no one among you. 

891 Many reflective verbs, called transitive deponents, take an 
accusative :* as, 

Natflram sSqulf {Cic. de Off. I. 28. 100), io follow nature. 

892 The so-called perfect participles are used, particularly by the 
poets, like those of reflective or deponent verbs, and so take an 
accusative case : as, 

MembrS, sfib arbiito Str&tiis (Tlor. Od. i. 1. 21), having spread 
his limbs under an arbute tree. 

Aduersum fSmur tr&gula ictusj (Liv. xxi. 7), wounded in the 
front of the thigh with a tragle. 

893 Similarly, some verbs, which are commonly intransitive, are 
occasionally used (by the poets more particularly) with an accu- 
sative : as, 

Ingrati Snlml crlmCn horreo {Cic. ad Att. ix. 2 A. 2), 1 shudder 
at the charge of ingratitude. 

Meum c&sum dSluSrunt {Cic. p. Sest. 69. 145), they lamented 
my misfortune. 

894 Some verbs, commonly intransitive, take an accusative of a 
noun related to the verb in form or meaning (called the cognate 
accusative), often in order to attach thereto an adjective : as, 

Mirum s6mniaui sdmnium {Plant. Eud. in. 1. 5), I have 
dreamed a wonderful dream. 

Am&uti hero qui s6ruitutem sSruit {Plant. Aul. iv. 1. 6), he 
who is in the service of a master that is in love. 

Alium cursum petluit {Cic. ad Att. ill. 8.2), he went another 
route. t 

895 Similarly, the verbs of smelling and taste, and a few others, 
take an accusative which defines the nature : as, 

Piscls ipsum m&rfi sfiplt {Sen. Q. N. ill. 18), the fish tastes of 
the very sea. 

* This and some of the following sections have been anticipated. See 
^ 400 to 404. But the repetition was necessary for completeness. 

t The compound obsequ- (r.) ‘ follow the wishes of any one, oblige,' 
requires a dative of the person obliged, agreeing thus with the Greek con- 
struction of the allied word br-opai {Aorist i-cnr-oni jv). 

J Ictus, ' having it wounded.’ 
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Olet pgrggrlnum (Cic. de Or. in. 12. 44), it has a foreign, smell. 

RSdfllet antlqult&tem {Cic. Brut. 21. 82), it savours of antiquity. 

896 Verbs of making, creating, electing, have an accusative of the 
new condition or office (called the factitive accusative), besides the 
accusative of the object : as, 

Me hfibCtem mfllestiae reddldgrunt ( Cic. ad Att. ix. 17), for 
myself, troubles have made me dull of feeling. 

Recta praua faciunt {Ter. Ph. v. 2. 6), they make straight things 
crooked. 

Ancum Marcium rCgem pSpfilus cre&uit* {Liv. I. 32), the citi- 
zens elected Anew Marcius king. 

897 So also verbs of calling, thinking +, showing , seeing, take two 
accusatives : as, 

Octauium sul Caesarem s&lutabant {Cic. ad Att. xiv. 12. 2), 

Octavius his own friends saluted as Ccesar. 

Socrates tOtlus mundl se incfilam et cluem arbltrSbatfir {Cic. 
Tusc. v. 37. 108), Socrates thought himself an inhabitant and 
citizen of the universe. 

Gratum mS praebeo {Cic. p. Plane. 38. 91), I show myself 
grateful. 

898 The verbs dSce- teach, c8la - hide, keep in the dark, may have 
two accusatives, one of the thing, one of the person : as, 

Quid to littgras dSceam 1 {Cic. in Pis. 30. 73), what, am I to 
teach you your letters t 

Non ts cSlauI sermonem Ampl {Cic. ad Fam. it. 16. 3), I did 
not conceal from you the conversation with Ampius.X 

899 With the passives of these verbs, the accusative of the person 
becomes the nominative, and the thing taught or concealed may 
be in the accusative : as, 

• There is a sort of motion to in this construction : ‘ They put him 
into the office.’ A German indeed would insert the preposition signify- 
ing ‘ to as, Sie wahlen ihn zum Fuhrer , ‘ they choose him leader.’ 

f With verbs of thinking the ablatives numero and loco, and the pre- 
position pro, are also used : as, in numero hostium eum habeo, in loco 
hostis habeo, pro hoste habeo. 

J These two verbs are also used with de of the matter referred to, or 
with an ablative alone of the means employed : as, celare or docere de 
aliqua re, docere fidibus. 
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Cslab&r (Cic. in Hull. n. 5. 12), I was kept in the dark. 

Nosne h6c celatos tfimdiu f (Ter. Hec. rv. 4. 23), to think that 
we , of all people , should have been kept in the dark about this 
so long. 

Dulcla doct& mSd5s (Hor. Od. m. 9. 10), taught sweet measures. 

900 Some transitive verbs of motion, compounded with trans, cir- 
cum, praetSr, S,d, may have two accusatives, one of the thing 
crossed <fcc., one of what is conveyed across &c. : as, 

Ibgrum copias tr&iBcit (Liv. xxi. 23), he threw his forces over 
the Ebro. 

Equltatum pontem transduclt (Coes. B. G. ii. 10), he leads the 
cavalry over the bridge. 

Idem iusiurandum Sdlglt Afranium (Coes. B. C. 1. 76), he com- 
pels A franius to take the same oath. 

Arbltrum (aliquem) S-dlgBrS ( Cic . Top. 10. 43), to force (a per- 
son) to go before a judge. 

901 The thing crossed, &c. may, with the passive verb, be an ac- 
cusative:* as, 

Belgae RhBnum transducuntiir ( Caes . B. G. n. 4), the Belgae 
cross the Rhine. 

ScCphlos praeteruectS uldStttr Oratio me& (Cic. p. Cael. 21. 51), 
my speech seems now to have passed by the rocks. 

Tunc deindB cBtBrS, mandantur iusiurandum &dactis (Sen. ep. 
95, p. 602 C.), then and not till then the other duties are 
intrusted to them when they have been sworn. 

902 Many verbs of asking, begging, demanding, may have two ac- 
cusatives, one of the person, the other of the thing : viz. 

RSga- perconta- (r.) flaglta-quS, 

Pose- rSposc- interr£Sga-quB, 

Quaes- 6t ora- postula-qug : as, 

Piicem tB posclmus omnBs ( Virg. A xi. 362), peace of thee ask 
we all. t 

• Or, so far as traic-, tramit- are concerned, in the nominative : a8, 
Rhodanus traiectus est, ‘ the Rhone was crossed.’ With the thing con- 
veyed the nominative is required in the passive: as, exercitus traiectus 
est. 

+ Pet- ‘ beg,’ and quaer- * ask,’ never take an accusative of the per- 
son, but employ a preposition ; the first ab, the second ab, ex or de. 
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FrOmentum Aeduos fl&gltabat ( Caes . B. Q. x. 16), he kept de- 
manding corn of the Aedui. 

903 The thing asked with the passive verb may be an accusative : 
as, 

Sclto mS nOn essS rSgatum sententiam (Cic. ad Att. i. 13. 2), 
you must know I was not asked my opinion. 

904 Many verbs which are originally intransitive* become transi- 
tive when compounded : as, from i- go is formed co-i- go together 

' or meet , and hence 

CoIrS sficiStatem (Cic. Phil. n. 10. 24), to form a partnership .+ 
So, from uersa-ri to turn is formed 5-uersa-rI to turn away (in 
horror ) ; and hence, 

Fllium fiuersatfia (Liv. viii. 7), turning away in horror from 
his son. 

Auersatur scSlfis (Curt. vi. 7), he turns away in horror from the 
( proposed ) crime. 

905 Some transitive verbs, when compounded, slightly change their 
meaning, and thus have a changed construction : as, from sparg-t 
scatter, sprinkle, spargSre Squam to sprinkle water ; but consper- 
gSre§ Sllqucm &qua to besprinkle any one with water. 

906 Hence some compound verbs have a double construction ||, one 
derived from the Bimple verb, one from the changed meaning of 
the compound, viz. 

Adsperg- St insperg- indu-5-quS, 

Exu- circhmda- inpcrti-O-quS, 

Adds circhmfiid- ins8r-5-quS. 

907 Abstract nouns from verbs occasionally follow the construction 
of the verb, and take an accusative : as, 

DSmum r&dltionis sp5 sublata (Caes. B. G. r. 5), the hope of 
returning home being taken away. 

Quid tibi hanc cur&tiost rem ? (Plaut. Am. i. 3. 21), what busi- 
ness have you to trouble yourself about this matter ? 

• See § 403. 

f Hence in the passive societas coitur, ‘ a partnership is formed.’ 

$ Only the poets, and their prose imitators, use sparg- in the sense of 
‘ besprinkle.’ 

§ The same difference exists between spu- and conspu-, between ser- 
and comer- or obser-. 

II See § 404. 
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Quid tibi istunc t&ctiost ? (Plant. Cas. II. 6. 64) what business 
have you to touch that person ? 

908 The adjectives prSpiOr- and proxfimo-, and the adverbs prSpitts 
and proxilmS, from the preposition prflpS, sometimes, like that 
preposition, take an accusative (as well as a dative) : as, 

Exercltum hSbSrS quam proxiime hostem (Cic. ad Att. vi. 5. 3), 
to keep the army as near as possible to the enemy. 

L&cdnlcus Hger proxlmus finem edrum est (Liv. xxxv. 27), the 
territory of the Lacones is nearest their frontier. 

909 The neuters of pronouns and of adjectives or substantives 
which denote quantity are often used in the accusative where 
other nouns in the accusative would be rare, or even inadmissible. 
In these cases the English language often requires the insertion of 
a preposition : 

Id tibi suscensul ( Plant . Pers. in. 3. 26), it was at this 1 took 
offence. 

Vnum omnes studStls (Cic. Phil. vi. 7. 18), you are all eager 
for one object. 

C5t6ra assentior Crasso (Cic. de Or. I. 9. 35), as to the other 
points I agree with Crassus. 

Iam hoc &liud est quod gaudeamus (Ter. E. v. 8. 11), then 
again we have this other matter to rejoice at. 

Id Spgram do (Ter. And. i. 1. 130), Iam labouring at this. 

Ytrumqug laetSr (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 1. 1), Iam delighted at both 
things. 

Quid l&crdm&s ? (Ter. Ad. iv. 5.45) what are you crying for f 

Idne 5stis auctorgs mihi ? (Ter. Ad. v. 8. 16) is this what you 
recommend to me ? 

Bgnlflcio ist5 nihil utlttlr (Cic. in Rull. II. 23. 61), that ad- 
vantage you offer he makes no use of. 

E& quae ab niitura mfoSmitr (Cic. de Am. 24. 88), those warn- 
ings which we receive from nature. 

And even unconnected with a verb : as, 

Id temp8rls (Cic. de Fin. v. 1. 1), at that lime. 

HSmlngs Id aetatls* (Cic. de Or. i. 47. 207), men at that age. 

Ego isthc aetatls (Ter. Haut. i. 1. 58), I at your time of life. 

* The phrase hoc aetatls was at last corrupted to hoc aetatt. See 
Nonius, p. 192 ; and compare magi, uererf, for magts , uererts. In Plant. 
Trin. iv. 3. 83. we should read hoc aetate, not hoc aetate. Compare also 
illnc aetatis gut sit, PI. Mil. m. 1. 56 ; quid tibi ego aetatis uideorl PI. 
Merc. n. 2. 19. 
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910 The possessive pronouns in « which accompany the impersonal 
verbs refert and interest are in origin accusatives feminine singular. 
Thus, 

Mea rgfert, it concerns me, is a corruption of meam rem fert, it 
carries with it something belonging to me. So, 

Nostra* intgrest is a corruption of nostram inter rem est, it is 
in the midst of and consequently mixed up with something 
belonging to us. 

911 After many active verbs, instead of a single word, a whole sen- 
tence may take the place of the object, in which case the secondary 
verb is put in the infinitive mood, and the agent or subject of that 
verb is put in the accusative, called the subject accusative. Thus, 

Caesar rSdilt, Caesar is returned. 

Nuntiant CaesSrem rfidiissS, they bring word that Caesar is re- 
turned, f 

For other remarks on the construction of the accusative and 
infinitive see below. 

912 Similarly, when a subordinate sentence is attached to a verb 
as its accusative, the nominative of that sentence is sometimes 
picked out and made the accusative of that verbj : as, 

NostI Marcellum quam tardus sit {Caes. ap. Cic. ad Fam. vin. 
10. 3), you know how slow MarceUus is. 

Istam times ne ilium talem praerlpiat tlbi {Ter. E. I. 2. 80), 

* The use of re- in this sense of ‘ interest’ is common : thus we find 
mea res agitur, ‘ my interest is at stake in rem meam est, ‘ it is to my 
advantage e re mea est, ‘ it is suggested by my interest.’ The expla- 
nation above given applies equally to the use of the genitive of the per- 
son, as Ciceronis refert, Cieeronis interest ; as well as the genitive of 
the value, as magni refert. The long quantity of the a is proved by 
Ter. Ph. v. 7. 47. and llaut. iv. S. 45. Similarly, posted, from posieam, 
lengthens the a when the m is discarded. See also §§ 409, 787, 802. 

f A mathematician might have expressed this by — Ferunt {Caesar re- 
diitjem, attaching the symbol of the accusative case to the clause. As 
the Romans were afraid to do this, adopting what under the circumstances 
was perhaps the best make-shift, they selected for the addition of the 
suffix the chief substantive. Again, the passive construction should have 
been {Caesar rediii)s fertur ; but here again, by a similar make-shift, 
they wrote Caesar rediisse fertur ; and even in the first person, ego rediisse 
feror. 

J Hence even in the passive voice, an dea sim dubitor (Op. Met. vi. 
208), ‘ it is doubted whether I am a goddess.’ So Cic. N. D. n. 44. 115, 
intellegi qualia si nl non possunt ; and 59. 147, ex quo scientia intellegitur 
qualis sit. 
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you are afraid that that girl you speak of unll cut you out 
with that fine gentleman. 

Impurum uide Quant&m ualet (Ter. Ph. v. 7. 93), see how 
strong the scoundrel is. 

Non sfitis me pemosti etiam qualia sim (Ter. And. in. 2. 23), 
you do not quite thoroughly understand even yet what sort of 
person I am. 

Virtue tu& mg f&clt ut te audaeter mflneam (Ter. Haut. l 1. 4), 
your oum worth makes me boldly warn you. 

Fac me ut sciam (Ter. Haut. x. 1. 32), mind you let me know. 

912. 1 Although the employment of the accusative as the agent or 
subject of a verb in the infinitive should, according to the ex- 
planation above given (§ 911), be limited to the case where such 
a clause follows a transitive verb as its object, this use of an accu- 
sative before an infinitive mood became general (see §§ 1239, 1240, 
1246), and even when not expressed affected the case of words 
referring to it* : as, 

Vlsumst utllius solum quam cum altSrb regnSrS (Cic. de Off. m. 
10. 41), it was thought better for one to hold royal power alone 
than to share it with another — where in the indicative we 
should have had solus regnat. 

913 The prepositions In and sCLb sometimes require the accusative, 
and always after a verb of motion : as. 

In urbe est, he is in the city ; but, In urbem uSnit, he came 
into the city. 

Sub muro stat, he stands under the wall ; but, Sub murum 
ugnit, he came up to the wall. 

914 The majority of the other prepositions, which do not imply 
' motion from,’ also govern the accusative. See Prepositionst. 

915 Extent of place or time or degree is commonly expressed in 
the accusative+ : as, 

* But see § 878. 

f Those prepositions which require the ablative are included in the 
first two of the following lines; those which are found with both, in the 
third line. All others have the accusative alone. 

Absque cum sine, ab coramque, 

Prae pro de tenus, ec palamque ; 

Both , super in sub, subter clamque. 

But the use of clam with an ablative seems doubtful. 

J Where a point of space is fixed by a distance from another point, 
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A recta conscientia n<3n transuorsum unguem disc5dlt (Cic. ad 
Att. xiii. 20. 4), he departs not a nail's breadth from a right 
conscience. 

Foss& quindScim pSdes lata {Caes. B. G. vii. 72), a ditch fifteen 
feet broad. 

DScem annSs urbs oppugnata est ( Liv . v. 4), for ten years was 
the city besieged. 

Vndeulginti annos natus ( Cic. Brut. 64. 229), nineteen years old. 

Maxlmam partem lactg uluunt {Caes. B. G. iv. l),/or the most 
part they live on milk. 

916 The accusative is occasionally used by the poets in connection 
with an adjective, to define the particular part, and is often called 
the Greek accusative. Cetera in other respects is so used even in 
prose writers (Sallust, Livy, Velleius). 

Ecus trgmlt arttts ( Virg. G. hi. 84), the horse trembles in his 
limbs. 

Vir cetera SgrSgifis {Liv. L 35), a man in other respects of dis- 
tinguished merit. 

Os h&mSrosquS d&5 slmflis {Virg. A. i. 693), in face and 
shoxdders like a god. 

917 The accusatives ulcem* turn , lot, gSnus kind, and sSciis sex, 
are often used in an independent manner : as, 

Stiipentls et suam iam ulcem magls anxios quam illlus {Liv. 
viii. 36), amazed and now more anxious about their own 
than the other's position. 

In id ggnus uerbls ( Far. L. L. x. 5. 180), in words of that class. 

Scis me allquid id gSuus sSlltum scrlbSrS {Cic. ad Att. xiii. 
12.3), you know that 1 am in the habit of writing something 
of that kind. 

LlbSrorum capltum ulrllS sSctts ad dScem mllia capta {Liv. 
xxvi. 47), of free persons of the male sex full 10,000 were 
taken. 

917. 1 The accusative partim is used even as a nominative to a verb : 
as, 

Partim 0 nobis tlmldl sunt, partim a rBpubllca auersl {Cic. 

the ablative is used by good writers, and sometimes with the preposition 
ab. See also § 1018. 1. 

• The equivalent perhaps in form and meaning of the German wegen. 
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Phil. vm. 11. 32), some of us are timid, some ill-disposed to 
our country. 

918 In sentences of exclamation the accusative often appears, the 
word with which it should have been connected being suppressed : 
as, 

Me caecum* qui haec ante non uldgrim ( Cic . ad Att. x. 10. 1), 
my blindness , not to have seen all this before. 

Quo mi, inquit, mutam speciemf, si uinc6r sono 1 (Phaedr. ill. 
18. 9), what good, says she , is dumb beauty to me , if in song 
I am worsted ? 

Hem D&uom tlbij (Ter. And. v. 2. 1), look, here is Davus at 
your service. 

BgnS te p&tSr§ (Ov. Fast. n. 637), a blessing on thee, sire. 

Genitive. 

919 The genitive, like the nominative, denotes ‘from.’ The dif- 
ference between their uses is this, that the nominative denotes 
the source of the action expressed by a verb, while the genitive is 
used chiefly in connection with substantives . It will often be found 
that the preposition dS with the ablative may be substituted for 
the genitive, and sometimes 8,b or ex||. 

Genitive with Substantives. 

920 The genitive is attached to another substantive to denote the 
origin of an action, and may be translated by from, of, or the 
English genitive in s : as, 

Consfilis iussu (Cic. in Cat. 1 . 1. 2), by an order from the consul, 
by order of the consul, by the consul's order. 

921 • This phrase corresponds to consul iussit, where constil would 
be called the subject of the verb iussit. Hence this genitive is 
often called the subjective genitive. 

* Perhaps dico understood. 

f Perhaps das understood. Literally thus : 4 To what end do ye give 
me beauty ?’ 

} Perhaps hem itself (§ 862) is an old verb. 

§ Perhaps Di adiuuent understood. 

II Hence the substitution of de, or a word like it, in all the European 
languages derived from the Latin. In our own language too of appears 
to be only a variety of the preposition off. 
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922 When of or from a whole a certain part only is taken, that 
whole is expressed by the genitive.* This is often called the par- 
titive genitive : as, 

Pars mllltum (Cats. B. G. vi. 40), a part of the soldiers. 

OratSrum praestantissiiml ( Cic . Opt. Gen. Or. 4. 13), the most 
distinguished of orators. 

Vis aurl (Cic. Tusc. v. 32. 91), a quantity of gold. 

N5mo nostrum (Cic. de Fin. ir. 8. 23), not one of us. 

QuI eSrum curulls gessSrant ra&gistratus (Liv. v. 41), such of 
them, as had held curule magistracies. 

Rgllquom ultae (Liv. xxxix. 13), the rest of his life. 

DelectI pgdltum (Liv. xxvi. 5), men chosen from among the in- 
fantry, or a picked body of infantry. 

Exlguom campl (Liv. xxvii. 27), a small portion of the plain. 

Vltumil Celtlberiae (Liv. xl. 47), the farthest parts of Celtiberia. 

Dgcemulri Sgro Appiilo, qu5d eius publicum pSptill Romani 
grat, dluldendo (Liv. xxxi. 4), ten commissioners for divid- 
ing the Apulian territory, i. e. so much of it as was the public 
property of the people of Rome. 

Id nggotl (Ter. And. Prol. 2), that piece of business, or that 
business. 

Allquid nSuI (Cic. ad Att. v. 6. 2), something of new matter, or 
some news. 

Qu5d+ eius f&cgrg possum (Cic. ad Att. xi. 12.4; ad Fam. hi. 
2. 2, and v. 8. 5 ; and de Inv. ii. 6. 20), so much of it as I 
can, or so far as is in my power. 

Ohs. When the whole are included, the genitive in Latin can- 
not be used, although in English we still use the word ‘ of.’ Thus, 

‘ Three hundred of us have sworn’ — if three hundred form the whole 
— must be expressed by TrgcentI coniuraulmiis (Liv. it. 12). 

922.1 Still, as the pronouns quisqug and fiterqug deal with each 
unit of the whole number separately, though ultimately including 
the whole, they are entitled to a genitive of the whole : as, 

Tuorum quisqug nScess&riorum (Cic. ad Fam. I. 9. 25), every 
one of your connections. 

• Instead of this partitive genitive, the prepositions of kindred mean- 
ing, such as ex and de, are often used, and even the preposition inter. 

f In this construction our editions have quoad, but the best Mss. quod. 
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VtrlquS nostrum gratum fgcCtls (Cic. de Am. 4. 16), you will 
oblige both of us. 

Vterque eorum exercltum Sducunt (Cues. B. C. hi. 30), both 
lead their armies out. 

923 The same partitive use of the genitive is found with adverbs : 
as, 

Vblnam gentium ? ( Plant . Merc. n. 3. 97), where among the 
nations f in what part of the whole world f 

Eo consuBtudlnis res adductast (Liv. xxv. 8), the thing wo.s 
brought to that degree of habit. 

NescirS uldSmlnl quo amentiae progress! sitls {Liv. xxvm. 27), 
you seem not to know to what a degree of madness you have 
advanced. 

Intgrea 15cl {Ter. Haut. ii. 3. 16), in the meanwhile. 

Sulplciiis omnium nobllium maxiime Graecis littgris stiiduit 
{Cic. Brut. 20. 78), Sulpicius of all our nobles applied him- 
self most zealously to Greek literature. 

924 When a thing is said to belong to a person, it has generally 
come from him. Hence the owner to whom any thing belongs is 
in the genitive, which is then called the possessive genitive : as, 

Thgbae pSpiill Romani iurg belli factae sunt {Liv. xxxm. 13), 
Thebes became the property of the Roman people by right of 
war. 

PrflpS Caes&rls hortos {Hor. Sat. I. 9. 18), near Caesar's park. 

Omnia hostium grant {Liv. xxi. 11. ad fin.), the whole country 
belonged to the enemy. 

Plebs Hannlb&lis tota grat {Liv. xxm. 14), the commonalty 
were entirely at the disposal of Hannibal.* 

925 The possessive or partitivef genitive is very common in speak- 
ing of a characteristic, office, part, dutyt : as, 

* Instead of the genitive of the personal pronouns, the possessive 
adjectives are required : as, est tuum uidere, quid agatur {Cic. p. Mur. 
38. 83), * it does belong to you to see what is going on nos nostri sumus 
{Plaut. Mil. Gl. ii. 5.21), * we belong to ourselves, we are our own mas- 
ters.’ So also humanum, alienum, imperatorium, muliebre, regium, &o. 
maybe used instead of the genitives of the nouns whence they are derived. 

f The term * partitive’ has been used, because in all these cases the 
notion of a partis perceptible. ‘To make mistakes is one element in 
the character of man.' So again, ‘ it is one element towards constituting 
a perfect judge to’ &c. 

J A term for part, duty,&c. is often expressed : as, munus , negotium , 
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Cuiusuls hSmlnls est emlrS*, nulllus nisi inslpientls In errorS 
persfiugr&rS (Cic. Phil. xn. 2. 5), it is in the character of 
every man to make a mistake, of none but a fool to persist in 
a mistake. 

S&pientis iudlcls* est, quid lex cOgat, cOgltarS ( Cic. p. Clu. 58. 
159), it is the duty of a wise judge to consider what the law 
requires .t 

926 The genitive of connection is not unfrequent : as, 

SSrgris suae ulrum (Cic. in Cat. rv. 6.13), his sister's husband. 

Hui&s fiuSs Lentul! (ibid.), the grandfather of this Lentulus. 

Dluom p&tSr atque homlnum rex ( Virg. A. I. 65), sire of gods 
and king of men. 

926.1 A genitive is occasionally found where a case in apposition 
might have been expected (genitive of definition) : as, 

Haec uox VSluptatls ( Cic. de Fin. n. 2. 6), this word '■pleasure.' 

Aliis uirtutlbus — contlnentiae, iustltiae, fldel — tg consulatu 
dignissiimum iudlcaul ( Cic. p. Mur. 10.23), in respect of 
other good qualities, as those of integrity, justice, honour, I 
thought you thoroughly fitted for the consular office. 

Ynum ggnfis est infestum nobis, edrum quos Clgdl furor rSplnis 
pauit (Cic. p. Mil. 2. 3), one class and but one regards us 
with deadly hostility, I mean those whom the demon of Clodius 
has fattened on rapine. 

927 The genitive of the quality or quantity requires an adjective or 
participle with it : as, 

Vlr et conslll magni et uirtutls (Caes. B. G. m. 5), a man of 
great talent and great courage. 

Quattuor iuggrum &gSr (Liv. in. 26), a farm of four jugers. 

Fossa quindScim pgdum (Caes. B. G. v. 42), a ditch of fifteen 
feet (in width). 

Frumentum digram triginta (Caes. B. G. vii. 71), 30 days' com. 

Hannibal, annCram fermg nSuem (Liv. xxi. 1), Hannibal , a 
boy of about nine years.% 

officium, proprium, &c. ; but it is idle to talk of an ellipsis when no such 
noun is expressed. 

• See note f p. 175. t See note * p. 175. 

X See also the ablative of the quality, § 1010. The use of the geni- 
tive in this sense is less common than that of the ablative, and limited to 
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928 The objective genitive is that where the genitive takes the place 
of what would be the object after a verb.* In this case the 
English often requires the substitution of another prepositiont for 
* of as, 

Lectio llbrorum {Cic. Acad. Pr. n. 2.4), the reading of books. 

capldltates inunensae dlultiarum, glOriae, ddmln&tionls ( Cic. 
de Fin. i. 18.59), boundless desires, as for wealth, for glory, 
for power. 

IniuriS, mfiliSrum SSbluarumJ (Liv. i. 13), the wrong done to 
the Sabine women. 

Which phrases severally correspond to llbros lSgSrS ; dlultias, glo- 
riam, dflmlnationem cfipErg ; muliSrgs iniuria afflcSrS. 

928.1 In the construction of the objective genitive, mel, tul, sul, 
nostri, uestrl are required. 

GratS mihi uehSmentSr est mgmfiriS, nostri tuS, {Cic. ad Fam. 
xn. 17), lam exceedingly pleased with your remembering us. 

H&betis diicem mSinSrem uestri, oblltum sul ( Cic. in Cat. iv. 

9. 19), you have a general who thinks of you, and forgets him- 
self. 

Magn3, jpei Imago ( Virg. A. iv. 654), a great image of me. 

Genitive with Adjectives. 

929 Adjectives and participles are sometimes followed by a genitive 
of the caused in the poets and later writers : as, 

Lassus mirls {Hor. Od. H. 6. 7), weary of the sea. 

Interrltus lEtl {Ov. Met. x. 616), not frightened at death. 

Inuictus laborls {Tac. Ann. i. 20), unconquered by toil. , 

permanent qualities ; the ablative denotes both permanent and temporary 
conditions. 

* Yet such phrases as amor uirtults, taedium laboris, can scarcely be 
considered as objective phrases, seeing that the virtue and the labour are 
the causes or origin of the amor and the taedium. 

f This objective genitive is far removed from the true meaning of the 
case ; hence it is not surprising that our own language does not follow it. 

f Sometimes the subjective and objective genitives are at once attached 
to the same noun : as, f/eluetiorum iniuriae populi Romani {Cues. B. G. 
i. 30), ‘ the wrongs done by the Helvetii to the Roman state where Ilel- 
uetiorum is the subjective, populi the objective comes, as usual, last 

§ More commonly an ablative of the cause is preferred. 

IT 
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930 Adjectives or participles which denote removal or separation 
may be followed by a genitive in the poets :* as, 

OpSrum sdluttis (//or. Od. in. 17. 16), set loose from work. 

Liber l&borum (//or. ad Pis. 212), free from toils. 

Scfilfiris puriis (//or. Od. I. 22. 1), clear of crime. 

V&cuas eaedis minus (Or. A. A. i. 6. 42), hands free from blood- 
shed. 

931 Adjectives of fulness may be followed by a genitive : as, 

DSmus plena SbriOrum (Cic. Phil. II. 27.67), a house full of 

drunken men. 

Lactls ibundanst ( Virg. Buc. II. 20), abounding in milk. 

932 Some adjectives, formed from substantives, retain the substan- 
tive’s power of being attended by a genitive : as, 

SttidiOsus gquorum (Ov. Met. xiv. 321 ), fond of horses. 

Expers Criidltionls {Cic. de Or. ii. 1.1), without any share of 
education. 

Consors l&borls (Cic. Brut. 1.2), having a common lot of labour. 
SScurus famae (Ov. Trist. I. 1. 49), without regard for what the 
world may say. 

933 Adjectives denoting accusation, guilt, or innocence, are fol- 
lowed by a genitive : as, 

Retts Su&rltiae (Cic. p. Flac. 3. 7), charged with avarice. 
Sanguinis insons (Ov. Met. xin. 149), guiltless of blood. 

934 Many adjectives from verbs, and participles imperfect, are used 
as substantives J, and followed by an objective genitive : as, 

Ciipldus uSrltatls (Cic. de Or. I. 11. 47), eager for truth. 

Auldus glOriae (Cic. p. Marc. 8. 25), greedy of glory. 

TSnax propSsItl (//or. Od. in. 3. 1), ever dinging to his purpose. 
hfdax r6rum (Ov. Met. xv. 234), devouring all things. 

EfFlciens udluptitls (Cic. de Off. in. 33. 116), productive of 
pleasure. 

* More commonly an ablative with or without ab is preferred. 

+ This and many such adjectives prefer an ablative of the cause. 

I Observe the difference between laborem conternnens , ' despising the 
labour,’ and laboris conternnens, ‘ a despiser of labour the former speak- 
ing of the single occasion, the latter of an habitual feeling ; which is the 
usual distinction between a participle and an adjective. 
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GSrens nfigotl (Cic. p. Quinct. 19. 62), engaged in business as a 
merchant. 

935 Adjectives, more particularly in the later writers, take a geni- 
tive which may be translated by in, in respect to, in point op* : as, 

Valid Is Spurn ( Tac . Hist. n. 19), strong in resources. 

Strgnuus mllltiae (Tac. Hist. hi. 42), energetic in war. 

IntSger uitae ( Hor . Od. I. 22.1), pure (in point) of life. 

936 Some adjectives, which commonly govern the dative, being 
used as masculine or feminine substantives, take a genitive : viz. 

SScio-, sSperstlt- affini-quC. 

Flnit’mo-, c6gnat(o-) aequali-quS. 

PrSpinquo-, sim’li- consorti-quS. 

P&r-, fam’liari- ulcIno-quS. 

NSccssario- contrario-quS. 

Amic(o-) et inuld(o-) aemulo-qug.t 

937 In the same way some neuter adjectives have become substan- 
tives, and as such take a genitive : viz. 

Par, prSprium, slmllS and communS. 

Genitive with Verbs. 

938 The impersonal verbs of feeling (see Sj 889), together with the 

* An ablative with or without in is preferred by the older and better 
writers, ltuddiman (Stallbaum’s ed. n. 73) has given from Johnson a 
list of adjectives found with the genitive in addition to those which fall 
under his seven defined classes. In this list 133 are of that kind which 
are to be translated by • in' or ‘ in point of’ But not one of these is from 
Terence, Lucretius, or Cicero, and only five from Plautus ; whereas, 
among the later writers, there are twenty-six from Tacitus, and forty-four 
from Silius. Again, of the whole 133, not less than fifty-five have the 
one word animi. For instance, of the five examples from Plautus, four 
have this word, one passage having also mentis (Trin. n. 4. S3, and this 
evidently corrupt) j and of sixteen quoted from Apuleius, thirteen have 
the same. From these facts we are inclined to infer, that animi is in 
truth, what the sense requires, a dative (see § 1 14), as it certainly is when 
used with the verb excrucior, &e. (see § 95 2), and that the use of the 
genitive with this sense in later writers grew out of a false analogy from 
animi, and words of like form, aided by the ambiguity between the two 
cases in the first declension (see § 951). Yirg. A. ix. 255. has integer 
aeui ; Albinovanus, iii. 5, integer aeuo. 

t That many of these are substantives is confirmed by the fact, that 
they admit the possessive pronouns : as, inuidos meos. Even their super- 
latives are so used as substantives : as, inimicissumum suum, do. p. Mil. 
9. 25 ; mens familiarissumus, Cic. ad Fam. xm. 35. 1. 
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personal verbs mlsSre- (r.) and uilsiSreso, take a genitive of the 
moving cause : as, 

Si duilrum paenltSblt, addentur duae {Plant. St. iv. 1.45), if 
you think two not enough, two more shall be added. 

Hunc nostrum cOpiarum suppaenltet (Cic. ad Att. vn. 14), our 
friend here half thinks that he has not force enough. 

Frfttris m5 pfidet {Ter. Ad. in. 3. 37), I'm ashamed of my brother. 

PQdet dedrum bSmlnumqug {Liv. in. 19), I fed ashamed before 
heaven and before man* 

939 Occasionally in the older poets a genitive is found with other 
persoual verbB of feeling : as, 

Fastldit mel ( Plaut . Aul. n. 2. 67), he has taken a dislike to me. 

Sthdet tul (quoted by Cic. N. D. in. 29. 72), he is fond of you. 

Quae non uSrStur) uM ( Afran . ap. Non. ix. 3), who has no 
respect for her husband. 

IustltiaenS prius mlrert belling l&b5rum ? ( Virg. A. xi. 126) 
thy justice first should I admire or toils of war ? 

Nec ugtfirum mSmlnl laetoruSt m&lOrum {Virg. A. xi. 280), 
nor their old griefs remember I or glory in. 

NSque ille 

SSpSsItl clcSris nec longae inuldlt ttuSnae {Hor. Sat. n. 6. 84), 
nor hoarded vetch nor taper oat he grudged. 

940 Occasionally verbs of removal or separation have a genitive of 
the whence in old writers and in poetry! : as, 

AbstlnCto Ir&rum c&lldaequg rixae {Hor. Od. m. 27. 69), abstain 
shall thou from wrath and heated fray. 

DSslnS mollium tandem quSrgl&rum {Hor. Od. ii. 9. 17), cease 
at last from plaints unmanly. 

Tempus dSsistgrS pugnae {Virg. A. x, 441), ’ tis time to desist 
from battle. 

• The genitive of the person with pudet may be either one who has 
acted shamefully or one who has been dealt with shamefully, so that the 
sight of him in either case raises the feeling of shame. 

+ The reflective form of these verbs proves that the construction with 
an accusative could not originally have belonged to them. The idea of a 
Grecism is unnecessary. The genitive is the very case that might have 
been expected from the nature of the idea. 

Z The legal language here, as in so many cases, retained traces of the 
old construction : as, liberate tutelae (Dig. xxxn. 50. 2). 
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M&nu signlflc&rS coepit, ut quiescSrent pugnae ( Qrndrig . ap. 
Gell. ix. 13), he began to make a signal with his hand that 
they should rest from battle. 

Me 6mnium i4m laborfim leuas {Plant. Rud. i. 4. 27), you at 
last relieve me of all my troubles. 

Nec 8erm6nis falleb&r tameu {Plant. Ep. II. 2. 55), nor yet was 
I cheated out of what they said. 

Mlror morbl purgatum te illlfis {Hor. Sat. n. 3. 27), I wonder 
thou art cleansed of that disease. 

941 Some verbs of fulness, want, and need, may have a partitive 
genitive (as well as an ablative) : as, 

Ollam dSnariOrum implSrS non p8t6s {Cic. ad Fam. ix. 18. 4), 
you cannot fill the pitcher with denaries. 

Complgtus iam merc&torum carcSr Crat {Cic. u. Verr. v. 57. 147), 
the prison was at last filed with captains of trading ships. 

Non tam artls indigent quam l&borls {Cic. de Or. i. 34. 156), 
it is not so much skill they are in need of as industry. 

942 The verb pSti-* (r.) make oneself master has a genitive (as well 
as an ablative) : as, 

Si exploratum tlbi est, possS te illlus regn! p8tlrl ( Cic. ad Fam. 
I. 7. 6), if you have ascertained that you really can make 
yourself master of that kingdom. 

Hi qul pfltiuntur rerum (Cic. ad Fam. i. 8. 4), those who are 
now masters of every thing. 

943 Verbs of memory , although they take an accusative of the thing 
actually remembered, have a genitivet of that about which the 
memory is concerned! : as, 

M6mlnl Cinnam (Cic. Phil. v. 6. 17), I remember Cinna (i. e. 
his person). 

MSmlnl uluOrum (Cic. de Fin. v. 1.3), I remember or think of 
the living. 

* If the adjective poii- was ever used as a substantive, signifying ‘ the 
powerful one, the master,’ as potenti- in fact was, the verb would natu- 
rally take the genitive. Tacitus uses a genitive with the reflective verbs 
apisc- (Ann. vi. 45) and adipisc- (Ann. m. 55). 

+ De with the ablative is also very common. 

J Hence verbs of ‘ reminding,’ ‘ making mention,’ must have a geni- 
tive of the thing brought to mind, unless indeed it be a neuter pronoun. 
(See § 909.) 
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NCque unquam oblluiscar noctls illltis (Cic. p. Plane. 42. 101), 
nor shall I ever forget ( the occurrences) of that night. 

VSnit mihi Pl&tonls in mentem {Cic. de Fin. v. 1. 2), the thought 
of Plato comes across me. 

Flagltiorum suoruin rficord&bltur ( Cic. in Pis. 6. 12), he will 
remember his scandalous proceedings. 

Dulcls rgmlniscItQr Argos {Virg. A. x. 782), he remembers sweet 
Argi. 

944 Verbs* of accusing, convicting, acquitting, take a genitivef of 
the offence charged : as, 

AltSrum ambitus accussat ( Cic. p. Cael. 7. 16), he accuses another 
of bribery. 

PStestne hures furti SgCrC ? ( Cic. ad Fam. vii. 22) can an heir 
bring an action for theft ? 

Prodltionls eiun inslmulabant (Caes. B. G. vu. 20), they were 
inclined to accuse him of treachery. 

945 The penalty is expressed in the genitive in a few phrases : as, 

ArcessSrS cSpItlsJ {Cic. p. Deiot. 1 1 . 30), to bring a charge affect- 
ing a person's status as a citizen. 

Octtipll § darnpnatust {Cic. n. Verr. hi. 12. 29), he was con- 
demned to a payment of eightfold. 

Dampn&tus ISboris {Hor. Od. u. 14. 19), condemned to toil. 

946 With verbs of buying, selling, costing, the price is expressed by 
the genitives tantl§, quantl, mlnoris, plurls ; in all other cases by 
an ablative. (See Ablative.) 

* For adjectives of this class see § 933. 

+ Or de with the ablative, which in some phrases is necessary, or at 
least more common : as, de ui, de moribus. de testamento. Cicero (p. 
Clu. 41.114) says de pecuniis repetundis ; Tacitus (Ann. ill. 33) repe- 
tundarum without the substantive. 

* Also capite dampnare {Cic. Tusc. I. 22.50). 

§ We have called these genitives, in deference to common opinion, 
but they are perhaps old datives; a supposition which will account for the 
use of the forms in o (see following note), and remove the strange con- 
tradiction of idioms which appears in Hor. Sat ii. 3. 156 : 

Quanti emptae ? Paruo. Quanti ergo ? Octussibus. 

The phrase too in Catullus (xvn. 17), nee pili facit uni, will no longer 
have a license in the last word. If our theory be right, minoris , pluris, 
huius and assis will afford another instance of an anomaly growing out 
of a false analogy (see § 935). 
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947 The worth or value is expressed by the same genitives, and also 
by paru!, magnl, mlniiml, max&ml, and pluruml,* * * § as well as the 
following, which generally are strengthened by the addition of a 
negative : viz. 

Iluiiis et assis, flocci plllquu, 

NaucI nlhlll, tSruncilquS. t 

948 With the verbs rgfert and interest are employed tantt, quantl, 
parul, magnl, besides the ordinary adverbs of quantity. 

949 Of being so commonly the translation of the genitive, it may 
be a useful caution to observe that the English phrases signifying 
to talk of, to think of, are to be translated with the preposition dS. 
Still certior fieri, to be informed, pften takes a genitive. 

Dative. J 

950 The dative case answers to the question where? in or near 
what place ? and to the time when ? Hence its place is often 
supplied by such words as In or cum with the ablative, or by the 
ablative alone, seeing that the ablative is often only another form 
of the dative. 

951 At a town or in a small island is expressed by the dative ; but 
in the o (or second) declension the old dative in * is very generally 
preferred : as, 

ROmae (Liv. xxi. 6), at Roma (or Rome) ; 

Athgnls (Cic. de Sen. 13. 43), at Athenae (or Athens); 

T5rentl§ ( Cic. de Sen. 12.39), at Tarentum ; 

* Ablatives however are occasionally found, even in Cicero : as, in 
II. Verr. iv. 7. 13, ista permagno aestumas ; de Fin. iv. 23. 62, non nihilo 
aestumandum. Festus has bos centussibus, ouis decussibus aestimaretur ; 
and asse carum est is an old phrase. 

+ We have not added pensi, because the phrase neque quidquam pensi 
habebat is equivalent to neque quidquam pendebat, the word pensi being, 
according to the common idiom, attached to the neuter pronoun (§ 922). 
Aequi boni consulere, ‘ to take in good part,’ has never, so far as the writer 
knows, been satisfactorily explained. 

X As the order of the paragraphs under this head has been much 
altered, the numbers of the sections will not correspond with those of the 
previous edition. 

§ In the phrase habitat Mileti {Ter. Ad. iv. 6.20) Donatus saw no 
genitive ease; he calls it aduerbium locale. The dative of nouns in o 
ended at one time, like the Greek oi/toi, A oyt? &c. in the diphthong o », 
of which the old dative quoi is an example ; and from this diphthong 
arose the two forms of the case, seen in nullo and nulli. 
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Tj?r<5 ( Virg. A. nr. 36), at Tyre; 

Litumio ( Liv. v. 52), at Lavinium ; 

PHteClIs (Cic. ad Att. xvi. 14. 1), at Puteoli; 

Tlbttrl* ( Cic. ad Att. xvi. 3. 1), at Tibur (or Tivoli) ; 

Cfirfbtis (Liv. i. 18), at Curet; 

Ith&cae (Cic. de Off. hi. 28. 97), in Ithaca ; 

Lemnlt ( Ter. Ph. iv. 3. 75), in Lemnos ; 

Karthagliil* Nfluae (Epit. of Liv. xxvm. — for bo the Msa.), at 
Hew Carthage. X 

952 The dative signifying where f maintained itself in certain 
words in spite of the increasing tendency to express this idea by 
In and an ablative. Such datives are : httml on the ground , terrae 
( Virg. A. xi. 87) on the ground, d8ml at home, rurl in the country 
(in poetry also rur8), fdrls out of doors, Achgrunt! (Plaut. Capt. 
III. 5. 31) in Acheron or Tartarus, cSmltils at the election, ladls 
at the games, L&tlnls (sc. fSrils) at the Latin festival, gl&diato- 
rlbtts at the gladiatorial exhibition , &nlml in the mind (pi. Ant- 
mts). 

953 The so-called adverbs in bi and i, which denote where, as, fibi 
where, Ibi there, &c. (§ 366, col. 2), are all datives in origin. 

954 The time when is put in the dative in certain words : as, 
hCrl (also h8rS) yesterday, infill! (or manS) in the morning, ues- 
pgrl (or ucspCrg) in the evening, lucl in the daylight, dig quintl 
(or quinte) on the fifth day (see Cell. x. 24), dig pristlnl the day 
before, dig crastlnl tomorrow, Idlbus martils on the ides (or 1.5th) 
of March, belli in war, mllltiae on military service, ibi when, 
Ibi then, &o. 

955 Adjectives which denote nearness take a dative : as, 

* The poets take the liberty of shortening such forms as Tiburi to 
Tiburi (see § 990). 

f See note §, p. 183. 

X If the word urb- or oppido- be expressed, the preposition in must 
be used, as, Milites Albae constiterunt in urbe munitu (Cic. Phil. iv. 2. 6), 
Ciuis Romanos Xeapoli in celeberrumo oppido cum mitella uidimus (Cic. 
p. Rab. Post. 10. 26). ‘ In a country’ or ‘in a large island’ is commonly 

expressed by in with the ablative ; yet there are passages where the dative 
is found, especially in the poets, as Cretae ( Virg. A. in. 162), Libyae 
(Virg. A. iv. 36), and late prose writers, ns the Pseudo-Nepos, Cher- 
sonesi (Milt. 2), Cypri (Chabr. 3). The passage in Cic. R. P. in. 9. 14 
is not an example, for there Graeciae, as Madvig has pointed out, is a 
genitive in connection with delubra. 
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Belgac proxlml sunt Germanls (Caes. B. G. i. 1), the Belgae are 
nearest to the Germans. 

Heu quam ulclna est ultimo terra mihi (Ov. Trist. ill. 4. 52), 
alas, how near is the end of the world to me. 

Tibi gSnSrS prgpinqul (Sal. Jug. 10), those near akin to you. 

956 Verbs which denote nearness take a dative : as, 

Pa.r6r6* uSIuntati archltectl (Cic. N. D. I. 8. 19), to wait upon 
the will of the architect. 

Clultates Smlcltia CaesSrl conclliarg (Cats. B. C. in. 65), to 
unite states in friendship with Caesar. 

Si pSpfllug Rom&nus foedgrg iunggrgtur rCgl (Liv. xxvi. 24. 
13), if the people of Rome should be united to the king by 
treaty. 

Curru iunglt H&laes&s gquOs ( Virg . A. vii. 724), to his car 
Halaeso yokes the steeds. 

Nescit gquo haergrgf (Hor. Od. in. 24. 54), he knows not how 
to cling to steed. 

FortI miscgbat melia FfilemO (Hor. Sat. n. 4. 24), with strong 
Fcdemian he would honey mix. 

Luctantem Xcariis fluctlbfis (Hor. Od. i. 1. 15), wrestling with 
Icarian waves. 

Solus tlbl certgt Amyntas ( Virg. Buc. 5. 8), let Amyntas alone 
contend with thee. 

957 Adjectives compounded with prepositions of rest take a dative 
dependent upon that preposition : as, 

QuI mihi consci&s essg s51gs ( Cic. ad Att. 1 . 18. 1), you who are 
wont to share my secrets with me. 

Mihi conscius sum (Cic. Tusc. n. 4. 10), I share the knowledge 
with myself (alone) — or I am conscious. 

Eius mors consentanea ultae fuit (Cic. Phil. ix. 7. 15), his 
death was in agreement with his life. 

Coenisqug tribus iam perna siiperstes (Mart. x. 48. 17), and a 
ham that had survived three dinners. 

• That ‘ to be present,’ • to wait upon,’ rather than * to obey,’ is the 
true meaning of this verb, to say nothing of other evidence, is shown by 
the use of the verb appare- with such a dative as magistral! bus, and by 
the noun apparitor- • an officer in waiting.’ 

f This use of the dative with many of these verbs is limited to the 
poets : Cicero would rather have said haerere in equo, miscere cum 
Falerno, luctari cum ftuctiljus, certare tecum. 
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958 Verbs compounded with prepositions of rest take a dative* 
dependent upon that preposition. 

Quem qudndam Ioni Iuno custodem iddidit ( Plant . Aul. ill. 
6. 20), whom Juno of yore set as a watch o'er To. 

Ill scrlbendo affuerunt ( Cic. ad Fain. vm. 8.6), the following 
were present at the registration . 

Indices slbi constarS dgbuerunt (Cic. p. Clu. 22.60), the jury 
ought to have been consistent with themselves. 

Tu meo infellci errorl Holds illitcriimastl ( Liv. xl. 56), you 
alone have wept over my unfortunate mistake. 

Campus interiScens TlbSri ac moenlbus Romanis (Liv. xxi. 
30), the plain that lies between the Tiber and the walls of 
Home. 

Piidor n5n 8best OrationI (Cic. de Or. t. 26. 122), modesty does 
not stand in the way of a speech, or is not prejudicial to it. 

Omnibus 6ius consllils obstltl (Cic. in Cat. in. 7), all his plans 
I have thwarted. 

QuI classlbus praeSrant (Caes. B. C. in. 25). those who were in 
command of the fleets. 

HSinlnes bestiis praestant (Cic. delnv. i. 4.5), men stand before 
(or excel) beasts. 

Magnltudlne Snlml pStest rSpugnarl forttinae ( Cic. de Fin. iv. 
7. 17), with magnanimity a battle may be maintained against 
fortune. 

Superfuit p&trl (Liv. I. 34), he survived his father. 

959 In the examples just quoted the verbs are of a static cha- 
racter ; but even after verbs of motion, when the resulting position 
rather than the movement to attain it is before the mind, the 
dative is still used (see § 1336 k ) : as, 

AntCtiilissem uSluntatem tuam commiSdo meo ( Cic. ad Fam. v. 
20. 1), / should have preferred your wishes to my own advan- 
tage. ■ 


• Thug the Latin here agrees with other languages in attaching a 
dative to prepositions of rest. So we have in the old language postibi 
and interibi, the latter of which was eventually corrupted to inter-im. 
So too in postquam, antcquam &c., the quam is probably a dative in 
origin rather than an accusative, as is admittedly the case in the parallel 
forms of the German nach-dem &c. It is thus too that we find a dative 
in auro contra, § 1320/. 
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ContiSnantl circumfundeb&tur multltudo ( Liv . xxii. 14), as 
he went on haranguing , a mob kept pouring round him. 

YSnienti occurrltS morbo (Pers. ill. 64), hasten to meet the com- 
ing disease. 

Ora ipsa Sciilis proponltC ( Cic. p. Sest. 7. 17), place their very 
faces before your eyes. 

Dum circumuento filid subugnit, interflcltiir ( Caes. B. G. v. 
35), as he advances to support his son who was surrounded, 
he is killed. 

AnStum ouS, galllnis saepS suppOnlmfis ( Cic. N. D. ii. 48. 124), 
we often put ducks' eggs under hens. * 

960 Even simple verbs at times take a dative to express the where : 
as, 

DumnSrlgl custodes ponlt ut quae 5gat sdrS possit (Caes. B. G. 
I. 20), he places men about the person of Dumnorix to watch 
him, that he may know what he is doing. 

Custos frumento publico est pSsIttts (Cic. p. Flac. 19. 45), he 
was set as sentinel over the public com. 

Flnem orationl f£Lc8rg (Cic. II. Verr. n. 48. 118), to set a limit to 
a speech. 

961 Adjectives, being in their very nature static, express the rela- 
tion to an object by a dative : as, 

Collls aduersiis hulc et contrarius (Caes. B. G. ii. 18), a hill 
facing and opposite to this. 

Slta Antlcyra est laeua parts slnum CSrinthiScum intrantlbtts 
(Liv. xxvi. 26), Anticyra lies on the left as you enter the bay 
of Corinth. 

Aptum est tempSri et personae (Cic. Or. 22. 74), it is adapted 
to the time and to the person. 

Verbum Lat'inum par Graeco (Cic. de Fin. II. 4. 13), ft Latin 
word equal in force to the Greek one. 

Fllius p&trl slmllls (Cic. de Fin. v. 5. 12), a son like his father. 

Nihil tarn dissImllS quam CottS Sulplcio (Cic. Brut. 56. 204), 
there is nothing so unlike as Cotta to Sulpicius. 

Lluius Ennio aequalis fuit (Cic. Brut. 18.73), Livius icas of the 
same age with Ennius. 

* BHt some verbs so compounded, especially with ad, are occasionally 
regarded as transitive verbs, taking an accusative: as, allabitur aurcs 
( Virg. A. IX. 474), oum Tiberi genua aduolueretur (Tac. Ann. I. 13). 
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Qu8d illl caussae maxllme est Ulignum ( Cic. p. Caec. 9. 24), 
what is most unfavorable for that side. 

Is dfllor communis uSbis ingcum est (Cic. de Prov. Cons. 1. 2), 
indignation at this is common to you with me. 

Eius c&put I5ul e&cruin est5 (Liv. in. 55), that man's head shall 
be devoted to Jupiter. 

Id ugro mllltlbus fuit pergratum (Cats. B. C. I. 86), this indeed 
was most acceptable to the soldiers. 

HSmlngs omnlb&s InlquI (Cic. p. Plane. 16. 40), men unfriendly 
to every one. 

Virtus fructuOsa &lils, ipsl 15b5ri5sa aut pgrfcfilosa ant certg 
gratuItS (Cic. de Or. ii. 85. 346), energy full of fruit for others, 
for himself full of suffering or danger, or at best without re- 
ward. 

NSque Sdeo tlbi ullis ulta esset meS, (Liv. xl. 9), nor would 
my life have been so cheap in your eyes. 

NBqu&quam spScie aestttm antibus pitres (Liv. vii. 10), by no 
means equal in the eyes of those who judged of them from out- 
ward appearance. 

HSmgrus SceptrS pStltus eadem &liis* sopltu quietest ( Lucr . 
in. 1 038), e’en Homer, who won our sceptre, was drugged by 
the same deep (of death) with others. 

962 Similarly adverbs may have a dative of relation : as, 

Conufinienter naturae ulugrS (Cic. de Off. in. 3. 13), to live agree- 
ably to nature. 

Quam slbi constanter dicat, non l&bSrat (Cic. Tusc. v. 9. 26), 
how far he talks consistently with himself, he heeds not. 

ImprSbo et stulto et Inertl ngmlnl bgne essS pStest (Cic. Parad. 
2. 19), with a villain or a fool or a sluggard things cannot be 
well. 

963 Static verbs express their relation to an object by a dative : as, 

Hoc unum Caes&rt d6fuit (Caes. B. G. iv. 26), this one thing teas 

wanting to Caesar. 

QuI dlllgSbant hunc, illl f&ugbant (Cic. p. Rose. Com. 10. 29), 
those who esteemed this man wished well to the other. 

Aeduorum clultatl praeclpue indulsgrat (Caes. B. G. i. 10), he 
had been particularly indulgent to the state of the Aedui. 

* This construction occurs only in poets. 
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Irasci &mlcis non tSmSre sSleo (Cic. Phil. vm. 6. 16), lam not 
wont with light cause to be angry with friends. 

Nulla, fuit clultas quin Caesarl p&rSret (Cues. B. 0. in. 81), 
there was not a single state but was obedient to Caesar , or ready 
to obey his orders. 

Hoc omnibus p&tet (Cic. p. Mur. 13. 28), this is open to all. 

Non placet Antonio consul Situs metis, at piacuit P. Serullio 
(Cic. Phil. II. 5. 12), my consulship does not find favour with 
Antony , true, yet it found favour with Publius Servilius. 

QuI nec slbi nSc altgrl prosunt (Cic. de Off. ii. 10. 36), men who 
are useful neither to themselves nor to their neighbour. 

Sic nostSr hie rector stfiduSrit leglbus cognoscendls ( Cic. R. P. 
v. 3), so let this ruler of ours first devote himself to the study 
of the laws. 

AdtUescentI nihil est quod suscenseam (Ter. Ph. n. 3. 14), with 
the young man I have no reason to be offended. 

Quod tibi lubSt, id mihi lubet (Plaut. Most. i. 3. 138), what 
pleases you, that pleases me. 

CatonI llcuit Tusciill sS delectarg (Cic. R. P. I. 1), it was per- 
mitted to Cato to amuse himself at Tusculum. 

964 In the older writers dScet admitted a dative of the person, 
unless an infinitive followed the verb ; but in other writers an 
accusative of the person is alone admissible. 

Istuc faeinus, qu6d tu insimulas, nostro generi n6n decet 
(Plaut. Am. ii. 2. 188), an act, such as that you complain 
of, would not be becoming in our family. 

965 Some verbs compounded with dls, which often require an Eng- 
lish translation by from, and in Latin are usually accompanied by 
the prepositions ab or intSr or cum, occasionally in the poets take 
a dative* : as, 

LongS mea discrSpat istis Et uox et ratio (Hor. Sat. I. 6. 92), 
my words, my views are wholly out of harmony with them. 

PSdS certo Differt sermonl (Hor. Sat. I. 4. 48), by the fixed 
rhythm alone from prose it differs. 

Quantum Hypanis dissIdSt Erldano (Prop. I. 12. A), far as the 
. Hypanis from the Eridanut is distant. 

* This construction is like that of the dative in connection with such 
adjectives as dissimili-, dispar-. 
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Scurrae dist&t Smlcus (Hor. Ep. i. 18. A), from, the buffoon far 
different the friend. 

966 The verb 8s- be stands out from among other static verbs by its 
frequent use of a dative of the person to denote relationship, con- 
nection of office and ownership. 

Natura tu illi p&ter es (Ter. Ad. i. 2. 46), by nature you are his 
father. 

Mihi quaestSr impSrtitorl fuSrat (Cic. post red. in 8. 4. 35), he 
had been my quaestor when I was commander -in-chief . 

Qulbfls 8pes nullae sunt (Sal. Cat. 37), those who have no pro- 
perty. 

967 From this idea of ‘ having’ comes the use of 8s- with a dative 
of the person in connection with a perfect participle and a gerun- 
dive ; a use which was extended to phrases of apposition where 
the verb 8s- is no longer expressed. 

Quicquid mihi susceptumst (Cic. p. leg. Man. 24. 71), whatever 1 
have undertaken, — less accurately, whatever has been under- 
taken by me. 

LSgendus mihi saepitis est C8.to maiSr (Cic. ad Att. xiv. 21), 
I have to read again and again the ‘ de Senectute,’ — less ac- 
curately, it must be read by me, or I must read it. 

967. 1 Participles often become virtually adjectives, and as such are 
entitled to a dative of relation : as, 

Pinuas in Iitt5r8 pandunt Dllectae ThStldi alcy8nCs ( Virg. Q. 

I. 399), their feathers on the beach spread out the kingfishers 
to Thetis dear. 

Nottis mihi nomlnB tantum (Hor. Sat. i. 9. 3), known to me by 
name alone. 

968 It is rare, even in the poets, for a dative to be used of the 
agent with imperfect tenses of a passive. Some passages in prose 
writers, which seem to fall under this head, admit of a different 
explanation. 

CarmlnS, quae scrlbuntur itquae potorlbus (Hor. Ep. I. 19. 3), 
verses that are written in the realm of water-drinkers. 

Scrlbgris V&riO fortls (Hot. Od. x. 6. 1), thy bravery shall be told 
in Varivs’ page. 

Hoc in l&bOrlbus uluentl n5n intell8gltur (Cic. de Sen. 11.38), 
this to one living immersed in labour is not perceptible. 
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Barb&riis hie Sgo sum, quiS, n5n iutellSgSr ulli (Ov. Trist. v. 
10. 35), a barbarian here am I, for to no one am I intelligible. 

969 Even substantives take a dative to denote the object referred 
to : as, 

E bestiarum corpSribus multi rSmgdii morbls et uolngrlbus 
ellglmiis ( Cic . N. D. n. 64. 161), from the bodies of beasts we 
select many remedies for diseases and wounds. 

NSque mihi ex cuiusquam altltudlne aut praesldii perlculis aut 
adiumenta hSnorlbus quaere ( Cic. p. leg. Man. 24.70), nor 
do I seek in the exalted condition of any one whatever either 
protection against danger , or aid to political advancement. 
TgglmentS g&leis mllltes ex ulmlnlbus ficSre iubet (Caes. B. C. 

III. 62), he bids the soldiers make coverings for their helmets 
of the osiers. 

Equltatum auxllio Caes&rl mlserant (Caes. B. G. i. 18), they 
had sent a body of cavalry as an aid to Caesar. 

970 Where an habitual state of things is expressed, a dative of the 
person is sometimes used to define those with whom the habit 
prevails: as, 

Barb&rls ex fortuna pendet fldSs (Liv. xxvm. 17), with bar- 
barians fidelity depends upon fortune. 

Htfnesti, bOnis ulris, non occults quaeruntiir (Cic. de Off. in. 
9. 38), with good men the honourable, not the mysterious, is 
the object sought. 

Etiam sipientlbus cupldo gloriae nSuissJma exultur (Tac. Hist. 

IV. 6), even among the wise the love of glory is the last thing 
discarded. 

971 Verbs of habitual action may in one sense be regarded as static, 
and so have a dative of the person to whom the habitual action 
refers. Such verbs are often reflectives. 

Appius mihi blandltiir ( Cic. ad Q. Fr. n. 12. 2), Appius performs 
the part of the ‘ Uandus homo' to me, — is all smoothness to me. 
Ns quid pars altSrS, gr&tlflcarl pSpiilo R5mand* posset (Liv. 
xxi. 9), for fear that the other party should do the obliging to 

* Instead of populo Romano the Mss. have pro Romanis , which, 
though nonsense, is retained in all the editions. Populo Romano was 
shortened as usual to p-ro-, and then mistaken for pro, which of course 
needed a noun, and to supply this need Romanis was added. 
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the Roman people, i. e. should sacrifice any matter to oblige 
Rome. 

CaesSrl suppllcabo l Cic. ad Fam. VI. 14.3), I will play the part 
of suppliant to Caesar. 

Alii glSriae seruiunt, &lil pScuniae (Cic. Tusc. v. 3. 9), some are 
slaves to glory, some to money. 

972 Where an action is done to part of the body, the party suffer- 
ing is expressed by the dative (though the English language pre- 
fers a possessive pronoun or possessive case) : as, 

Cui ego iam lingu&m praecidam atque 6culos ecfodiam domi 
(Plant. AuL II. 2.12), I will at once cut off her tongue, and 
dig her eyes out here in the house. 

Tuo ulro <5c Oil dfllent (Ter. Ph. v. 8. 64), your husband’s eyes 
ache. 

Quid uis tibi dari in raanum ? (Ter. Ph. rv. 3. 29) how much 
do you wish paid down into your hand f 

Tibi slc& dS m&nlbtts extortast (Cic. Cat. I. 6. 16), the dagger 
was wrested out of your hands. 

973 Thus verbs alike of giving and taking away have a dative of 
the person ; but it must not be inferred from this that either 
motion to or motion from is really expressed by the dative. 

D8di ad tg llbertO tuo littSras (Cic. ad Att. vr. 3. 1), 1 gave a 
letter to your freedman (to be delivered) to you. 

Eeddldit mihi littgras (Cic. ad Att. v. 21), he delivered the letter 
to me. 

Ing6ns* eiiT lumSn Sdemptum (Virg. A. ill. 658), from whom a 
monstrous eye had been taken away. 

Id totum BrlpSrS uSbis cOn&tust (Cic. in Rull. II. 7. 19), all this 
he has endeavoured to tear from you. 

974 Verbs of trusting, for to trust is to put a thing into a person’s 
handst, have a dative of the person in whom the trust is placed : 
as, 

* That ingens is the epithet of lumen is shown partly by the same 
epithet having been given to lumen in v. 636, lelo lumen terebramus acuto 
Ingens ; partly by Virgil’s habit of making the relative in this part of his 
verse an enclitic attached to the preceding word. See § 1463 note. I 
had to thank a friend and then colleague for the suggestion. 

+ Indeed cre-do, cre-didi, cre-ditum, and the old subjunctive cre-duim, 
evidently belong to a compound of do. 
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S8 su5que omnia SliSnissfimis credldSrunt (Cats. B. G. vi. 31), 
they trusted themselves and all their property to perfect stran- 
gers. 

Cred6n tibi hoc ? (Ter. And. ra. 2. 17) am I to believe this that 
you tell me ? 

Mihi crodS (Cic. in Cat. I. 3. 6), take my word for it. 

QuI slbl fldlt* (I lor. Ep. i. 19.22), who in himself confides. 

Multltudo hostium nulll rel praeterquam niimgro frets* (Liv. 
vi. 13), the mob constituting the enemy's force , trusting t< 
nothing but their numbers. 

975 Some verbs of giving are used with a dative of the person in 
the sense of doing something out of regard to that person, par- 
ticularly in cases of forgiveness or concession : as, 

PraetCritS, fratrl condonat ( Caes . B. G. I. 20), the past doings 
(of Dumnorix) he forgives out of regard to his brother (l)ivi- 
tiacus). 

PeccatS, llbSrum pSrentum mlsSrlcordiae concesserunt (Cic. p. 
Clu. 09.195), they have passed over the offences of sons out of 
pity to their parents. 

Tu InlmlcTtias relpubllcae dOnasti (Cic. ad Fam. v. 4), you have 
dropped your enmities out of regard to the public welfare. 

MCmSriam slmultatum pittriae rSmittltf (Liv. ix. 38), he for- 
gets his private quarrels out of regard to his country. 

Quantum consuetudlnl famaequg dandum sit (Cic. Tusc. I. 45. 
109), how far we ought to make allowance for custom and what 
the world may say. 

976 Many verbs which denote an act done in the presence of or in 
reference to another concerned therein, take a dative of the per- 
son, in addition to the accusative of the thing, especially verbs of 
showing and telling. 

Altfirl monstrant uiam (Enn. ap. Cic. de Div. i. 58. 132), they 
show a felloio-creature the way. 

• See also § 1002. 

f Literally ‘ lets go back,’ ‘ sends back.’ The idea of punishment in 
the Latin language generally takes the form of a fine. The offender dat, 
pendit , soluit poenam , ‘ pays the fine the injured party sumit, extgit 
poenam, * takes, exacts the fine;’ or should any common friend succeed 
in assuaging his anger, then the offended party remitlit poenam interces- 
sori, * returns the fine to the interceding party," that the offender receiving 
it from him may know to whose kind offices he is indebted. 

O 
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Haec hSro dicam (Plata. Am. I. 1.304), all this I will tdl (to) 
my master . 

Virgo nupsit M8tell5 ( Cic , de Div. I. 46. 104), the maiden took 
the veil* to Metellus, i. e. married him. 

977 This dative of the person often denotes for his advantage or on 
his account, and is translated by for : as, 

Sic uos non u5bis melllflc&tls Spes ( Virg. in uita), so ye too, 
bees, not for yourselves are honey-makers. 

Non solum nobis dlultCs essS uOl&mus, sed libSris, prOpinquIs, 
&mlcis, maxiimCquS relpubllcae (Cic. de Off. in. 15. 63), it is 
not merely for ourselves we wish to be rich, but for our children , 
our relations, our friends, and above all our country. 

Tfi fore quid me fiat parui p6ndis, dum illi c6nsulas (Ter. Haut. 
iv. 3. 37), you perhaps care little what becomes of me, so you 
provide for him. 

Tibi tlmul (Ter. Haut. in. 2. 20), I was alarmed for you, or on 
your account. 

MOlifis el c&uerfi u81o quam ipse &liis sSlet (Cic. ad Fam. in. 
1.3), I am determined to take better security for him than he 
himself is wont for others. 

Nec tB+ tuit fungrS, miter Produxl presslue Cculos aut uolnBrS, 
liui (Virg. A. ix. 486), nor for thee led thine own mother 
forth the funeral pomp, or closed thine eyes, or bathed thy 
wounds. 

978 The dative of the personal pronouns more particularly, is used 
to denote an interest of the party (datiuus ethicus), and often 
ironically. In this case much latitude of translation is requisite 
to give the shade of meaning : as, 

Tongllium mihi Bduxit (Cic. in Cat. n. 2. 4), Tongilius he has 
done me the favour to take out (of Borne) with him. 

At tlbi rSpentS u6nlt ad mS C&nlnifis (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 2. 1), 
but (what think you) all at once there comes to my house your 
friend Caninius. 


• The flame-coloured veil, flammeolum , used in the ceremony of 
marriage. 

f Te a dative, and tua a nominative, the two pronouns being thrown 
together for the sake of emphasis. Another instance of te as a dative is 
seen in Ter. Haut. v. 2. 34, te indulgebant. See also p. 197, note ■). 
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Haec uobls istorum mllltiS, fuit (Liv. xx. 60), this was the mili- 
tary service you have to thank your ‘petitioners for. 

970 A dative and accusative seem to be rivals with each other in 
the construction of some verbs. The cases of this nature fall for 
the most part into two classes : a. those of older writers, who, 
adhering to the original meaning of a verb, employ a dative, which 
in later writers gives place to an accusative ; or the two construc- 
tions may even coexist with a slight difference of meaning in the 
verb : b. those where, the verb being entitled originally to a dative 
of the person and accusative of the thing, the thing is in a man- 
ner personified, and so put in the dative. 

Adula-ri, ‘ to wag the tail at,’ hence ‘ to wheedle*, fawn on.’ 

PStcnti adulattis est {Nep. in Attico, 25), he fawned on the 
powerful man. 

Praesentlbiis ftdulando {Liv. xxxvi. 7. 4), by fawning on those 
present .f 

Aemfila-rl, ‘ to play the rival,’ hence ‘ to rival, envy.’ 

His aemulamur, qui ea hiibent, quae nos h&bgrS cfiplmiis {Cic. 
Tusc. i. 19. 44), we envy those who possess what we are eager 
to possess. X 

Ignosc-Srg, literally ‘ to forget’§ , and hence * to forgive,’ strictly 
with acc. of offence forgiven, dat. of person. 

Vt eis delicta ignfiscas {Plant. Bacch. v. 2. 68), that you may 
forgive them their shortcomings. 

Hoc ignoscant di immortales ufilim piSpfilo Romans {Cic. Phil. 
I. 6. 13), for this I would pray the immortal gods to forgive 
the Roman people. 

Inuldg-rg, ‘ to regard with an evil eye,’ hence ‘ to envy, grudge ;’ 
originally it would appear with an acc. of the thing envied and a 
dat. of the owner. 

* Observe that the German verb icedel-n means * to wag the tail.’ 

f So again plebi a., Liv. in. 69. In Cic. in Pis. 41. 99, omnibus a. is 
justly preferred by Lambinus. But in later writers the acc. is used : as, 
canes furem a., Col. vn. 12 ; principem, Tac. Hist. I. 32, aut quern 
alium, Ann. xvi. 19 ; dominum. Sen. de Ira, ii. 31. Hence in Quint. 
ix. 3, huic non hunc adulari iam dicilur, the words huic and hunc should 
be transposed. 

t But Pindarum ae.,ffor. Od. IV. 2. 1 ; uirtutes, Tac. Agr. 15 ; uinum, 
Plin. xiv. 2. 4. 

§ ‘To un-know,’ if we had the word, would best suit. 
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Iampridem ndbis caeli to r0gi&, Caesar, IimldSt ( Virg. G. i. 503), 
long, long has the palace of the sky envied us thy presence, 
Caesar. 

Afrlcae s<51o 51eum et ulnum Natura inuldit ( Plin . xv. 2. 3), 
nature grudged the soil of Africa oil and wine.* 

MSdlca-rt and mSd8-rl, literally ‘ to act the physician,’ hence 
‘ to cure, heal, remedy,’ with a dat. of the patient or acc. of the 
disease. 

Ego possum in h&c re medicari mihi (Ter. And. r. 4. 41), in 
this matter I can play the part of physician to myself ; — but 

Ego istum 16pide medicab6r+ metum (Plaut. Most. n. 1.40), 

I will cure that fear nicely. 

Dies stultis quSquS m8derl sSlet (Cic. ad Fam. vn. 28. 3), time 
is wont to cure even fools ; — but 

Eiu8modi . . . cupidit&tes, Quas qudm res aduorsa6 sient, paul6 
mederi p6ssis (Ter. Ph. v. 4. 2), desires of such a kind that 
when things go wrong, you can cure them at little cost. 

M8dSra-tl, ‘ to act as a limit or check (to)’, hence ‘ to check, 
moderate,’ and so generally ‘ to govern, control.’ 

N6n uinum hominibds moderari, sed uino homines issolent 
(Plaut. True. IV. 3.57), it is not the bottle for the most part 
that has control over the man, but the man that has control 
over the bottle; — so at least the unfairly abused bottle would 
say if it could speak. 

M<5d8r&ri St Snlmo St or&tidnl quum sis Irattts, est non medio- 
erfs ingEnl (Cic. ad Q. Fr. 1. 1. 13. 38), to check both one's 
fedings and one's words when one is angry, is indeed the act 
of no ordinary character. X 

Parc-SrS, * to save, to spare,’ originally with acc. of the thing 
and dat. of the person for whom. 

Argenti atque aurl mSmSras quae multS. t&lenta Gnatis parcS 

* Thus i.Jtorem liberum (=liberorum) in Alt. ap. Cic. Tusc. III. 9.20 ; 
i. nobis naturam (as an instructress), Cic. Tusc. III. 2 3, if the text be sound. 
As the evil eye might also be directed upon the owner himself, an acc. 
would not have been out of place ; and so we have an explanation of the 
forms inuideor ‘ I am envied,’ Hor. Ep. II. 3.56, and the participles in- 
ti iso- ‘ envied,’ inuidendo- ‘ enviable.* 

f Some good Mss. with Ritschl medicabo. 

+ In the general sense of ‘ governing’ an acc. is common in Cicero ; but 
even in the sense of ‘ checking’ an acc. is found in later writers, as Tac. and 
Suet. 
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tuls ( Virg. A. x. 532), the silver, aye and gold of which thou 
speakest, all for thy children save. 

Su&ds-rg, literally ‘to sweeten’*,, hence ‘to recommend, give 
advice,’ with acc. of thing recommended, dat. of person to whom 
the advice is given. t 

Qu6d tibi su&deam, su&deam me6 patri (Plant. Capt. n. 1. 40), 
any thing 1 would recommend to you, I would recommend to 
my own father. 

Tempgra-rg,t ‘ to act as a limit, to set bounds (to)’, hence 
* to check, spare,’ and so ‘ to regulate, govern, mix in due propor- 
tion originally, it would seem, only with a dat. 

Linguae tempera (Plant. Rud. iv. 7. 28), set limits to your 
tongue. 

Ngque slbi hSmlnes fSros tempgraturos cxistlmabat quin &c. 
(Caes. 13. Q. i. 33), nor did he think that, savages as they 
were, they would keep a check upon themselves so as not <£c. 

Eum slbi credls a mendacio tempgraturum (Auct. ad Her. iv. 
8. 25), this man you suppose will refrain from a lie. 

Si culquam ulla in re unquam tempgr&ugrit, ut uos qugque el 
tempgrargtls (Cic. li. Verr. n. 6. 17), that if he ever spared 
any one in any thing, you also should spare him. § 

980 Of the extension of the dative from the person to the thing 
the following are examples : 

Ignoscas uglim huic festlnatiSnl (Cic. ad Fam. v. 12. 1), pray 
forgive my present haste. 


• From suaui- ‘sweet,’ Greek aSv-. Advice is often represented 
under the idea of medicine, wholesome, yet bitter and so needing some 
sweet to disguise it, as in Lucr. i. 936, sed ucluti pueris &c. 

t In quis te persuasit ( Enn . ap. Serv. ad Aen. x. 10) te is a dative. 
But an acc. of the person was eventually used, as ujeorem eius suasi, A pul. 
Met. ix. p. 288. Hence in the passive, animus persuasus uidetur esse, 
Auct. ad Her. i. 6 ; persuasus erit, Ov. A. A. in. 679 ; persuasa est, 
Phaedr. l. 8. 

7 Perhaps originally, like modera-ri, a reflective verb. In the sense 
of ‘ regulate, mix in due proportion,’ an acc. was soon used : as, rempub- 
licam, Cic. de Div. i. 43. 96 ; acuta cum grauibus, Cic. R. P. vi. 18 ; iras, 
Virg. A. I. 61. 

§ That imita-ri ‘ to make oneself like (to)’, and sequ-i ‘ to attach 
oneself (to)’, must in some olden times have had a dative, seems to fol- 
low from their reflective form, as well as from the meaning. Thus the 
Greek iirfirSat and Germ, folg-en always take a dat. 
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H8n5ri inuIdSrunt me6 {Cic. in Rull. II. S’ 7 . 103), they looked 
with envy on the office 1 held. 

Cum c&pltl mCderi dgbeO, rCduuiam euro {Cic. p. Rose. Am. 
44. 128), when I ought to he doctoring the head, lam dressing 
an agnail. 

R6go sumptu nS parcas {Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 4), I leg you not to 
spare expense. 

TCque his grlpS flammis ( Virg. A. n. 289), and thyself too rescue 
from these flames. 

981 When the active or simple verb requires a dative, care must 
be taken to use the passive as an impersonal. 

Eius testlm5ni5 crCdi tfportet {Cic. n. Verr. in. 71.166), his 
evidence ought to be believed. * 

0mne8 dgprScfitfires qulbus n5n 8 rat ignOtum, Ctiam qulbus 
8 rat, In Afrloam dlcuntur naulgatdrl {Cic. ad Att. xi. 14. 1), 
all the intercessors who have not been forgiven, even those who 
have been, are about to sail it is said for Africa. 

Inuldottir Cnim commSdls hCmlnum ipEorum {Cic. de Or. n. 
51. 207), for even the advantages they themselves enjoy are re- 
garded with an evil eye. 

Mihi nihil &b istis nScgrt pfltest {Cic. in Cat. m. 12. 27), 1 
cannot be injured by your friends in any way. 

Cui Snim parcl pQtuit ? {Liv. xxi. 14) for who could have been 
spared ? 

Dicto pargttir {Liv. ix. 32), the order is obeyed. 

His persuEderi ut diutius mSr&rentur non pStCrat {Caes. B. G. 
ii. 10), they could not be persuaded to stay any longer . t 

982 In Roman book-keeping, the account where an item was to lie 
entered was expressed by a dative. Hence in phrases of this 
class two datives often present themselves, one pointing to the 
account, the other to the side of the account, whether Cr. or Dr. 

* It is useful for beginners to translate verbs of this class by phrases 
which include a substantive and verb : as, crerl- ‘ give credit,’ ignosc- ‘ grant 
pardon,’ noce- ‘do damage.’ By this contrivance an impersonal transla- 
tion is obtained for the passive: creditor ‘ credit is given,’ ignoscitur * par- 
don is granted,’ nocetur ‘ damage is done and thus a hint is given for 
putting the person ‘ to whom’ in the dative. 

t Still, exceptions occur: as, credemur, Ov. Fast. in. 351 ; creditus, 
Ov. Met. vii. 98. See also p. 196, note *, and p. 197, note +. 
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Minus DSlabellS, Verri acceptum rettfilit,* quam Verres illi ex- 
pensum tfilErit (Cic. n. Verr. l 39.100), DolabeUa placed to 
the credit of Verres a smaller su m than Verres placed to his 
(Dolabella’s) debit. 

Quem fors diSrum cumquS dibit, lficro ApponS (Hor. Od. I. 
9. 14), every day that fate shall give, set down to profit. 

P6stulare id gratiae app6ni sibi (Ter. And. n. 1. 32), to expect 
that it should be set down to his credit as a favour received. 

Hoe ultio mihi dant (Cic. ad Fam. xi. 28. 2), this they set down 
against me as a fault. 

Nostram culpam illi (sc. terrae) impfitamfist (Plin. xvm. 1. 1. 
2), we debit her for our own misconduct. 

983 Hence a dativej is used to denote in what light a thing is re- 
garded, what ifciserves as. 

Nec earn reft hibuit religion! (Cic. de Div. I. 35. 77), nor did 
he regard this as a warning from heaven. 

Vt sint rSUquis dSchmento (Goes. B. G. vn. 4), that they may 
serve as a lesson to the rest. , 

Vos eritis indices Laudin an uitio dtici id factum op6rtuit (Ter. 
Ad. prol. 5), you shall be judges whether this act a fault or 
credit should be deemed. 

Cul§ bSno fuit ? (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 30. 84), to whom was it an 
advantage ? or who was the gainer by it ? 

Matrdnis persuasit n6 sibi ultio uertErent qu5d Sbesset 5, pStria 
(Cic. ad Fam. vii. 6), she persuaded the matrons not to inter- 
pret her absence from her fatherland as a fault in her. 

984 Hence again the dative is sometimes used to denote the pur- 
pose : as, 

* The first entries being made into the day-book (aduersaria). are 
thence carried to the proper heads in the ledger (tabulae). Hence the 
compound re fer- used of the second entry. Acceptum and expensum 
mean ‘received’ and ‘ spent’ by the book-keeper. 

t Literally ‘ score against.’ 

+ For this dative may be substituted pro or in loco. Often a mere 
nominative or accusative may be used ; but the dative softens the phrase. 
Sunt reliquis documentum (Q. Curt. vm. 14.26) is, ‘ they are a lesson to 
the rest.’ Still, in the English translation of this dative the ‘as’ is often 
omitted for brevity. 

§ The favourite test of the old lawyer Cassius for discovering the 
author of a secret crime. A ridiculous blunder commonly marks the 
modem use of this quotation. 
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QuinquS cohortis castris praesldi5 rgllquit {Caes. B. Q. vii. 60), 
he left five battalions as a garrison for the camp, or to guard 
the camp. 

Hunc slbi dSmlcIlid 18cum dgUSgSrunt {Caes. B. G. n. 29), this 
plane they selected as (or for) a residence. 

Hie nuptiis dictiist dies {Ter. And. 1 . 1. 75), this is the day fixed 
for the marriage. 

Triumuir rel publlcae constltuendae* {Nep. in Attico, 12), one 
of three commissioners for regulating the state. 

985 The dative of a name is often used by attractiont to the dative 
of the object named : as, 

N6men Arcturost, mihi {Plaut. Rud. proL 5), my name is Arc - 
turo. 

Cui nunc cognomSn IuloJ Addltfir ( Virg. A 0 . 271), to whom 
the surname lulo now is added. 'I i' F 1 - 

, Logos qulbus tabulia du5d6cim est nomSn {Liv. ill. 57), the 

laws which have the name of the ‘ twelve tables .’ § 

986 The phrase soluendo non Orat, ‘ he was not able to pay, he was 
insolvent,’ as in Cic. ad Fam. hi. 8. 2, seems difficult of explana- 
tion. 

987 The poets use the dative (especially in nouns of the o declen- 
sion) after verbs of motion : as, 

It clamor cael5[| ( Virg. A. v. 451), rises the shout to heaven. 

Ablative. 

989 The ablative appears to unite in itself two cases of different 
origin, one similar in form and power to the dative, the other 
originally ending in a final d, signifying from. We commence 
with the former. 

• Written briefly IIIVIR- R- P- O 

f Other instances of similar attraction arc to be seen in § 1060. 

J Can this construction have grown out of the use of the crude form, 
which in reason should have been used in such phrases ? 

§ Sometimes the name is in the same case as nomen. But in Cicero 
ii. Verr. iv. 53. 118, fans cui nomen Arethusaest , the letters st alone per- 
haps constitute the verb, leaving a dative Arethusae. 

|| Can this be a corruption of an accusative coelom, as the so-called 
adverbs quo, eo, &c. have also probably lost a final m. See also lenus, 
§ 1384 b. note. 
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090 At a town or in a small island the poets express by an ablative 
when the metre requires it, which can be only in the third or con- 
sonant declension : as, 

Dard&niumqub ducem TyriS, Karthaglnb* qul nunc Expectat 
( Virg. A. iv. 224), and the Dardan chief at Tyrian Carthage 
who Now loitereth. 

991 The place where in some other phrases may also be expressed 
in the' ablative, as rurb in the country. Not unfrequently it is 
better to insert the preposition In. But this may be omitted at 
times, particularly if an adjective accompany the substantive. 

When that adjective is t5to- whole, it would be wrong to use the 
preposition. 

992 Time when is commonly expressed in the ablative : as, 

Bellum eodem tempbrC mihi qubque indixit (Cic. Phil. n. 1. 1), • 

he declared war at the same time against me too. 

993 The time within which any thing occurs is expressed by the 
ablative, whether the whole or any part be meant : as, 

Saturn! stellb trlginta fbre annls cursum suum conflclt (Cic. 

N. D. ii. 20. 52), the star of Saturn completes its course in 
about thirty years. 

Vrbes Africae annist prbpS quinquaginta nullum Romanum 
exercltum uldbrant (Lie. xxix. 28), the cities of the Afri 
during a space of Clearly fifty years had seen no Homan 
army. 

994 Hence the interval within which one event follows another may 
be expressed by ablatives : as. 

Mors Rose! qu&trlduo quot Is occlsust ChrJsSgbnS nuntiatfir 
(Cic. p. Rose. Am. 30. 105), the news of the death of Roscius 
is brought to Chrysogonus within four days after he is killed. 

* See Dative, § 951. That the ablative is only a license is stated by 
Servius on this passage : “ Carthagine pro Carlhagini . . . Sic Horatius : 

Romae Tybur amem , uentosus Tybure Romam , pro Tyburi." In Livy the 
best Mss., where reported, have Karthayini &c. 

f Hence the ablative is occasionally used when the accusative might 
have been expected. See § 1018. 1. 

1 Literally ‘ the death of R. is reported to C. in the same four days 
in which he was killed,’ the death occurring near the commencement of 
that period, the communication near the end of it. 
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095 Hence 

Test&mentum fecit, atque his diebus paucls est mortuS, (Cic. p. 
Clu. 7. 22), she made a will, and a few days after this died. 

996 From the notion of where, the ablative is used with the prepo- 
sitions In and sfib if there be no motion implied, and also with 
prae, pro, <fcc. (See § 914, note.) 

997 In, in point of, in respect to, is often the meaning of the abla- 
tive where it is used to define or limit the sense of any word or 
phrase : as, 

Ennius fuit m&ior n&til* quam Plauttis (Cic. Tusc. i. 1.3), 
Ennius was older than Plautus. 

SeSICrB par est illi, industria infSriSr (Cic. Phil. iv. 6. 15), in 
wickedness he is equal to the other, in industry below him. 

Sunt Snim quldam hSmlues non rS sed nomlnS (Cic. de Off. l 
30. 105), for there are, it must be confessed, some who are 
human beings not in reality, but in name. 

L8p5re omnibus praestltit (Cic. de Or. n. 67. 270), in wit he 
excelled all. 

Victoria suS, gloriantur (Cass. B. G. 1. 14), they pride themsdves 
on their victory. 

998 The ablatives of verbals in iu, called supines passive, are often 
so used with adjectives, though the more familiar translation is 
by an English infinitive : as, 

PlSrSquS dictu quam r6 sunt f&cIliorS, (Liv. xxxi. 38), most 
things are easier in the saying than in the reality, i. e. easier 
to say than to do. 

Quid est tarn iucundum cognltu atque audltu ? (Cic. de Or. I. 
8. 31) what is so delightful to see and to hear ? 

999 The substantive 5p6s- (n.) work, and occasionally usu- (m.) 
advantage, have an ablativet to express the object which it is 
necessary to obtain : as. 

Opus* fuit Hirtio conuentS (Cic. ad Att. x. 4.11), it was neces- 
sary to have an interview with Hirtius. 

* Literally ‘ greater in point of birth.’ 

f The nominative is also found in this construction, more particularly 
if it be a neuter pronoun. (See § 909.) 

J ‘ The work to be done consisted in seeing Hirtius,’ which accom- 
plished, other things might follow. This might have been expressed by 
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Prlmum Srat nihil, cur prSpSrato 5ptis esset (Cic. p. Mil. 19. 49), 
in the first place there was nothing which made it necessary to 
hurry. 

Vbi saeua ortast tempestas, turn gubematore* Spust (Liv. xxiv. 
8), when rough weather springs up, then there is need of a 
pilot. 

1000 By, with, or from, &c. is frequently the translation of the ab- 
lative when it denotes the instrument, means, or cause : as, 

Comlbus tauri, S,prl dentlbus sS tutantttr (Cic. N. D. it. 50. 
127), with his horns the bull, the boar with his tusks defends 
himself. 

PStriae ignl ferrOquS mlnltattir (Cic. Phil. xm. 21. 47), he 
threatens his country with fire and sword . t 

EtSsiarum flatu nlmil tempSrantur cSlorEs (Cic. N. D. rr. 53. 
131), by the blowing of the Etesian winds the excessive heat is 
moderated. 

1001 The ablative of the means accompanies the five reflective verbs, 
ut-%, nit-, uesc-, fru-, pasc- : as, 

Pelllbus tituntur (Cues. B. G. vi. 21), they use skins. 

Pura qul nltltiir hasta ( Virg. A. vi. 760), who rests him on a 
simple shaft. 

Lactg uescGbantur (Sal. Jug. 89), they lived upon milk. 

Luc8 frulmiir (Cic. p. Bose. Am. 45. 131), we enjoy the light of 
day. 

Frondlbus pascuntur ( Virg. G. in. 628), they feed themselves 
with branches. 

1002 The ablative of the means in the same way accompanies the 
verbs, ulu- live, fid- trust, and the participle freto- relying : as, 

a somewhat similar phrase in Greek : as, tpyov it v tnryyfvttrBai Koyovs 

'lpTICf. 

* Perhaps such a phrase as this had originally its participle also, as, 
for instance, inuento. 

f ‘ Fire and iron’ would be a more precise translation, the latter re- 
ferring to the destructive axe quite as much as to the sword. 

J The literal translation of these verbs would perhaps be, utor ‘ I assist 
myself with any thing,’ i. e. ‘ I use it nitor ‘ I strain myself by acting 
upon something,’ i. e. ‘ I lean upon it uescor ‘ I feed myself with,’ or 
‘ I eat’ (used in speaking of human beings exclusive of slaves) ; fruor ‘ I 
feed myself with,’ or ‘ I enjoy ;’ pascor * I feed myself with,’ or • eat’ 
(used in speaking of animals and slaves). 
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LactS uluunt (Cats. B. G. iv. 1), they live upon milk. 

Prfldentift consllioquS fldena ( Cie . de Off. i. 23. 81), trusting 
in foresight and mental power. 

IngSnio frCtl* (Cic. de Or. n. 24. 103), rdying upon their talent. 

1003 ' The ablativet of the means is used with the verbs f&c- or f&ci- 
make or do, fi- become, and fu- be, especially in the participle 
fQturo-. 

Nescit quid file i at auro (Plant. Bac. n. 3. 100), he knows not 
what to do with the gold. 

Quid h5c hSmlng fltciatls ? (Cic. n. Yerr. I. 16. 42) what are 
you to do with this fellow ¥ 

' TuO quid factumst pallio 1 (Plant. Cas. v. 4. 9) what is become 
of your cloak ¥ 

Quid TulliSla me;! flet ? (Cic. ad Fam. xiv. 4. 3) what unll 
become of my little TuUia ¥ 

Si quid eo fugrlt (Plant. Trin. i. 2. 120), if any thing happen 
to him. 

1004 The ablative of the means often accompanies verbs or adjec- 
tives of filling, increasing, mixing, joining, <foc. : as, 

Niiuls cSlonls pastorlbusquS complet (Caes. B. C. I. 56), he fills 
the ships with farm-labourers and shepherds. 

MactS uirtutc est5 (Liv. iv. 14), heaven bless thy noble deeds. \ 

Villa 8,bundat§ lactC, caseo, mellS (Cic. de Sen. 16. 56), the farm- 
house abounds in milk and cheese and honey. 

LSpIdIbu8|| pluuit (Liv. i. 31), it rained stones. 

1005 The price is the means by which any thing is obtained^ in 
purchase, and hence the ablative accompanies verbs and adjectives 
of buying, selling, bidding and valuing :** as, 

* Literally ‘supported by,' freto- being in origin a participle of fer- 
‘ bear.’ 

t In these phrases the preposition de is often used, as quid de me 
fietl 

+ Literally ‘ be increased hv thy manliness.’ 

§ This should perhaps have been referred to § 997. 

|| The accusative also is found. 

*[ Em-, commonly translated ‘ buy,’ means properly 4 take,’ as is seen 
in the compounds dem-, exim-, sum-. Sic. See § 544. 

** Or it would perhaps be more correct to be guided by the English 
preposition at, defining the point at which the price stands at a given 
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EmSre ftquae sextarium cOguntur mtna (Cic. dc Off." II. 16.56), 
they are compelled, to buy a pint of water for a mina. 

Mult5 sangulnS Poenis uictoriS, stfitit {Liv. xxm. 30), the vic- 
tory cost the Carthaginians much blood.* 

Quod uOn iSpus est, assS c3.rum est ( Cato ap. Sen. Ep. 94), what 
you don’t want is dear at a farthing. 

1005. 1 To affix a penalty implies an estimation of a crime. Hence 
the amount of penalties, like prices, is in the ablative :+ aS, 

Dgcem mlllbus aeris dampnatus {Liv. vn 16), sentenced to pay 
a penalty of 10,000 pieces of money. 

MultarC ultia homlnum dampnis, ignomlniis, uinculis, uerbS- 
rlb&s, exlliis, mortS {Cic. de Or. i. 43. 194), to punish the 
vices of men with fine, degradation, imprisonment, flogging, 
exile, death. 

1006 Verbs of sacrificing often take an ablative of the victim, that 
is, the means employed : as. 

Cum f&ciam ultfila pr5 fruglbiis, ipsS uSnlto ( Virg. Buc. ill. 
77), when I offer a calf for my crops, thyself shall come. 

Quiuquaginta cilpris sScriflcaruntl {Liv. xlv. 16), they sacri- 
ficed fifty goats. 

1007 Verbs signifying to accustom, take an ablative of the means, 
though in English the preposition to is prefixed : as, 

Hdmlnes l&b5re adslduo et quStldiano adsu5tl§ {Cic. de Or. 
m. 15. 58), accustomed as they are to constant and daily 
labour. 

CrSdSrC rggil ggnus pugnae quo assuCrant forS {Liv. xxxi. 35), 
the king's troops thought the battle would be of the kind they 
were accustomed to. 

1008 The road by which any thing is moved is also a means, and 
therefore expressed by the ablative : as, 

Frumentum flumlne Ar&rl n&ulbus subuexSrat {Caes. B. G. I. 
16), he had conveyed com in ships up the river Arar. 

moment. We often talk of prices rising, falling, and being stationary. 

‘ I bought consols at 63, and sold out at 94.' 

• Literally ‘ stood them in much blood.’ 

t See also § 945. J The accusative is also used. 

§ The dative also occurs after this word, as well as ad with the accu- 
sative. 
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1009 The attending circumstances, manner, feelings, are expressed 
by the ablative : as, 

Summa contentions dixit {Cic. Brut. 20. 80), he spoke with the 
exertion of all his power. 

Infestls armis concurrunt (Liv. x. 25), they run together with 
their arms aimed at each other. 

ExpSdlto* exercltu Iter f5cl (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 4. 8), I proceeded 
with my army in light marching order. 

Id aequo finlmSf non fSret clultfls (Cic. de Or. n. 33. 144), this 
the citizens will not bear calmly. 

Du&rum cohortium dampno exercltum rSducSrS (Caes. B. G. vi. 
44), to lead the army lack with the loss of two battalions. 

1009. 1 In this construction, if no adjective accompany the noun, the 
preposition cum is commonly added, as summa cura with the 
greatest care , or cum cflra with care. Yet certain ablatives have 
become virtually adverbs, and so are used without either adjective 
or preposition : as, ordlnS in order, r&tionS rationally, iurS justly, 
iniuria without reason, morS according to custom, frauds fraudu- 
lently, ul forcibly, ultiO unduly, sllentio silently (but also cum 
sllentiO), sSrSnS with a cloudless sky, austrS with a south wind. 

1010 The ablative! of quality is the name usually given to that use 
of the case which denotes a condition of mind or body, &c. But 
it is essential that an adjective accompany this ablative : 

Tanta est ClCquentia (Cic. de Or. II. 13. 55), he is so eloquent. 

Qua fUciS fuit ? Crassis suris, magno cSpIte, adrnOdum magnis 
pBdlb&s (Plaut. Ps. rv. 7. 119), how was he made ? He had 
thick calves, a great head, and very great feet. 

SpSlunca inftnlta altltudlnS (Cic. n. Verr. iv. 48.107), a cavern 
of boundless depth. 

HSmlnSs SmSritis stlpendils (Sal. Jug. 84), veterans who hate 
served out their time. 

1011 This ablative is occasionally used when the state is not a per- 
manent one : as, 

NullO frlgSre adducltur, ut c&plte SpertS sit (Cic. de Sen. 10. 
34), no cold weather ever induces him to go with his head 
covered. 

* Literally ' unencumbered.’ t ‘ With a level or calm mini' 

X See also genitive of quality, § 927. 
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Magn5 ttm5r8 sum ( Cic . ad Att. v. 14. 2), I am in great alarm. 

1012 Similar to this is the addition of the ablative of the name of 
the tribe or city to which a person belongs : as, 

Ser. Sulplcius Q.F.* Lemoniat Rufus ( Cic. Phil. ix. 7. 15), 
Servius Sidpicius Rufus , son of Quintus, of the Lemonian 
tribe. 

Cn. Magius Crgmonat (fiaes. B. 0. I. 24), Cneius Magius of 
Cremona. 

1013 Ablative absolute is the name commonly employed when an 
ablative of a noun is accompanied by a substantive, adjective, or 
participle, to denote the time when, the means by which, or any 
attending circumstances. It therefore belongs properly to the 
heads already given. There is however this peculiarity of trans- 
lation, that the English often requires no preposition : as, 

Abl. abs. of time when : Is, M.§ Messala, M.§ PistSnS coss.§ 
coniur&tionem fBcit (Caes. B. G. I. 2), this man in the con- 
sulship || of Marcus Messala and Marcus Piso formed a con- 
spiracy . 

Abl. abs. of means : C&t&pultis dispSsltia muros dgfensSrlbus 
nudauSrat (Liv. xxi. 11), by his catapults placed at different 
points he had cleared the wall of its defenders, or he had 
placed his catapults at different points and so had cleared <fcc. 

Abl. abs. of circumstances: N&turS, dilce errarf nulls pacto 
pStest (Cic. de Leg. I. 6. 20), with nature for our guide, the 
path can no way be mistaken. 

Quid dicam hac itluentutS 1 (Cic. ad Att. x. 11. 3) what am 1 
to say with such young men as we have now-a-days ? 

VSluntas t&cltis nSblsU intellggl non pQtSrat (Cic. p. Caec. 18. 
53), our wish could not have been understood, had we been 
silent. 

1014 That by which any thing is measured is a means of measure- 
ment, and therefore in the ablative : as, 

• Quinti filius. t Tribu understood. 

J Or the same might have been expressed by an adjective, Cremo- 
nensis. 

§ To be read, Marco, Marco, consulibus. 

|| Literally ‘M. Messala, M. Piso (being) consuls.’ 

Literally ‘ we (being) silent.’ 
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VSluptate omniS dlrlgSrS* (Cic. de Fin. n. 22. 71), to test every 
thing by pleasure. 

Non n&mfiro haeo iudlcantur, sed pondSrS (Cic. de Off. n. 22. 
79), it is not by number that these things are estimated, but by 
weight. 

Discriptus pSpfilus censu, ordlnlbiis, aetatlbiis (Cic. de Leg. 
hi. 19. 44), the people distributed into different classes accord- 
ing to income and rank and age. 

The comparative takes an ablative of the object with which 
the compari8onf is made : as, 

Vllius argentumst aur5, uirtlitlbfis aurum (Hor. Ep. i. 1.52), 
silver than gold is cheaper, gold than virtue. 

Similarly the adjectives digno- indigno- and the verbs formed 
therefrom, take an ablative of the object with which the compari- 
son is made : as, 

Eum omnes cognltione St hospltio dignum existiimiiruut (Cic. 
p. Arch. 3. 5), this (foreigner) all deemed worthy of their 
acquaintance and friendship. 

Haud Squldem tali mS dignSr hSnore ( Virg. A. I. 339), not in 
truth of such an honour do I deem me worthy. 

The amount of distance or difference in time, space, or quan- 
tity is commonly expressed in the ablative. 

Id ulginti annls ante Spud nos fEcSrat CSriSlanfis (Cic. de Am. 
12. 42), this Coriolanus had done among us twenty years be- 
fore. 

Haec est aetas dScem annis minor quam consular!? (Cic. Phil, 
v. 17. 48), this age is ten years less than that required for a 
consul. 

Tribus t&ntis illij minus redit quam obsSueris (Plant. Trin. u. 

* Literally * to keep in a straight line as a carpenter does by apply- 
ing his rule.’ 

f A comparison implies proximity of the things compared. Hence 
this use of the ablative flows easily from the original meaning of the da- 
tive. Observe too that all the verbs denoting comparison signify strictly 
the bringing together, as corn-para con-fer-, con-tend-, com-pos-. So 
also the prepositions of proximity, dd (§ 1304 k.), prae (§ 1356 d.), pro 
(§ 1361 g.), are used in comparisons. 

f The adverb. 
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4. 128), for every bushel you sow on that land, you lose three 
bushels in the return.* * * § 

Mlllbus passuum sex & Caes&ris castris consSdit ( Goes . B. G. r. 
48), he took a position six miles from Caesar’s camp. 

1018 The ablativest of pronouns and adjectives of quantity are much 
used in this way with comparatives : as, 

YiS quanto tutior, tanto fgrg longiSr (Liv. ix. 2), a road longer 
in about the same proportion as it was safer. 

Quo m&idr est In Snlmis praestantia, e5 m&iore indigent dlll- 
gentia (Cic. Tusc. iv. 27. 58), the greater the excellence in the 
soul, the more attention it needs. 

1018. 1 An ablative is occasionally used instead of an accusative (§ 915) 
to denote duration of time. 

Quinque hOris proelium sustlnugrant (Caes. B. C. i. 47), they 
had kept up the battle for five hours. 

Octoginta annis uixit (Sen. Ep. 93), he lived to the age of eighty. 

1019 The form of an ablative is sometimes found in inscriptions, old 
writers, and certain phrases, where a dative would be expected : 
as, 

Iove optvmo maxsvmo (Inscr. Grut. xvi. 8), to Jupiter, the best, 
the greatest. 

Postquam mortg d&tust Plautus, c5moedi& lflget (Plant. X), now 
that Plautus is given to Death, Comedy is in mourning. 

Triumulri auro argento aerg flando fgriundS (Inscr. Orell. 569), 
the three commissioners for smdting and stamping gold, silver 
and brome. 

1020 Hence the poets, to accommodate their metres, occasionally 
substitute the form of the ablative where a dative might have 
been expected : as, 

At si uirglneum suffudSrlt 6rg riibOrem, 

Venttts grit (Virg. G. i. 430), 

But if a maiden’s blush she§ pour from beneath upon her cheek. 

Wind will there be. 

• Literally * less by three times as much.’ Thus the extravagance 
of the phrase runs beyond possibility. 

t But see § 789, note. 

J .First verse of the epitaph written by Plautus for himself. Gelt. n. 24. 

§ ». e. ‘ the moon.’ 
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MollS C&lSnum 

Porrectiirlt ulro miscet sltientS — rObStam (Juv. l. 69), 

Mild Calene about to hand 
To her thirsting lord, she mixes therein — a toad. 

1021 A true ablative ending in the letter d* belonged to the old 
language, and the loss of this d led to a form very similar to the 
weakened dative commonly called the ablative. Hence, from a 
toum is sometimes expressed by a mere ablative : as, 

CSrinthOt fflgit (Cic. Tusc. v. 37. 109), he fled from Corinth. 

1022 Similarly the ablatives rflrS and dSm5 are used : as, 

Clb&riit slbi quemquS dSmo efferrS ittbent (Caes. B. G. I. 6), 
they bid them bring food from home, every man for himself. 

P&ter rurS rSdilt (Ter. E. ra. 6. 63), my father is returned from 
the country. 

1023 Verbs and adjectives of removal and separation are followed by 
an ablative : as, 

Signum non pStSrat mSuSrS 16c5 (Cic. de Div. I. 35.77), he 
could not move the standard from where it was. 

Tuos culpa llbSro (Cic. ad Att. xm. 22. 3), I free your people 
from blame, 

Praetur* se abdicate (Cic. in Cat. xv. 3.6), he lays down the 
office of Praetor. 

Defunct! § regls impSrid (Liv. l. 4), having discharged the king's 
order. 

His Aqua atque igni interdixSrat (Caes. B. G. vi. 44), these he 
had forbidden fire and water. 

Inuldet ignS rSgl mlsSrls (Lucr. vii. 798), he grudges the poor 
wretches the fire of a funeral pile. 

* As, for example, on one of the epitaphs of the Scipios (Orelli 550), 
Gnaiund patre prognatus for Cnaeo &c. 

f More commonly a Corintho, as a Gergouia discessit (Caes. B. G. 
vii. 69). When a word denoting town is added, a preposition is neces- 
sary, as Expellitur ex oppido Gergouia (Caes. B. G. vn. 4); Generis 
antiquilatem Tusculo ex clarissumo municipio profectam (Cic. p. Font. 
14.41). See also §§ 884 note, and 951 note {. 

J Literally 4 he unbinds himself from,’ the office being a sort of charge 
or burden which for security he had fastened to his person. 

§ The reflective verbs fung-, defung-, probably meant originally to 
relieve oneself ; and the burden, as with abdico me, will for the same 
renson be in the ablative. Hence the word ‘discharge,’ i. e. ‘unload,’ 
will be literally correct. 
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Roma c&rSmtis (Cic. ad Att. xx. 19. 1), we are deprived of Rome. 

1024 The verbs or participles which denote birth or origin take an 
ablative : as, 

Merciirius, I8uS nStfis et Maia {Cic. N. D. ill. 22. 66), Mercury 
bom of Jwpiter and, Maia. 

1025 The prepositions which signify removal or separation have an 
ablative : as, 8c, ds, &b, sln8, absquB, clam. See § 914, note. 

Number of Substantives. 

1026 Some substantives are used in the plural where the English 
translation has a singular* * * § : as, 

Cassi SdlpBst (Cic. in Cat. ill. 7.16), the fat of Cassius. 

InlrnTcItiae cum Roscils (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 6. 17), a quarrel 
with the Roscii. 

Cerulcesj s8curt subiScit (Cic. Phil. n. 21. 61), he presented his 
neck to the hatchet. 

1027 The terms of weather are sometimes used in the plural where 
the English language would almost require the singular : as, c&- 
lorCs, frigtfrS, grandlnSs, imbrSs, nlu5s, plftuiae, prulnae. Thus, 

Terrgre Xnlmos fulmlnlbus, nlulbus, grandlnlbtls (Cic. N. D. II. 
5. 14), to frighten the minds of men with thunder, and snow, 
and hail. 

TranscendSre Apennlnum int818randis frfgSrlbiis (Liv. xxii. 1), 
to cross the Apennines when the frost was unbearable. 

1028 The plural is preferred in general truths, where the English 
has commonly a singular : as, 

Vlri In uxores ultae ngeisque h&bent pStestatem (Cats. B. G. 
vi. 19), the husband (in that country) has the power of life 
and death over the wife. 

1029 The singular of some words is found where the English trans- 
lation requires a plural : as, 

Ylta§ illustrium (Nepos), the lives of illustrious men. 

• See also § 162. 

t Editions commonly have erroneously and contrary to the Mss. the 
singular. See Steinmetz. 

J Ceruic- probably meant a single vertebra. 

§ See Servius Aen. i. 372. See also Fischer's Pseudo-Nepos, Pre- 
face, near the end. 
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1030 The singular is preferred with animals and vegetables where 
there is an allusion to the table, because they are considered in 
the mass, not counted : as, 

Villa Xbundat porco, haedo, agno, galling {Cic. de Sen. 16. 66), 
the farm-house abounds with pork and kid and lamb* and 
fowl. 

LSpCrem et galllnam et ansSrem gustarS fas non piitant {Cats. 
B. G. v. 12), hare and fowl and goose they think it an act of 
impiety to taste. 

PythSg8ricls interdictum Srat n6 f&ba uescgrentfir (Cic. deDiv. 
I. 30. 62), the Pythagoreans were forbidden to eat beans. 

1031 So also with other words where the mass does not admit of 
numeration : as, 

Pululnus riSsfi farttts {Cic. ii. Verr. v. 11.27), a pillow stuffed 
with rose-leaves. 

In uiflla aut in r8sa {Cic. Tusc. v. 26.73), on violets or roses 
(meaning the gathered flowers). 

1032 In military language the singular is used at times for a plural : 
as, 

QuoSd insgqul pSdest pStuit {Liv. n. 26), as far as the infantry 
could pursue. 

EquSs e8s ad castra 6git {Liv. n. 25), the cavalry drove them to 
their camp. 

Hie miles mSgis pl&cuit {Liv. xxn. 67), a soldiery of this kind 
was preferred. 

Roman us Ira SdioquS pugn&bat {Liv. in. 2), the Romans fought 
under a feeling of indignation and hatred. 

Defective Substantives. 

1032.1 Undeclined substantives (§ 187) can only be used as nomina- 
tives or accusatives. But the names of the letters, and generally 
words spoken of as words, may be used as genitives, datives or 
ablatives, if an adjective or substantive in apposition fix the case. 

• Observe that the omission of the indefinite article in English makes 
the distinction between the animal for table and the living animal. 

t The singular however has its force, drawing attention to the indi- 
vidual. Thus, in the last phrase, ‘ each individual Boldier has his own 
feelings of anger;’ so again in the first sentence, ‘a foot-soldier’ would 
have been an equally good translation, signifying ‘ inasmuch as he was a 
foot-soldier.’ 
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Omission or Ellipsis op Substantives. 

1033 The masculiue adjective is often used in speaking of men, the 
neuter in speaking of things ; especially where the gender is dis- 
tinguished in the termination. See § 1044. 

1034 Some adjectives used as substantives may be seen in § 210 ; 
and to these may be added, 

St&tiu&, hlbemS,, <fcc. (castrS understood). 

Tertiana-, quartana-, &c. (fSbri- understood). 

CircensSs, Saec£il&r5s, (fee. (lladl understood). 

TrlrSmi-, actuaria-, &c. (naui- understood). 

Stiburbano-, Tusculano-, <fec. (praedio- [n.] understood). 

RgpStundarum (rerum understood). 

Centensumae, <fec. (usurae understood). 

AgonaliS, LlbgraliS,, &c. (s&crS, understood). 

Primae, sScundae (partes understood). 

Tertia-, quarta-, <fec. (parti- understood). 

In postgrum (diem understood). 

1035 The genitive of a deity is often used with prepositions, the 
proper case of aedi- a temple being understood. 

H&bltabat rex ad ISuis* St&torls (aedem understood) ( liv . i. 
41), the king resided near the temple of Jupiter Stator. 

A Vestae (aedS understood) ductast (Cic. ad Fam. xiv. 2. 2), 
she was taken away from the temple of Vesta. 

1036 But the Latin language does not copy the English in the use 
of the genitive of a person’s name, meaning his house ; but either 
inserts the word for house, or uses a preposition with the name of 
the person :+ as, 

Vgnisti in dSmum Laecae (Cic. in Cat. I. 4. 8), you came to 
Laeca’s. 

D8ml Caes&ris dSprensust (Cic. ad Att. I. 12. 3), he was caught 
at Caesar’s. 

1036. 1 When a sentence contains two corresponding genitives governed 

* This is like our own phrase, ‘ St. Paul's’ for ‘ St. Paul’s Church.’ 

f The use of the prepositions is as follows : — to Cicero's house, ad 
Ciceronem or domum ad Ciceronem ; at Cicero’s house, apud Ciceronem ; 
from Cicero’s house, a Cicerone or a Cicerone domo ; and this even though 
Cicero be known to be absent. See these prepositions, §§ 1305. o ; 1311. c j 
1303. 1. 
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by the same substantive, this substantive need for the most part 
only be expressed with the first genitive : as, 

Flebat p&ter da fill mortS, da p&tris fllius (Cic. 11 . Yerr. I. 30. 
76), the father was weeping for the death of his son, the son 
for that of his father. 

Quls est qul possit conferrC ultam Tr6b6nl cum DSlfibellae ? 
{Cic. Phil. xi. 4. 9) who is there who can compare the life of 
TVebonius with that of Dolahdla f 
Me5 ifldlcia starS m&lS quam omnium r8Uqu5rum (Cic. ad Att. 
xii. 21. 6), I choose to abide by my own judgment, rather than 
by that of all the rest. 

1036. 2 Asa wife, son, daughter or slave may be said to belong to a 
man, the genitive of the possessor is occasionally used without 
the substantives denoting those relations : as, 

Hasdrfibal GisgOnls ( Liv . xxv. 37), Hasdnibal, the son ofQisgo. 
VCrfinifi PlsOnls ( Plin . Ep. n. 20), Verania, the wife of Piso , 
more literally Piso’s Verania. 

Flaccus Claudl (Ter. And. tit.), Flaccus, Claudius's slave. 


Adjectives, &c. 

1037 Adjectives and participles are attracted into the same case, 
gender and number as the substantive to which they refer. 

Thus, from docto- or docta- learned, and hSmiSn- man ; bSno- 
or b8na- good, m&ligr- woman ; grfiui- heavy, 5n8s- load, we have : 


N. doctiis h8mo. 

V. docte h8mo. 

Ac. doctum hSmlnem. 

O. docti hSmlnls. 

D. docto hSmlnl. 

A b. docto h8mln8. 


Singular. 
b8nfi m&ligr. 
b8nfi m&ligr. 
bSnam m&ligrem. 
bSnae mfiligrls. 
bSnae mfiligrl. 
bBnfi mfiligrg. 


gr&ue 8nfis. 
grfiue Snfis. 
grfiue Bnfis. 
grfiui s SnCrfs, 
grfiui 3ngrl. 
grfiui 8n8r8. 


N. docti hSmlnSs. 

V. docti hSmlngs. 

Ac. doctoa hSmlngs. 

G. doctorum h8mlnum. 
I). A .doctls hSmlnlbus. 


Plural. 
bSnae mfiligrBs. 
b8nae m&ligrfis. 
bSnas mfilifirSs. 
bSuarum muligrum. 
bSnis mfiligrfbus. 


grfiuia 8ngr&. 
grfiuia SnSrfi. 
grfiuia Bngrfi. 
grfiuium 8n8rum. 
grfiulbus 8ngrlb&s. 
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1038 Sometimes the gender and number of the adjective or participle 
are determined by the sense* rather than the form of the substan- 
tive : as, 

Omnia aetas curriSre obuil (Liv. xxvii. 51), all ages i. e. persons 
of every age kept running to meet him. 

Capita coniurationis uirgls caesi ac sficuri percussl sunt {Liv. 
x. 1), the heads of the conspiracy were flogged and beheaded. 

Concursus p5ptt.ll mlrantium quid rei esset {Liv. I. 41), a run- 
ning together of the citizens , who wondered what was the 
matter. 

Eo ntimSrost qul semper sanctl sunt h&bltl {Cic. p. Arch. 12. 
31), he is one of a class who have ever been accounted sacred. 

Cetera multltudo declmus quisque ad suppllcium lectl {Liv. n. 
59), of the great mass remaining , every tenth man was selected 
for punishment. 

1039 If a relative or other pronoun be the subject of a sentence 
which itself contains a predicative substantive, the gender and 
number of the pronojin are commonly determined by the latter : 
as, 

Thebae, quod BoeStiae cSput est {Liv. xlii. 44), Thebes, which 
is the capital of Boeotia. 

Iusta glOria, qui est fructus u5rae uirtatls {Cic. in Pis. 24. 57), 
the genuine glory , which is the fruit of true merit. 

Eat quatema mllia grant {Liv. xxi. 17), these {legions) were 
each 4000 strong. 

HOc Optts, hie labdr est ( Virg. A. vi. 129), this is the task, this 
the labour. 

1040 If an adjective or participle refer to several nouns of different 
gender or number, the gender and number are commonly deter- 
mined by one of the three rules following : 

a. Most commonly the adjective agrees in number and gender 
with the noun to which it is nearest ; 

b. Or, if the nouns be living beings, the masculine plural may 
be used ; 

c. Or, if they be things without life, the neuter plural may be 
used : as, 

* This is called the constructio ad synesim. 

t Nay, we find in Livy, xxi. 55, Duodeuiginti milia Romana erant, 
* the Romans amounted to 18,000 for so all the best Mss. 
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a. Mens St Minus et consilium et sententiS clultstis pSsItast 

in ICglbiis (Cic. p. Clu. 63. 146), the intellect, and soul, and 
forethought, and feelings of a state reside in the laws. 
CingStSrfgl principals atque impSrium est tr&dltum (Caes. 
B. Q. vx. 8), the chief post and the supreme command were 
handed over to Cingetorix. 

Ntimldas m&gis pSdes quam arm a tut& sunt (Sal. Jug. 74), 
the Numidians owed their safety rather to their feet than 
their arms. 

b. PSter mi et mater mortul sunt (Ter. E. in. 3. 12), my father 

and mother are dead. 

c. Labor uSluptasquS, disslmilltma natura, sSciStatS quadam 

int6r s5 natdrall sunt iuncta (Liv. v. 3), toil and pleasure, 
utterly unlike as they are in nature, are still joined together 
in a sort of natural partnership. 

1041 As a plural adjective may be distributed between two substan- 
tives, so may a plural substantive between two adjectives. Thus, 

Quarta et Martia 16gi5n8s (Cic. ad Fam. xi. 19), the fourth and 
the Martian legions* 

1042 Many words which were originally adjectives or participles are 
at times used as substantives, and as such may have adjectives or 
genitives attached to them : as, 

Natalis metis (Cic. ad Att. vii. 6. 3), my birthday. 

VStus ulclnfis (Cic. p. Mur. 27. 56), an old neighbour. 
Inlquissiiml mel (Cic. n. Verr. v. 69. 177), my greatest enemies. 
Patemfis Inlmlciis (Cic. p. Scauro, 2. 45. h.), an hereditary enemy. 
Publicum malum (Sal. Cat. 57), public misfortune. 

Praecl&rum responsum (Cic. de Sen. 5. 13), a glorious answer. 
Summa pectdrls (Cic. ad Fam. i. 9. 16), the highest parts of the 
breast. 

Occulta templl (Caes. B. C. ill. 105), the hidden recesses of the 
temple. 

Summum montls (Sal. Jug. 93), the summit of the mountain. 
Medium diSI (Liv. xxvi. 45), the middle of the day. 

1043 The neuter adjective often found in the predicate of a sentence, 

* Not unlike this is the use of two praenomina with the gens in the 
plural : as, C. et L. Caepasii, i.e. Caius et Lucius Caepasii (do. Brut. 
69. 242), ‘ the two Caepasii, Caius and Lucius.' 
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when the subject is not of that gender, is to be considered as a 
substantive. Thus, 

TristS lfipus st&biills ( Virg. Buc. ill. 80), a sad thing is the wolf 
unto the stall. 

V&rium et mutabllS semper FemlnS, ( Virg. A. rv. 669), a thing 
of motley hue and ever changeable is woman. 

1043. 1 A neuter of an adjective is often used with prepositions, espe- 
cially to form adverbial phrases : as, 

Stare In occults (Oic. p. Clu. 28. 78), to stand in some dark 
comer. 

In postgrum prouldgrunt (Cic. in Bull. n. 33. 91), they provided 
for the future. 

50 also de impr5uls<5 unexpectedly, de intSgrO afresh, sing diibio 
without doubt. 

1044 There is greater freedom in using as substantives those parts 
of an adjective which show their gender ; as, for instance, the no- 
minative and accusative of neuters. Thus the genitives of neuters 
of the third declension should be avoided in this construction, un- 
less some other genitive less ambiguous accompany them. For 
example, we may say, 

Nil humanl (Ter. Haut. I. 1. 25), nothing like the conduct of a 
man, where humanl is virtually a substantive ; or, 

Nil humanum, where humanum is an adjective. 

But if the adjective be of the i declension, as clulli-, then we 
have no choice but nil clullg, nothing like the conduct of a citizen ; 
unless indeed two adjectives are united, as : 

51 quidquam in uobis, non died clullis s(5d humani esset (Liv. 
v. 3), if there had been aught in you of the feelings, l do not 
say of a citizen, but of a man. 

PStiSr utllis quam hdnestl cir& (Liv. xlii. 47), it is better to 
concern oneself about the useful than the honourable. 

1045 When the gender is not at once determined by the termination 
of the adjective, it is commonly better to use a substantive with 
the adjective : as, 

Multls hdmlnlbiis or multis rBbiis, rather than multls alone. 

1046 The Roman gentile names, that is, the second names in to, are 
really adjectives, and hence are at times found with substantives 
of various genders attached to them : as, 
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Sulplcia horreft (Hor. Od. nr. 12.18), the Sulpician granaries. 

OctauiS-portlcttB ( Velle. i. 11), the Octavian portico. 

Iulia lex (Cic. p. Balbo, 8. 21), the Julian law. 

ComeliS castr& (Goes. B. C. u. 37), the Cornelian camp. 

1047 The Romans use possessive adjectives formed from proper 
names instead of the genitive : as, 

Extendltfir una 

HorrldS per latos ftcles Volc&niH campos ( Virg. A. x. 407), 
Spreads unbroken 

O'er the wide plain the bristling host of Vtdcan. 

Ilgrllis flliiis (Ter. Ph. i. 1.5), master's ton. 

PompSianiis exercltus ( Cats . B. 0. in. 99), Pompey’s army. 

1048 Possessive adjectives include the notion of a genitive, and 
hence an adjective or participle, with or without a substantive, 
in the genitive case, is often attached to them ; or it may be a 
relative sentence, referring to the noun implied in the adjective : 
as, 

Quoi n5men meum absentls honorl fuisset, el meas praesentis 
prSces non piitas prOfuissS ? (Cic. p. Plane. 10. 26) do you 
think the prayers which I addressed in person were of no ser- 
vice to one to whom my mere name in my absence had been an 
honour f 

Vt meS, defunctae mollitgr ossS c Ghent (Ov. Am. i. 8.108), that 
my bones when 1 am dead may softly lie. 

Meam legem contemnlt, htfmlnls inlmlcl (Cic. p. Seat. 64.135), 
he treats my law with contempt , but then I am hit enemy. 

Vestrgi consllia accusantur, qul mihi summum hGnorem im- 
pGsuistls (Sal. Jug. 85), it is your wisdom which is im- 
peached, for it was you who imposed upon me the highest 
office. 

Vestra, qul cum summa intSgrltatS uixistls, hoc maxiime in- 
terest (Cic. p. Sull. 28. 79), you who have lived with the 
greatest integrity are most concerned in this. 

Veiens* helium ortumst, qulbus S&blni arm 5 coniunxSrant 
(Liv. n. 63), a war with Veii arose, with which city the 
Sabines had united their arms. 

1049 Au adjective in agreement with the nominative often accom- 
panies a verb where the English has commonly an adverb : as, 

* ‘ Of or belonging to Veii.’ 
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Et tibi Lubens bene faxim {Ter. Ad. v. 5.5), and I would gladly 
serve you. 

In physlcis totust Slicnus {Cic. de Pin. i. 6. 17), in natural 
philosophy he is altogether out of his element. 

Liipus grSglbus noctumiis tibambfilat ( Virg. G. m. 538), the 
wolf in presence of the flocks by night walks to and fro. 

PhllStlmus nullus uCuit {Cic. ad Att. xi. 24. 4), Philotimus 
has not made his appearance at all. 

1050 The adjectives prior-, prlmo-, postrgmo-, princlp-, solo- &c. 
are used in immediate connection with verbs in such a manner 
that the English translation often requires the insertion of the 
verb 8s- be and the relative, or some other periphrasis : as, 

Prlm& Sicilia prSuinciast adpellatg, {Cic. n. Verr. II. 1. 2), 
Sicily was the first that was called a province. 

Hispanic postrSma omnium prouinciarum perdSmltast {Liv. 
xxviii. 12), Spain was the last of all the provinces to be 
thoroughly subdued. 

Stolcl s5li ex omnlb&s SlSquentiam uirtutem essS dixgrunt 
( Cic. de Or. ill. 18. 65), the Stoics are the only sect of the 
whole number who have declared eloquence to be a virtue. 

1051 A neuter adjective is often used as an adverb. Thus, 

HSdie aut summum eras ( Cic. ad Att. xm. 21. 2), to-day or at 
farthest to-morrow. 

DulcS* rldentem {Hot. Od. i. 22. 23), sweetly laughing. 

1052 When substantives signifying agents have one form for the 
masculine, another for the feminine, they so far take the charac- 
ter of adjectives, that they must agree in number, gender and 
case with the word to which they refer : as, 

LSgis aetemae uis, quae quasi dux ultae et m&gistra offlciorum 
est {Cic. N. D. i. 15.40), the force of an eternal law, which 
is as it were the guide of life and the instructress in duty. 

Timor, non diiitumus mSgistSr offlcl {Cic. Phil, il 36.90), 
fear , no permanent instructor in duty. 

1 053 Other words commonly treated as substantives take a similar 
liberty between neuters and masculines : as, • 

* This is carried to a great extent by the poets, who use even the 
plural neuter in this way. The comparative neuter is the only form for 
a comparative adverb. 
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MSre Oce&num ( Caes. B. Q. nr. 7), the sea called Oceanus. 

Flumen RhSnum (Hor. ad Pis. 18), the river Bhenus or Rhine. 

Erld&num ostium ( Plin . hi. 16), the mouth of the Eridanus. 

Volt urn us ainnls ( Liv . xxm. 19), the river Vdtumus. 

Voltumum oppldum (Plin. H. N. in. 6.9), the town Voltumum. 

1054 Although a substantive in Latin has commonly but one adjec- 
tive attached to it, except where conjunctions are employed, this 
restriction does not apply, a. to pronominal adjectives, b. to nu- 
merals, c. to adjectives of quantity, d. to those which accompany 
verbs as part of the predicate, e. to the possessive adjectives, such 
as PlutoniS (see § 1047),/. to three or more adjectives, with pauses 
to supply the place of conjunctions (see § 1435 l .) : as, 

a. E&dem ilia indluldua et solids, corpSrS, ( Cic. de Fin. I. 6.18), 

those same indivisible and solid bodies. 

b. Du6d6cim mllia AttlcS tillentS, ditto (Liv. xxxvni. 38), he 

shall pay 12,000 Attic talents. 

c. Omncs rectae rCs atquC laudablles eo rgfSruntiir (Cic. de Fin. 

i. 12. 42), all right and praiseworthy things are referred to 

this standard. 

d. PrincepsquS dScImS, lggio el gratias 6git (Coes. B. Q. I. 41), 

and the tenth legion was the first to thank him. 

e. Et ddmtts exllis PlutoniS, (Hor. Od. i. 4. 17), and Pluto's 

shadowy house. 

f. E3, uSluptaria, dsllcata, mollis habStur disclplma (Cic. de 

Fin. I. 11.37), this is accounted a voluptuous, tender, 

effeminate sclwol of philosophy. 

Comparatives. 

1055 The second of the objects compared is expressed by the abla- 
tive in short and simple phrases ( § 1015), but quam is employed 
for this purpose in longer or more complicated phrases, or when 
greater emphasis is desired. Thus, 

a. When the comparative adjective (or adverb) does not belong 
immediately to the two objects compared, quam is required : as, 

Fllium friSquentiorem cum illis quam s5cum cemgbat (Liv. 
xxxix. 53), he saw that his son was more frequently in their 
company than in his own. 

b. But suppose that the adjective does belong to both, still if 
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the first object be governed by a word which does not govern the 
second, the second should be in a distinct proposition of its own 
preceded by quam : as, 

Meliorem quam eg6 sum suppond tibi (Plant. Cure. II. 2. 6), / 
give you as a substitute a better than myself. 

HSrnlnl non gratiosiorl quam Calidius est, Curidio argentum 
reddldistl ( Gic . n. Verr. iv. 20.44 ), you paid the money to 
Curidius, a man not more influential than Calidius. 

PompBius dixit s§ munltiorem fBrS quam Afric&nus fuisset 
(Cic. ad Q. Fr. n. 3. 3), Pompey said that he should be belter 
guarded than Africanus was.* 

Obs. Yet even in this case, if the first object be an accusative, 
the second is often, though illogically, put in the accusative by 
attraction : as, 

PStrem tam pl&cldum reddo quam Buemt (Ter. Ad. rv. 1.18), 
I make your father as quiet as a lamb.X 

c. But even when the two objects are under the same con- 
struction, quam should still be used with other cases than the 
nominative or accusative. 

O. Albano non plu3 &nlmi Brat quam fldel (Liv. I. 27), the 
Alban had no more courage than honour. 

D. His Igitur quam physlcis pStius credendum existiimas ? 
(Cic. de Div. II. 16.37) do you think then that we ought 
to trust these rather than the natural philosophers ? 

All. AbsoluBrunt admirations m&gis uirtutis quam itlrS caussae 
(Liv. I. 26), they acquitted (him) rather from admiration 
of his valour than for the goodness of his cause. 

d. But N. ElSphanto bBlu&rum nulls, prfldentiBr (Cic. N. D. i. 

35. 97), not one of all the great beasts has more intelligence 
than the elephant. 

Ex Bius lingua mellS dulcior fluBbat 6riHi3(Cic. de Sen. 10.31), 
from his tongue flowed words sweeter than honey. 

• Here the difference of time, the one being future and the other 
past, made quam desirable. 

+ For quam ouis est. 

I Examples of both these constructions occur in Tibi , multo maiori 
quam Africanus fuit, me non multo minorem quam Lae/ium, et in repub- 
iica et in amicitia adiunctum esse patere (Cic. ad Fani. v. 7. 3), where 
Laelium stands for quam Laelius fuit. 
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MCliSr est certS pax quam spgr&tS uiotOriS {Liv. xxx. 30), a 
certain peace is better than a hoped-for victory. 

Pluris est oculatus testis dnus quam auriti decern (Plant. True, 
n. 6. 8), one eye-witness is worth more than ten ear-wit- 
nesses. 

Acc. Sapiens humana omnia infSriorS uirtQtS d licit (Cic. Tusc. 
iv. 26. 67), a wise man looks upon all human things as 
inferior to virtue. 

QuS gr&uiOrem Inlmlcum non hSbuI (Q. Curt. vi. 43), a greater 
enemy than whom I never had.* 

I tit sentio, Littlnam linguam ltic&plStiOrem essS quam Graecam 
(Cic. de Fin. i. 3. 10), my feeling is this, that the Latin 
language is richer than the Greek. 

1055. 1 The adjectives of dimension, such as mai5r-, minor-, longior-, 
latiOr-, altior-f, and the adverbs plus, mlnfis, ampliSs, are often 
used without quam, yet so as not to affect the construction of the 
numerical phrase attached to them : as, 

Plus septingentl captl (Liv. xli. 12), more than 700 were taken 
prisoners. 

Quinctius tficum plus annum uixit (Cic. p. Quinct. 12.41), 
Quinctius lived with you more than a year. 

Constabat non minus dficentos fuissS (Liv. xxix. 34), it was 
clear that there had been not less than 200. 

NSquS longius mlliS passuum octo HbSrant (Caes. B. G. v. 53), 
nor were they more than eight miles off. 

Sp&tium n5n amplius pgdum sesccntorum (Caes. B. G. i. 38), 
an interval of not more than 600 feet. 

Obsldes ulgintl d&to, ng mlnorgs octonum dgnum neu maiores 
qulnum qu&draggnum (Liv. xxxvm. 38), hostages he shall 
give twenty in number , not younger than eighteen years of 
age, nor older than forty-five. 

Plus tertia parte interfecta (Caes. B. G. m. 6), more than a 
third part luiving been slain. 

A Caecllio prSpinquI mlnoriS centensumis nummum mSugrg 
non possunt (Cic. ad Att. I. 12. 1), from Caecilius his own 
immediate connections cannot get a sixpence at less than 

* With the relative the use of the ablative is alone admissible. 

+ AUiSr (Luer. iv. 415). 
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twelve per cent per annum, (literally, one in a hundred per 
month).* 

1055. 2 A comparison of two qualities in the same object is expressed 
either by two comparatives, or by m&gls and two positives : as, 

Paulli contio fuit uSrior quam gratior p3ptilo (Liv. xxn. 38), 
the harangue of Paullus was more true than agreeable to the 
citizens. 

BellS, fortius quam fbllcius gCrgrS (Liv. v. 43), to conduct wars 
with more courage than good fortune. 

Artem iuris hSbgbltis mSgis magnam quam difflcllem ( Cic. de 
Or. I. 42. 190), you will then have a treatise on law rather 
bulky than difficult. 

1055. 3 For the sake of brevity an ablative is sometimes used where 
the correct expression of the idea would require many words, 
especially with spB, Splniong, iusto, aequ5. 

CaesSr SpInionS cSlSrius uBniet ( Cic. ad Fam. xiv. 23), Caesar 
will come more quickly than was expected. 

Amnis sSlItS cltatiSr (Liv. xxm. 19), the river running with 
greater rapidity than usual. 

1056 e Too great in proportion to something’ is expressed by a com- 
parative and quam pr5 : as, 

Pulugrem maiSrem quam pro niimgro excltabant (Liv. x. 41), 
they raised a cloud of dust greater than might have been ex- 
pected from their number. 

Proelium Strocius quam pr5 niimSro pugnantium (Liv. xxr. 
29), a battle more furious than was to have been expected from 
the number of combatants. 

1056. 1 * Too great for something’ is expressed by a comparative and 

quam qul or quam tit : as, 

Maius gaudium 6 rat quam qut>d hSmlnes cSpSrent (Liv. xxxm. 
32), the joy was too great for human beings to contain. 

Campanl maiorS dellquSrant quam qulbfis ignoscl posset (Liv. 
xxvi. 12), the people of Capua had been guilty of misconduct 
too grave to be pardoned. 

1056.2 ‘Too great’ generally, without formal reference to a purpose 

* Observe that all these constructions would remain correct in La- 
tinity, even if the comparatives were struck out. 
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or standard, may be expressed by nlmls and the positive, or by a 
comparative with the ablative aequo or iusto, or thirdly by a sim- 
ple comparative : as, 

VSluptas quum m&iSr atquS longifir est, omne &nlml lum8n 
extingult (Cic. de Sen. 12.41), when pleasure is too intense 
arid continued too long, it puts out the whole light of the sold. 

LlbSrifis si DixSrS quid (Hor. Sat. I. 4. 103), too fredy if I 
aught express. 

1056. 3 The simple comparative sometimes denotes only an excess be- 
yond the average, and may then be translated by ‘ somewhat or 
‘ rather,’ or by one of our diminutival adjectives in ish. In this 
sense the Latin comparative with a diminutival suffix in culo is 
also used, although it may also be used as a comparative. 

SSnectus est nUturS, Ii5qu5ci8r (Cic. de Sen. 16. 65), old age is 
naturally rather talkative. 

Virgo grandiusc&lfi ( Ter. And. xv. 5.19), a, girl pretty well 
grown up ; a biggish girl. • 

Thais quam 6go sum maiusciilast ( Ter. E. in. 3. 21), Thais is 
a little older than lam. 

1056. 4 AtquS and &c in old writers and in poets are at times used in 
place of quam after comparatives : as, 

N6n Apollinis magis uerum atque h6c reBponsumst (Ter. And. 
iv. 2. 14), not Apollo gives a truer answer from his oracle 
than this. 

Haud mlnhs ac iussl f&ciunt (Virg. A. hi. 561), not less than 
ordered do they. 

1056. 5 The degree of excess is expressed by the ablative of substan- 
tives (see § 1017), and by the ablatives e5 or hoc and qu5, tanto 
and quantd, multQ and paulo, UllquantS and nihll5 ; also by the 
numerical ablatives altSr5-tant5 or dtiplO, as much again ; sesqul,* 
half as much again , &c. (see § 1018). But the accusatival forms 

• This word is probably an ablative, whose full form may have been 
semt-siqui, the latter part being the ablative of the obsolete positive sitoui-, 
whence the comparative sequior- (but observe the different quantity), in 
the sense of ’ following, second, inferior.’ Thus semis-sequis contracted 
into sesqiiis would be like the German anderthalb or 1J, just as semis- 
ter tius contracted into sestertius is equal to the German drittehalb or 2J. 
See § 272. It may be added that the assumed meaning of sequi- would 
account both for its being superseded by the comparative and also for its 
having no superlative. 
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in urn arc not uncommon : as, multum imprSbiSr ( Plant . Most. 
hi. 2. 139), Sllquantum ampliSr (Liu. i. 7), quantum m&gls (Liv. 
hi. 15). 

Superlatives. 

1057 The use of the superlative is chiefly in such constructions as 
the following : 

a. ConsIliS, sua opttimO quoiquS prSbant* ( Cic . p. Sest. 45. 96), 

they satisfy all the best men of the excellence of their mea- 
sures. 

RSnuntiarunt ludos I8ul prlmot quoquS di5 f&ciundos (Liv. 
xlii. 20), they reported, that games should be celebrated in 
honour of Jupiter on the earliest possible day. 

Multi mortales conuGnSrg, maxims proxlml quIquSJ, Caenl- 
nenses, Crusthmlni, Antemnates (Liv. i. 9), a large num- 
ber of people came to the meeting, chiefly the inhabitants of 
the several nearest states, Caenina and Crustumerium and 
Antemna. 

b. Optumus quisquS maxiimO postSritatl seruit (Cic. Tusc. i. 

15.35), the best men always do the most to serve posterity. 

c. Yt quisque optfimS dlclt, ItS, maxilmS dlcendl difflcultatem 

pertlmesclt (Cic. de Or. I. 26. 120), the nearer a man ap- 
proaches perfection in speaking , the more is he alarmed at 
the difficulty of speaking. 

ItS, quam quisquS pessume fscit, tam max&mS tutust (Sal. 
Jug. 31), thus, the worse a man acts, the safer is he. 

d. Tam sum mltis quam qul lenissiimiis (Cic. p. Sul. 31.87), I 

am as mild as the gentlest man on earth. 

Tam sum Smlcus relpubllcae quam qul maxiimS (Cic. ad 
Fam. v. 2. 6), I am as attached to the country as any one 
living. 

Hulc commendatiOnl tan turn trlbuSrS quantum quoi trlbuistl 
plurfimum (Cic. ad Fam. xm. 22), to attach as much weight 
to this recommendation as you ever did to any one. 

* Literally ‘ make them to appear good.’ 

t This phrase should be contrasted with altero quoque die, tertio quo- 
que die, &c. which imply the passing over one, two, &c. days every time. 
Primo quoque die therefore signifies ‘ the first day of all if that be im- 
possible, then the next, and so on, allowing not a day to pass without an 
attempt. 

t Plural, because each single state furnished a number. 

<1 
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Ts sic tuSbfir ut quem dlllgentissfimg (Cic. ad Fam. xm. 
62), I shall watch your interests with as much care as I 
ever did those of any friend. 

DSmus c8lebrat&r Ita ut cum maxumS (Cic. ad Q. F. n. 6. 6), 
my house is thronged as much as ever it was. 

Mater nunc cum* max&mg fllium interfectum ciiplt (Cic. 
p. Clu. 6. 12), she desires the death of her son now as mftch 
as ever. 

e. Quam potul maxumls ItlnSrlbfis &d Amanum exercltum 

duxl (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 4.7), lied the army to the Ama- 
nus by the greatest possible marches. 

St&tue Sllquem confectum tautis dSlorlbua quauti In h<5ml- 
nem maxuml c&d8r8 possunt (Cic. de Fin. 1 . 12. 41), pic- 
ture to yourself any one exhausted by the greatest sufferings 
man's nature is capable of. 

Quantam maximum p <5 test uastlt&tem consilli ostendlt (Liv. 
xxn. 3), he exhibits before the consul's eyes the greatest pos- 
sible devastation. 

Vt pStui accuratissilmS ts tutSLtus sum (Cic. ad Fam. v. 
17. 2), I have protected your interests with the greatest care 
in my power. 

f. Quam max tunas, quam prlmum, quam saepissfimS gratias 

&get (Cic. ad Fam. xm b. 6), he will express his gratitude 
in the strongest possible terms, at the first possible opportu- 
nity, as often as possible. 

q. Quem unum nostrae clult&tis praestantisstimum audeo dic8r8 
(Cic. de Am. 1 . 1), whom I venture to pronounce of all men 
in our country the most excellent. 

h. Ex Brltannl8 omnibus longs sunt humilnisslml (Caes. B. G. 

v. 14), of all the Britons they are by far the most civilised. 
Mult5 maxiimfi, pars (Cic. p. leg. Man. 18. 54), by far the 
greatest part. 

In fldlb&s aures uel mlnilmS, sentiunt (Cic. de Off. i. 41. 
146), in the strings of musical instruments live ear perceives 
the very slightest differences of note. 

i. The superlatives which denote place or time, together with 
mgdio-, which in power is a superlative,, are used in agreement 

* One might have expected nunc ut cum maxume. 
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with a substantive to specify the part of it to which the superla- 
tive applies : as, 

Summus mons (Caes. B. G. i. 22), the top of the mountain. 

In extrgmS llbro tertio (flic, de Off. m. 2. 9), at the end of the 
third book. 

Prlma lircS ( Cae» . B. G. I. 22), at daybreak. 

k. A superlative which in English would stand in the antece- 
dent clause, in Latin is attached to the relative clause : as, 

P. Sclpioni ex multis disbus quos in ulta laetissumos uldit, 
ill8 dies clarissumus fuit (Cic. de Am. 3.12), of the many 
joyous days which Publius Scipio saw in the course of his life, 
that day was the brightest. 

/ 

Apposition and Attraction. 

1058 When one substantive is attached by way of explanation to 
another, it must agree with it always in case, and generally in 
number, and when practicable in gender : as, 

Pi Vitrius, uir fortissilmiis atque optfimus cluls (Cic. p. Mil. 
27. 74), Publius Varius, a most gallant gentleman and excel- 
lent citizen. 

Duae urbes pStentissSmae, Karth&go atquB NfimantiS, (Cic. p. 
leg. Man. 20. 60), two most powerful cities, Carthage and 
Numantia. 

DSlIciae meae Dlcaearchus (Cic. Tusc. 1. 31.77), my darling 
Dicaearchus. 

PSpiilus Romanus uictor dSmlnusque omnium gentium (Cic. 
Phil. vi. 6. 12), the Roman people, the conqueror and lord of 
all nations. 

Omitto illas omnium doctrlnirum inuentrlcls AthSnas (Cic. de 
Or. I. 4. 13), I omit that great inventress of every science, 
Athens. 

AntS mS consiilem (Cic. Brut. 15. 60), before 1 was consul. 

1059 When the logical connection is lost sight of, and the construc- 
tion is affected by the proximity of some connected word or idea, 
it is called attraction. • 

• Observe that the German is logically correct in giving no termina- 
tion to the adjective in the predicate. Still more logical would it have 
been to have given the adjective one fixed form under all circumstances. 
Cases and number and gender strictly belong to the substantive alone. 
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1060 It is thus that the adjective or substantive in the predicate is 
made to agree with the substantive in the subject : as, 

N. Vfilo fit esse fit h fiber! gratfis (Cic. de Fin. n. 22. 72), I wish 

both to be and to be thought grateful. 

Acc. Crfidltur Pyth&gSrae auditfirem fuissfi Numam (Liv. xl. 
29), it is believed that Numa was a pupil of Pythagoras. 

O. Captlufirum nilmfirus fuit septem milium ac d&centorum 

(Liv. x. 36), the number of prisoners was 7200. 

Mess! cliirum gfinus Osci* ( llor . Sat. i. 6. 54), Messio's glori- 
ous race was Oscan. 

D. Vobis nficessest fortlbus ulrls essfi (Liv. xxi. 44), you have 
no choice but to be brave. 

Fons fiquae dulcis quoi nomfin Arfithusae’stt (Cic. n. Verr. 
iv. 53. 118), a spring of fresh water the name of which is 
Arethusa. 

Vtl mllltlbfis exaequfitus cum impfirfitQrfi Ifibos ufilentlbiis 
esset (Sal. Jug. c. 4), in order that the general's taking 
an equal share in the labour might be gratifying to the 
soldiers.% 

Abl. Fllio suo mfigistro Squltum cre&to (Liv. iv. 46), his son 
having been appointed master of the horse. 

Consiillbus certioribus factls (Liv. iv. 46), the consuls hav- 
ing been apprised. 

V. Ruffi mih! frustra crfidlte fimlcfi (Catul. 77. 1), Rufus in 
vain believed to be my friend. 

1061 An attraction of case and gender is seen at times with the 
relative : as, 

Raptim qulbus quisqufi pfitfirat filatls, agmfin implfiufirat uias 
(Liv. I. 29), hastily carrying off what each could, a line of 
people in motion had filed the roads. 

AnJmfil hoc quern uficfimiis hfimlnem (Cic. de Leg. i. 7. 22), 
this animal which we call man. 

But the different examples of attraction are also given in their 
several places. 

* Some editors would make Osci here a nom. pi. 
f For so we should read, and not Arethusa est. 

1 So again c. 84, Neque plebi militia uolenti putabatur ; Tac. Agr. 
18, Vt quibus bellum uolentibus erat ; Macr. Sat. I. 7, Si uobis uolentibus 
erit. The idiom is possibly borrowed from the Greek : as, ra on 

BovAopevip r\v raiv Mqvaiaiv a<pttrTcur8at, Thuc. n. 3. This from Cortius. 
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1062 Vno- one is used in the plural when a plural substantive con- 
stitutes a new unit.t 

Vni ex transrhenanis lCgStos mlsgrant (Cues. B. G. iv. 16), 
they were the only -people of those beyond the Rhine who had 
sent ambassadors. 

Ex (inis geminas mihi confides nhptias {Ter. And. iv. 1.50), 
out of one marriage you will make me a brace of marriages. 

Vnae atque altgrae scalae commlnutae (Sal. Jug. 60), first one 
and then another ladder was broken to pieces. 

1063 Sescento- six hundred is often used vaguely for a very large 
number. 

In quo rnultS mSlestS, discessus noster, belli pSrlculurn, mlll- 
tum imprdbltas, sescentS, praetgrcfi (Cic. ad Att. vi. 4. 1), 
in which there are many vexatious matters, our leaving the 
country, the danger of war, the violence of the soldiery, and 
a thousand things besides. 

1064 Mlli- a thousand in the singular is commonly an adjective ; in 
the plural perhaps always a substantive. 

Mille Cqultes Gallia eodem uersa in Punlcum bellum h&buit 
(Liv. xxi. 17), Gallia lying in the same direction had a 
thousand horse as a protection against an attack from the 
Carthaginians. 

Quo in fundo fScIlS mille hSmlnum uersabatfir,(Cic. p. Mil. 
20. 53), on which land full a thousand men were engaged. 

DScem mlliS tSlentum G&blnlo stmt promissS (Cic. p. Rab. Post. 
8. 21), ten thousand talents were promised to Gabinius. 

1065 If a smaller numeral be added to the thousands, then the con- 
struction of an adjective is preferred : as, 

Phllippel numml duSdScim mlli& qu&dringentl ulgintl dud . 
(Liv. xxxix. 5), 12422 golden Philips. 

* Some remarks upon the construction of numerals have been made 
in the first part ( §§ 253-272). 

+ Thus, many human beings make up one people ; many letters of 
the alphabet go to a single letter or epistle. Sometimes the singular of a 
word happens not to be in use, and it may then be difficult to decide 
what was its meaning. Thus it is a question what was that meaning of 
castro- in the singular which caused its plural to signify ‘ a camp.’ 
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But the genitive is still found at times : as, 

PhllippeSrum nurnmOrum sSdgcim mlliS trficentl ulgintl (Liv. 
xxxix. 7), of golden Philips 16320. 

1065. 1 An ordinal number is sometimes used elliptically, so as to im- 
ply an addition to the cardinal number immediately preceding : as, 

a. Where a nominative of an ordinal forms part of a predicate : 
as, 

TQ quStuB essS uSlis rescrlbg ( Hor . Ep. I. 6. 30), he it pours to 
sag how many you wish to be. 

Die quCtfis et quantl cftplas cSnSlrB {Mart. xiv. 217), say what 
you wish to be the number to dine together, what the charge 
per head.* 

b. Where the ordinal is attached to one of the fractional divi- 
sions of the as (§§ 270, 272) : as, sCmis tertitis, contracted to ses- 
tertius, half of the third unitf, meaning altogether 2J. Thus, 

Trientem tertium pondO cBronam auream dSdit I8ul d5num 
(T. Quintius ap. Fest. v. trientem), he gave as a gift to 
Jupiter a gold crown 'weighing 2J lbs. 

Lignum bCs altSrum (Fest. ibid.), a log 20J inches in diameter , 
or more idiomatically, a 20-inch log. 

Quartus quSdrans (Fest. ibid.), 3£. 

c. With tantum as much, expressed, or more commonly un- 
derstood : as, 

Immo etiamsi fdterum Tant6m§ perdundumst, p4rdam potius 
qu&m sinam (Plant. Ep. in. 4. 81), nay though I must lose 
as much again, lose it I will rather than permit this. 

Ex eodem sSmlno &liiibi cum dgcImOU rSdit, &liubi cum quin- 
tddSclmo tit In HStruria. In Syb&rltanO dicunt Btiam cum 
centenslmo rgdlrg sBlItum ( Varr . R. R. i. 14. 1), from the 

* Compare the corresponding Greek phrase : a-Tparriyos vv EtroKAt 1617 s 
rrf/iirros auros, Thuc. I. 46 j or dptSij TcpttTfitun)s Senaros avros, Xen. Hist. 
Gr. II. 2.17. 

t See note to § 1056. 

J More literally ‘ If feet broad.’ The fuller phrase would be bessem 
alterurn latum , or less' alterum l. 

§ Literally * a Bccond as much.’ 

II For cum decimo tanta, i. e. literally ‘ with a tenth as much.’ The 
use of tantum ‘ as much’ in the measure of crops is seen in Plant. Trin. 
li. 4. 129, Tribus tantis ills minus r edit quam obseueris. 
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same teed there it in some lands a tenfold return , in others 
fifteenfold, as in Hetruria. In the district of Sybaris they 
say that the usual return is even a hundred for one. 

Ager (Leontlnfis) ecflcit cum octauO, bSne fit figatur, uSrum fit 
omnes di adifiuent, cum dScfimS (Cic. II. Verr. m. 47.112), 
a return of eightfold from the land of Lentini is satisfactory ; 
but it needs the united blessing of all the gods to bring about a 
return of ten for one. 

Frumentfi maifirfi quldem parti It&liae quando cum quarto 
respondSrint uix mSmlnissS possfimfis {Col. xu. 3.4), we 
can scarcely remember a time when com, so far at least as the 
greater yart of Italy is concerned , gave a return of four for 
one. 

1066 The distributive numerals are often used in pairs : as, 

Singfilos singfill pOpfili lictores diSderunt (Liv. i. 8), each of the 

{twelve) states pro vided one lictor. 

QuIu denfi iugSra figrl dfita in singfilos pCdltes sunt {Liv. 
xxxv. 40), fifteen jugers of land were given to every foot- 
soldier. 

1067 The particular distributive blno-, like ggralno-*, is often used 
of but two things when they match one another : as, 

Blnos h&bSbat scJphOs {Cic. n. Verr. rv. 14.32), he had a pair 
of cups. 

1068 The distributives blno-, trlno-t &c. are used, like the plural 
of fino-, with plural substantives that have a singular sense : as, 

Qulnis castrts oppldum circumdgdit {Caes. B. C. ill. 9), he sur- 
rounded the town with five camps. 

Littfiras reddidit trlnSs {Cic. ad Att. xi. 17. 1), she delivered 
three letters. 

Tunis c&tSnis uinctus trahSbfitfir {Caes. B. Q. i. 53), he was 
being dragged along bound with three sets of chains. X 

• Dvplici- in its original sense is used where the two things lie flat 
against each other, as duplices palmae, the joined hands in the act of 
prayer, and duplices tabellae ‘folded tablets.’ 

t Not temo- nor singulo-. 

1 Even in speaking of one person the phrases are inicere catenas 
alicui, conicere in catenas, esse cum catenis, as indeed the English phrase 
is also plural. Hence in Hor. Od. in. 4. 80 we should probably read 
Trecenae Pirithoum cohibent catenae. 
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1069 The poets occasionally use a distributive in place of the simple 
number, and that both in the plural and singular : as, 

Dispar septCnis fistfilS cannis (Ov. Met. n. 682), an unequal 
pipe of seven reeds. 

Gurgltg septgno rSpIdus m&rS submSugt amnis (Lucan, vnr. 
445), with sevenfold food the rapid river hide the sea with- 
draw. 

1070 The word sestertio-, which is strictly only a numeral, 2J, is 
commonly used in reference to money, and in that sense signified 
originally 2J asses or lbs. of bronze ; but as the weight of Roman 
money decreased to a great extent, and silver coin came into use, 
sestertio- (or sestertio- nummo-, or nummo- alone) was eventually* 
the name of a small silver coin worth about 2£<f.t of our money, 
and was the ordinary unit of money. It is also used as an insig- 
nificant sum of money. 

PrStium constltutumst in mddios singfilos HSt III (Cic. n. 
Verr. hi. 70. 163), the price fixed was three sesterces the bushel. 

Sestertium sescentS, qu&draginta mllift dSferri ad sS diSmum 
iussit (Cic. p. Clu. 25. 69), he ordered 640,000 sesterces to be 
carried down to his house. 

Ecquls est qul bonS, PostiimI numm5 sestertio slbi addle! uglit ? 
(Cic. p. Rab. Post. 17. 45) is there any om who would be 
willing to have the whole property of Postumus knocked down 
to him for a single groat f 

1071 A million sesterces fall short of 10,000?. Hence the numbers 
required, when the sesterce is the unit, soon became inconveniently 
large, and the only mode the Romans had of expressing numbers 
above 100,000 was by means of the numeral adverbs : thus, 

AccepI ulciens ducentil trlginta quinquS mlli&, quSdriugentos 
septendgcim nummos (Cic. u. Verr. I. 14. 36), 1 received 
2,235,417 sesterces. 

Sestertium dCciens centeuii mlliS (Cic. ii. Verr. i. 10. 28), one 
million sesterces. 

* Towards the close of the republic. 

f This would make the denarius about 9d., which is slightly above 
the usual estimate. But our antiquarians commit the strange error of 
taking the average of existing denarii instead of the very largest for the 
standard, as though coins could have gained weight by time. 

t To be read perhaps sestertii lemi ; but the Mss. have nearly all 
the mere symbols. See § 272. 
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1072 By way of brevity centgnS. mili5, was dropped with the adverbs, 
causing no ambiguity, because the adverbs could only be used with 
sestertium in this sense : thus, 

Sestertium quSdringentiens abstulit (Cic. II. Yerr. I. 10.27), he 
carried off forty million sesterces. 

Et eum tu accussas &uarltiae, quem dlcis sestertium ulciens 
uMuissS perdSrg 1 (Cic. p. Flac. 33. 83) and do you accuse 
of avarice one who you say wished to throw away two million 
sesterces ? 

1073 Although sestertium as used with mlliS, was in feet a genitive, 
it was found convenient to treat it as a neuter-substantive ; so that 
sestertiS,* was used as a nom. or acc. pi., and signified so many 
thousand sesterces. 

C&plt ille ex suis praediis sescenH, sestertia, Sgo centena ex mels 
(Cic. Parad. vi. 3.49), yonder man draws, let us suppose, 
000,000 sesterces per annum from his estates, 1 100,000 from 
mine. 

1074 Similarly with the adverbs it was found convenient to give to 
sestertium a genitive and ablative singular. 

DScem pondo auri et argenti ad summam sestertii dSciens In 
aerarium rettulit (Liv. xlv. 4), he paid into the treasury ten 
pound weight of gold, and of silver to the amount of a million 
sesterces. 

NSque in sestertio ulciens p8,rum sS splendldg gessit, ngque in 
sestertio centiens affluentius uixit quam instltuSrat (Nepos 
in Attico 14), as his establishment was sufficiently handsome 
when his income was two million sesterces, so he lived with no 
greater luxury than at first when his income was ten millions. 

1075. The construction of pondot by weight or pound, and llbra-m 
pound, in denoting weight, is very anomalous, the first having 

* The word sestertium (nom.) is sometimes said to have been a coin. 
There in fact was no such coin and no such word. There is perhaps 
something parallel to the anomaly mentioned in the text in the practice 
of declining the genitive cuius of the relative as though it had been an 
adjective. 

f Pondo would appear to have been originally an ablative ‘ by weight 
tibram, libras, seem inexplicable. But in Liv. iv. 20 all the best Mss. 
have libra, which would admit a simple explanation ‘ by the scales,’ and 
so, like pondo, come in a secondary sense to signify ‘ a lb.’ 
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always the same form, the second being always an acc. singular 
or plural. 

P&t6rae aureae fuSrunt ducentae septuaginta sex libras ferine 
omnes pondo, argent! decern et octo mllia et trCcenta pondo 
{Liv. xxvi. 47), there were 276 golden bowls all about a pound 
in weight , and of silver bullion 18,300 lbs. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1076 The nominatives of the personal pronouns are not commonly 
used, because the terminations of the verb already express the 
notion ; but if there be any emphasis, then they are required. 

Qui8 tu hSmo Ss ? {Ter. And. rv. 1.11) who are you ? 

Ego istum ifiugnem dflml tSnendum censed {Liv. xxi. 3), I for 
my part think that th is stripling of yours should be kept at 
home. 

Natara tu illl p&tdr os, consllils 6go {Ter. Ad. i. 2.46), by nature 
you are his father, as guardian I. 

1077 Similarly he, she, it, they, if emphatic, must be expressed by 
the proper pronoun, i-, ho-, isto-, or illo- (see below). 

1078 These nominatives appear however at times to be required 
when there does not seem to be any emphasis upon them. Thus, 
in repeating a person’s words in surprise, it is usual to insert the 
omitted nominative : 

M. Quid fecit ? D. Quid ills fScSrit? {Ter. Ad. i. 2.4) M. What 
has he done f D. What has he done, ask you ? 

Where the words what and done seem to require the special em- 
phasis. 

1079 So in confirming an assertion or answering a question, the 
nominative of the pronoun is required. 

Ego ugro Gtar prorSgfttiong digl {Cic. ad Att. xm. 43), yes, my 
friend, you are right, /shall avail myself of the postponement. 
Where the word shall is emphatic, not the pronoun. 

108C So again where quldem it is true introduces a word preparatory 
to a efid but : as, 

DcindS tul munlclpes, sunt illl quldem splendldissfimi hSmlnes, 
set t&men paucl {Cic. p. Plane. 8. 21), then as to your fellow- 
townsmen, they are, I grant , men of the highest station, but 
still only few in number. 
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Oratories exercltationes, non tu quldem rSliquist!, sed phI18s5- 
phiam illls antCpSsuistl {Cic. de Fato, 2. 3), your exercises 
in oratory you have not abandoned , it is true, but you have 
given philosophy the preference over them. 

Nos sclto d6 uCtSre ilia nostrS sententia prbpB iam essS dSpulsos, 
non nos quldem ut nostrae dignitatis slmtis oblltl, sSd fit 
h&beamus r&tionem Xllquando St iam saiutls {Cic. ad Fam. 
I. 7. 7), we, you must understand, have been almost weaned at 
last from those old opinions of ours, not indeed so far as to 
forget our dignity, but so as sometimes to take account of our 
safety also. 

1081 The singular tu and plural uos* being commonly translated by 
the same word you, it is often useful to insert some plural vocative 
or other phrase with the latter, so as to prevent ambiguity. 

Si quid est quod mea SpSra Spus sit uobls, ut tu plus uldes, 
MXnebo {Ter. And. iv. 3. 23), if there be any thing in which 
you {and your young master) have occasion for my assistance, 
as you {Davus) understand matters better than I do, I will 
v stay. 

1082 The use of a first person plural for the singular — nos for Cgo, 
liostCr for metis — is occasionally met with in Latin, but more from 
a feeling of modesty than pride. See dlcamiis {Cic. p. leg. Man. 
10.47), and cohort&tl'sumus — pStuImus — arbltr&rgmiir — ostendl- 
mus {Cic. de Div. n. 1.1). 

Se, suo-, <fec. 

1083 The reflective pronouns of the third person, both substantive 
and adjective, are variously translated according to the word they 
refer to. This word is commonly the nominative of the sentence : 
as, 

EX praedia Sliis cSluit, non slbi {Cic. p. Rose. Am. 17.49), 
these farms he cultivated for others, not for himself. 

Turn illfi. rSiecit se In eum {Ter. And. I. 1. 108), then the other 
threw herself back into his arms. 

IustltiX propter se est cXlendX {Cic. de Off. n. 12.42 ), justice is 
to be cultivated for itself. 

Non sul conseruandl caussa prfifugSrunt {Cic. in Cat. i. 3. 7), 
it was not to save themselves that they ran off. 

* The same ambiguity exists between the possessive adjectives tuo- 
and uostcro -, and may be removed in the same way. 
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Su& quae narrat f&cinora? {Ter. Qaut. n. 1.8) what doings of 
his own does he recount ? 

Vtne haec ignoraret suom patrem ? {Ter. Ph. v. 6. 34) the idea 
of this woman not knowing her own father ! 

AliCnS, mglius dliudlcant, quain suS, {Ter. Haut. hi. 1.95), they 
judge better of other 'people's affairs than their own. 

1084 85 <fec. and suo-, in a secondary sentence, may of course refer 
to the nominative or subject of that secondary sentence. They 
sometimes however refer to the agent of the main sentence, parti- 
cularly if the secondary sentence express something in the mind 
of that agent : as, 

Vir bSnus nihil quoiquam qu5d in 80 trail sfg rat d0trahet {Cic. 
de Off. in. 19.75), a good man will not force any thing from 
any one to transfer it to himself. 

Sentit Snlmus s0 ul sua, non &li0n& m8u0rl {Cic. Tusc. i. 23.55), 
the mind feels that it is acted upon by a force of its own, not 
one from without.* 

1085 So &c. and suo- sometimes refer to a noun not in the nomi- 
native, if that noun be substantially the subject : as, 

A CaesSre inultort, slbi ut sim lOgSMs {Cic. ad Att. ii. 18.3), 
I am invited by Caesar to be legate to him. 

Faustfilo spes fu6rat+, rOgiam stirpem Spud se OdQcarl {Liv. I. 
5), Faustulus had entertained the hope that the children at 
nurse in his cottage were of royal stock. 

1086 So (tc. and suo- sometimes refer to nouns not in the nomina- 
tive, if placed near them : as, 

Furnium per sO uldl lttbentissOmS {Cic. ad Fam. x. 3.1), Fur- 
nius, so far as he himself is concerned, I saw with the greatest 
pleasure. 

Ratio 6t oratio conclliat inter se hSmlnSs {Cic. de Off. 1 . 16.50), 
reason and speech unite men to one another. 

* In Cues. B. G. i. 36, ad haec Ariouistus respondit &c., which 
chapter is all one sentence, there is much freedom in the use of these 
pronouns. Thus, in the last clause, quod sibi Caesar denunliaret se 
Aeduorum inittrias non negtecturum, neminem secum sine sua pemicie 
contendisse, — sibi and secum refer to Ariouistus, se to Caesar, sua to 
neminem. 

t Equivalent to Caesar me inuitat . 

t Equivalent to Faustulus spem habuerat. 
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Suas res Syr&cusanis restltuit {Liu. xxrx. 1), he restored to the 
Syracusans what belonged to them. 

Placet Stolcis suo quamquC rem nomine adpellarS (Cic. ad Fam. 

IX. 22. 1), it is a law with the Stoics to call every thing by its 
own name. 

Magonem cum classS sua In Hi^paniam mittunt (Liv. xxrn. 32), 
they send Mayo with his fleet to Spain. 

RSdlmendl s6 captluis copiam f&cfirS {Liv. xxii. 58), to give the 
prisoners an opportunity of ransoming themselves. 

1087 Inter sS is used with active verbs for se intdr sS : as, 

Inter se adsplciebant {Cic. in Cat. in. 5. 13), they kept looking 
at one another. 

1088 The possessive pronouns often denote what is favourable to the 
party, especially in connexion with nouns signifying time or place : 
as, 

RSgo ut nSque occasionl tuae dSsis, nSquS suam occasionem 
hostl dos {Liv. xxii. 39), I ask you neither to be wanting to 
an opportunity favourable to yourself , nor to give to the enemy 
one favourable to him. 

1089 The possessive pronouns are often omitted in Latin where they 
are expressed in English : as, 

Non dubiumst quin uxbrem nolit fllius {Ter. And. I. 2. 1), 
there is no doubt that my son is unwilling to mai'ry. 

Et eri semper lenitas, uerebar quorsum eu&deret {Ter. And. i. 

2. 4), and my master's* constant gentleness, I was afraid what 
it would end in. 

* 

Ipso-. 

1090 Ipso- is used with the personal pronouns and other nouns to > 

denote emphasis : 

Calpumius custodia mllltiirl cinctus extingultur ; Priscus se 
ipset interfecit {Tac. Hist. iv. 11), Calpumius is sur- 
rounded by a guard of soldiers and put to death ; Priscus 
slew himself. 

Fratrem suum, dein se ipsumt interfecit {Tac. Hist. ill. 51), 
he killed his brother, and then himself. 

• So in English wc say ‘ master, father,’ &c. for ‘ my master, my 
father.’ 

+ Observe the difference between these two phrases. 
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Triennio ipsS minor quam Antouiiis (Cic. Brut. 43. 161), exactly 
three years younger than Antonius. 

Ipsae defluobant cdronae (Cic. Tusc. v. 21. 62), the wreaths kept 
slipping down of themselves. 

Is, St ipse AlpInQa amnis, difflcilllmus transitu est (Liv. xxr. 
31), this , itself too an Alpine river, is most difficult to cross. * 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1091 Ho-, isto-, illo-, are called demonstratives, because the speaker 
in using them points to the things he speaks of. 

Ho- is the demonstrative of the first person, and points to what 
is near me. 

Isto- is the demonstrative of the second person, and points to 
what is near you. 

Illo- is the demonstrative of the third person, and points to 
what is distant from both of us. 

1092 Ho- this has the following uses : First, it points to something 
near the speaker : as, 

Set quid hoc ? Pufir hercle’st. Mfilier, tu fcpSsuisti hunc ? 
(Ter. And. iv. 4. 2) but what is this (at my feet) f Faith, 
■it’s a baby. Woman, was it you put this baby down here ? 

Hie uersus PlautI n<5n est, hie est ( Serv . ap. Cic. ad Fam. ix. 
16. 4), this verse is not Plautus's , this is. 

1093 Hence hie hSmo may mean ggo, the speaker : as, 

Vah, s61us hie homost, qui sciat diuinitus (Plaut. Cure. n. 1. 33), 
bah , your humble servant has not his match as a prophet. 

1094 Secondly, ho- refers to present time : as, 

Ab illls hSmlnibus ad hanc hSmlnum lubldlnem ac llcentiam 
me abducls ? (Cic. n. Verr. ill. 90. 210) do you propose to 
draw me away from the men of those days to the self -indul- 
gence and intemperance of the present race ? 

Quid hoc piSpulo obtlnerl pBtest ? (Cic. de Leg. hi. 16. 37), 
what measure can be carried with such citizens as we have 
■now-a-days ? 

* Whenever ipso- is used, the student should ask himself to what it 
is opposed. 
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1095 Ho- may also be used logically : First, at the beginning of a 
sentence referring to something immediately preceding : as, 

Est genus hominum, qui esse primos se 6mnium rerum uolunt, 
Nec sunt — Hos consgctor (Ter. E. II. 2. 17), there is, you must 
know, a class of people who will have it that they are first in 
every thing, hut are not so — These are the game I hunt down. 

1096 Secondly, as a so-called antecedent to a relative, when placed 
after that relative : thus, 

Quam quisque norit irtem, in hac se exfirceat (ap. Cic. Tusc. 
i. 18. 41), whatever art each knows, in that let him exercise 
himself. 

1097 Thirdly, when referring to what is coming : as, 

Quorum Bpgrum haec Crat rittio (Coes. B. C. I. 25), of these 
works the following was the plan. 

Hoc Snlmo sclto omnls s&nos ut mortem serulttiti antgponant 
(Cic. ad Fam. x. 27), you must know that all men in their 
senses have determined upon this, to prefer death to slavery. 

1098 Isto- that (connected with you) has the following uses : First, 
it points to something near the person spoken to : as, 

Istam quam hS,bC>s unde h&bes uestem ? (Ter. E. rv. 4. 28), that 
dress which you have got on, where did you get it from ? 

Tu tlbi istas posthac comprlmlto in an us (Ter. Haut. m. 3. 29), 
you, sir, must keep these hands for the future to yourself. 

1099 Secondly, isto- refers to the second person, though there is no 
pointing : as, 

& Hoclne 3gls aim on? D. Ego uSro istuc (Ter. And. x. 2.15), 
S. Do you attend to what 1 am saying or not ? D. Yes, sir, 
1 do attend to what you say. 

1100 Isto- signifies in itself neither praise nor blame, neither love 
nor hatred. The context may imply one or the other : 

B6no Snlmo fac sis Sostr&tA ; St istam quod pStes fac consBlgrS 
(Ter. Ad. in. 5.1), keep up your spirits, Sostrata ; and do 
your best to comfort your poor daughter there. 

Istuc est s&pSrS (Ter. Ad. ixi. 3.32), there you show true wis- 
dom, sir. 

Video de istis qui se pBpiilarls hSbCrl uBlunt, SbessS nou n5ml- 
nem (Cic. in Cat. iv. 5.10), 1 perceive that of your would-be- 
thought friends of the people, a certain gentleman is absent. 
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1102 


1103 


1104 


1105 


Illo- yonder, distant, former, other, points to something com- 
paratively distant : as, 

Tolle hanc pStlnam. AufSr illam offam porclnam ( Plant. . Mil. 
Gl. in. 1. 104), take away this dish. Remove yonder rissole 
de pore. 

Set quis illic est procdl quem uideo 1 {Ter. Ad. in. 3. 84) hut 
who is yonder man there, whom I see in the distance ? 

Referring to something distant, though not visible : as, 

Ille suam semper %it uitam in 6tio, in conuiuiis {Ter. Ad. y. 
4. 9), my brother there has always passed his time in idleness, 
in society. 

Illo-, like ho-, may be used logically ; that is, refer to the words 
of a sentence. When they are uBed together, ho- refers to the 
nearer word, illo- to the farther : as, 

M81ius d5 qulbusdam Scerbi Tnlmlcl mSrentur quam hi SrnicI 
qul dulces uldenttir. 111! uSrum, saepg dicunt; hi, nun - 
quam {Cic. de Am. 24. 90), bitter enemies deserve better of 
some persons than those friends who seem to be all sweetness. 
The former often speak the truth, the latter never. 

Sometimes not the nearer word but the nearer* thing is marked 
by ho-, the more distant thing by illo- : as, 

MSlitir est certS, pax quam sp8rat& uictoriS.. Haec in tua, ilia 
in Dedrum rnSnu est {Liv. xxx. 30), certain peace is better 
than hoped-for victory. The one {peace) is in your own hands, 
the other {victory) in those of the gods. 

A change of person is often marked by illo-, in which case the 
word other is often the best translation : as, 

VercingetSrix obuiam Caes&rl prSflciscItfir. Ille oppldum N5- 
uiSdunum obpugnare instltuSrat {Caes. B. G. vti. 12), Ver- 
cingetorix sets out to meet Caesar. The other {viz. Caesar) had 
begun to besiege Noviodunvm. 

Aedlus luctantls uentos impSrio prSmlt. . Illl circum claustrS, 
frSmunt ( Virg. A. i. 56), Aeolus the struggling winds with 
sovereign sway restrains. They thus restrained around the 
banners roar. 

* In this way are to be explained all those passages where illo- is said 
to be referred to the nearer word, and ho- to the farther word : as, for 
example, in Liv. xxv. 29, where ille and illius refer to Hiero as long 
dead, hie and huius to Hieronymus as only recently dead. 
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1 10G Illo- also introduces something about to be mentioned, in op- 
position to what has been just mentioned : as, 

. Horum Bg8 sermonS non mSuSb&r. Illud, uSrS dicam, m5 
mSuet, SbessS tris cohortls ( Cic. ad Fam. ill. 6. 5), by what 
then men said to one another I was not annoyed. One thing 
however ( 1 will be candid with you) does annoy me , and that 
is, that three battalions are absent. 

Illud ttbi promitto, quicquld Brit a ts factum, id sBnatum com- 
prBbaturum (Cic. ad Fam. x. 16. 2), one thing I promise you, 
whatever you do, that the senate will fully approve. 

* 

1 107 Illo- expresses distance in time, past or future : first past time : 
as, 

Quid ille, iibi est MllSsIus ? (Ter. Ad. iv. 5. 68) well, and that 
gentleman from Miletus you were speaking of, where is he ? 

Ilei mlhl quails Brat ? quantum mutatus fib illo HectSrB qul 
rBdlt extiuias iudutiis Achilli ( Virg. A. il 274), cdas, what 
was he like ? How changed from that Hector of other days 
returning dad in Achilles' spoils ! 

Ille 6g8 llbBr, illB fSrox, t&cul (Ov. Met. I. 757), I once so free, 
so proud , was silent. 

1 108 Hence illo- is applied to well-known personages of past times : 
as, 

C. SSqufir, tit instltul, dlulnum ilium ulrum. 

A. Plfitonem uldellcet dlcls. C. Istum ipsum, AttlcB (Cic. de 
Leg. ill. 1.1), 

C. I will follow, as I have begun, that heaven-inspired man. 

A. You mean Plato , no doubt. C. The very same, Atticus. 

1 109 Also to proverbs : as, 

Verum illud uerbumst, u61go quod did solet, 

Omnis sibl ’sse radius malle quam Mteri (Ter. And. n. 5.15), 

Too true ’s the old saying in every body’s mouth, 

All men wish better to themselves than to their neighbour. 

1110 Ho- and illo- are used together to mark the connection of some- 
thing present with something past : as, 

A tit hoc illud est ; 

Hinc illae lacrumae, haec illast misericdrdia (Ter. And. 1 . 1.98), 

Ah, ah! then, this explains that matter ; 

Hence all that weeping, hence that sympathy. 

R 
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11 1 1 IUo- is also applied to future time : as, 

llic dSmiis Aen6ae cunctis d5mlnabltfir oris, 

Et natT natSrum, et qul nasceutiir &b illis ( Virg. A. m. .97), 

Here shall AEneas' house o’er every border rule, 

His children's children and their children too. 

1112 LOGICAL PRONOUNS. 

a. i-, eo-, <fcc. 

I-, eo-, <fec., this, that, the, he, she, it, a, one, such, is never a 
demonstrative, and consequently it never takes the enclitic ce;* 
it always refers to some word or words in the context. 

1113 Commonly i- refers to a word preceding : as, 

EuntI mihi Antium, u6nit obuiam tuos puCr. Is mihi littgras 
abs t5 reddidit (Cic. ad Att. n. 1. 1), as I was going to An- 
tium, there came across me your servant. This servant (or 
he) gave me a letter from you. 

Vnam rem expllcabo eamquS maxttmam (Cic. de Fin. i. 8.28), 
one thing I will explain, and that the most important. 

1114 I- also refers to what follows : as, 

Id tlbi affirmo te In istis mSlestiis non diutius futurum (Cic. 
ad Fam. iv. 13. 4), this I assure you of, that you will not he 
long in your present painful situation there. 

1115 I- is often used as au antecedent to a relative, and then may 
often be translated by the words a, one, a man, <fcc., especially if 
a reason be implied : 

Si In eos quos spSramus nobis prdfuturos, non dubltamus con- 
ferre offlciS,, quiilgs In eos essB debemus qul iam profuSrunt ? 
(Cic. de Off. I. 15.48) if we do not hesitate to bestow our good 
offices on those by whom we hope to be benefited, how ought we 
to behave towards those by whom we have already been bene- 
fited ? 

Hostls Spud maiores nostros is dlcebatur quem nunc piregfinum. 
dlclmiis (Cic. de Off. I. 12.37), he whom we now call pere- 
grinus (foreigner ) was called among our ancestors hostis. 

* The passage in Plautus (Merc. Prol. 91) is corrupt. See Bothe's 
edition. 
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MlniimS conuSnlt ex eo Sgro qul Caes&ris iussu dluldattir, cam 
mouSrl qul CaesSris bgnlflcio sSnator sit (Cic. ad Fam. xm. 
5. 2), it is altogether inconsistent that a man who is a senator 
by Caesar's favour should be ejected from land which is in 
course of distribution under Caesar’s order. 

Nam qu6 redibo ore kd earn quam contempserim 1 (Ter. Ph. v. 
7. 24 ) for with what face shall I go lack to a woman whom I 
have thoroughly insulted ? 

1117 The relative clause often precedes, in which case this second 
pronoun is emphatic : 

Hoc qui admlrfitur, is se quid sit uir bSnus nesclrg f&teatur 
(Cic. de Off. m. 19. 75), if any one wonder at this, let that 
# man confess that he knows not what a good man is. 

Non est consentaneum, qul mStu non frangat&r, eum frangl 
c&pldltatg (Cic. de Off. i. 20. 68), it is an inconsistency for 
a man to be proof against fear, and then not to be proof 
against temptation. 

1118 I- is used before a relative in such a manner as to denote the 
belonging to a class, and is to be translated by such, the sort of 
person, one of those, the man to — , so — as to : thus, 

Ngqug tu Is es qui quid sis ncscias (Cic. ad Fam. v. 12. 6), nor 
are you the person not to know what you are. 

1119 In this sense i- is often followed by tit : thus, 

In eum res rSdiit iam locum, ut sit ngcessum (Ter. Ilaut. ir. 
3. 118), matters are at last come to such a state that it is neces- 
sary. 

• b. qui-, quo-, fee. 

1120 The relative quo- .or qua- and qui- agrees like other adjectives 
with its noun if expressed : as, 

Intellexit diem instarg quo dig frumentum mgtlri Sportgret 
(Caes. B. G. I. 16), he saw that the day was close at hand, 
on which day it teas required that he should measure out the 
com. 

Caussam dlclt e& legg qua legg sgnatores soli tgnentfir (Cic. p. 
Clu. 57. 156), he is making his defence under a law by which 
law senators alone are bound. 
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1 In the sentences just given the noun is expressed twice over. 

This repetition is unnecessary ; and commonly the noun which 
should accompany the relative is omitted, so that the relative 
agrees with the antecedent noun in number and gender, but has 
its case determined by its own clause : as, 

Ab rdlquis princlplbus qui hanc temptandam fortunam non 
existlm&bant (Caes. B. G. vir. 4), by the other chiefs who 
thought that this risk ought not to be run. 

Intromissls gqultlbus, qu5s arcessendos cur&uSrat {Caes. B. Q. 
v. 56), horsemen having been let into the place, whom, he had 
sent for. 

Adeunt pgr Aeduos qu5rum antlqultiis grat in fids clultaa 
(Caes. B. G. vi. 4), they make their approach by means of 
the Aedui under whose protection the state had been from of , 
old. 

Quid uSs hanc mlsgram sectamlnl praedam, qulbus licet iam 
essg fortunfitisslmls 1 {Caes. B. G. vi. 35) why do you pursue 
this wretched booty, you who have it in your power now to be 
the most fortunate of men ? 

Aduersarios suOs a qulbus paulo ante Srat Siecttts (Caes. B. G. 
vii. 4). his opponents by whom he had been a little before 
expelled. 

2 The relative may have a different noun from the sentence to 
which it is attached : as, 

Erat lung, plgn&, qui dies mSrltlmSs aestus maxlmos efflcSrS 
consuSuit ( Caes. B. G. iv. 29), it was full moon, which day 
usually makes the sea-tides the greatest. 

Cumae, quam GraecI turn urbem tgnSbant (Liv. iv. 44), Cumae, 
which city Creeks then occupied. 

:3 A very common construction consists of the relative and its 
so-called antecedent divided by the other words of the relative 
clause : as, 

H&bstis quam pgtistis f&cult&tem* (Caes. B. G. vi. 8), you have 
now the opportunity you sought. 

• In sentences such as these it is a common habit in modern printing 
to place the relative clause between commas, whereas the connection is as 
close as between an ordinary adjective and its noun. Indeed it is useful 
to translate such sentences in the exact order of the words : thus, ‘ In 
the-which-followed winter;’ ‘ The-which-you-sought opportunity.’ 
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. Ea quae s Scuta est hiSmS {Caes. B. 0. iv. 1), in the winter 
which followed. 

Ad eas quas dixlmus munltionSs {Caes. B. G. in. 26), to the 
fortifications which we have mentioned. 

1124 In the first and last of the phrases just quoted the noun be- 
longs equally to both clauses. In the following it belongs to the 
relative clause : 

Qu8s in praesentia trlbunos milltum circum se h&bBbat, se 
sSquI ifibet {Caes. B. G. v. 37), such tribunes of the soldiers 
as he had about him at the moment, he orders to follow him. 

1125 Thus, sometimes the noun of the main clause, more commonly 
that of the relative clause, is omitted. But if the noun be sepa- 
rated from the main verb by the relative clause, it sometimes 
takes its case from the relative clause, to which it is nearer : as, 

P6pulo ut placerent quHLs fecisset f&bulas {Ter. And. prol. 3), 
that the plays he might write should please the people. 

Vrbem quam st&tuS uestrast ( Virg. A. i. 577), the city which I 
am setting up is yours. 

1120 An antecedent is not always necessary : as, 

Ngc 2 rat quod scrlberem {Cic. ad Att. xn. 9), nor was there any 
thing to write. 

AssSquBrS quod uls {Cic. ad Att. xi. 7. 3), you will obtain what 
you wish. 

HftbSbis quoi des littSras {Cic. ad Att. xi. 13. 5), you will have 
some one to send a letter by. 

InteruBnit Bnim quoi mfituistl crSdS nS saluo c&pItS nggarg 
non possSs {Cic. Phil. n. 38. 99), for there suddenly stepped 
forward one to whom you were afraid, I suppose, you could 
not say no without getting your head broken. 

Parts* quSd fiuBbas {Ilor. Sat. I. 1. 94), having acquired what 
you longed for.. 

BSne est cul Deiis obtulit parca quod s&tte est m&nu {Hor. Od. 
in. 16. 43), His well with him to whom the Deity has offered 
with frugal hand what is enough. 

Dies deindB praestltutS, c&pItalisquS poenS qul non rSmlgrasset 
Romam singiilos mfitii suS quemque SbBdieutts fecit {Liv. 

• Here quod auebas may be considered as a noun in the ablative. 
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vi. 4), a day was then named, and capital punishment held 
out to any one who should not by that day have returned to 
Rome there to live, and this decisive measure made them all 
obedient, each individual being influenced by fear for himself. 

Praemia atque hSnores qul mllltarg sScum uSluissent propSsuit 
( Liv . xxm. 15), he held out rewards and honours to such as 
should be willing to serve under him* 

1 127 Such omissions fall for the most part under the four following 
heads : a. where the antecedent, if expressed, would be in the 
same case as the relative ; b. where the verb immediately precedes 
or follows, and thus shows the connection ; c. short relative 
phrases, where the antecedent would be a nominative or accusa- 
tive ; d. an antecedent dative before quT.f 

1128 The relative in short phrases sometimes adapts its case to the 
main sentence : as, 

Quern uldebltur praeflciSs (Cic. ad Att. vi. 3. 2), you will place 
at the head of the business whom you think proper. 

Qu5 consuErat interuallo hostls sgqultttr ( C'aes. B. G. I. 22), he 
follows the enemy at the interval he was accustomed to. £ 

Raptim qulbus quisquS pStSrat Elatls (Liv. I. 29), each hastily 
carrying out what he could. 

1129 When a relative referring to the preceding sentence is sepa- 
rated from its verb (or other governing word) by a conjunction or 
relative, it is convenient in the translation to substitute for the 
relative some proper form of the pronoun ‘ he’ or ‘ this,’ with an 
English conjunction if need be : as, 

Quod postquara barbitrl fiiSri finlmaduertSrunt (Caes. B. G. hi. 
15), but when the barbarians saw that this was being done. 

QuSd iibi audltum est (Caes. B. G. in. 18), and when this was 
heard. 

1130 When a relative is connected in meaning with two clauses, it 
generally adapts its case to the secondary clause, if that precedes 
the main clause : as, 

* See also examples under § 1226, and Liv. in. 19. 6. 

t This was probably at first owing to the similarity in sound between 
f/ui and etti or c/uoi, so that the case d would be virtually included in a ; 
and then extended to the plural. 

% The English often omit the relative, which however must always be 
supplied in translating into Latin. 
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Is Suim fugrarn, quoi* * * § cum llcCret magnos ex otio fructus c&- 
pSrg, non dubltiiugrim mo gr&uisstimis tempestatlbus ob- 
uium ferrS (Cic. II. P. i. 4. 7), for I had been one, who having 
it in my power to derive great advantages from repose, still 
did not hesitate to face the most fearful storms. 

Nam quid de me dicam, quoi fit omniS, contingant quae u51o, 
lCvarl non possum ? (Cic. ad Att. xii. 23. 4) for what should 
Isay of myself, when, though every thing should befall me that 
I wish, stiU I could not be relieved ? 

Is quit albiis atemS fuiSrit ignoras (Cic. Phil. II. 16.41), one of 
whom you cannot say whether he was white or black. 

Quem nisi SSguntlnum scglus Sgltaret, resplcgret prdfecto &c. 
(Liv. xxi. 41), and if Heaven's curse for his crimes at Sagun- 
tum had not been pursuing him, assuredly he would have looked 
back at &c. 

1 130. 1 When two relative clauses are combined (as by 6t, qug, &c.), 
and the cases of the two relatives should strictly speaking be dif- 
ferent, the second may sometimes be omitted, when it would be a 
nominative or accusative : as, 

Bocchus cum pSdltlbus quos VSlux adduxgrat, ngque in priorS 
pugna affuSrant, postremam Romanomm ficiem inuadunt 
(Sal. Jug. 101), Bocchus, with the infantry which I T dux had 
brought up, and who had not been present in the preceding 
battle, attack the rear of the Roman army. J 

1130. 2 The adjectives tali-, tanto-, and tSt, as also the adverbs tarn 
and turn, are used as antecedents to the respective relatives quali-, 
quanto-, qu8t, quain and quum. 

1131 The relative? is often used in parentheses with the sense of 
the logical pronoun i- or eo- : as, 

* Rather than qui cum mihi liceret. See. Hence probably we should 
read in Phil. n. 7. 1 7, hoc uero ne P. quidem Clodius dixit unqnam, quoi 
quia iure fui inimicus, doleo a te omnibus uitiis iam esse superatum. 

f Had the ignoras preceded albus, the phrase would have been quem 
ignoras, &c. 

1 Sometimes the proper case of i- is supplied in the second clause, 
as eos in Cic. de Clur. Or. 74. 258. 

§ So also the relative adverb ut is used for sic or ita in Ter. Ph. v. 2. 
9, Haud scio hercle (ut homost ) an mulct animum, ‘ I am only too much 
afraid faith (knowing the fellow’s character) he may change his mind.’ 
Compare Hec. ill. 5. 10, Sic sum, ‘ it is my way.’ 
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Quod sl mihi permlsisses, qul metis SmSr iu te est, confbcissein 
{Cic. ad Fam. yii. 2. 1), whereas if you had left this matter 
altogether to me, such is my affection for you, I should have 
settled it. 

Quod si f&cit, qu& impfidentiast {Cic. p. Rose. Com. 15. 45), if 
he does this {and he has impudence enough to do it), <&c. 

1131. 1 Logical pronouns, — and we here include, besides i- or eo-, all 
the pronouns so used, as ho- (§ 1095), illo- (§ 1103), and quo- 
(§ 1131), — are at times used in immediate agreement with a sub- 
stantive, where a genitive of the pronoun with rel might have been 
expected : as, 

Hoc mfitu latius u&garl prohlbSbat {Caes. B. Q. v. 19), by the 
alarm, which thence arose he prevented {the troops from) wan- 
dering about to any great distance. 

Haec quldem est perfgcllis dsfeneiO {Cic. de Fin. in. 11.30), 
the defence of this at any rate is a very easy matter. 


1132 I-dem. 

I-dem same is employed in many constructions, the chief of 
which are the following : 

ImpSri nostrl tcrr&rumque ill&rum Idem est extremum {Cic. 
de Prov. Con. 13. 33), our empire and that country have now 
the same boundary. 

Quaerlttir IdemuS sit pertlnacia et persSuCrantiS {Cic. Top. 23. 
87), the question is, whether obstinacy and perseverance be the 
same thing. 

Ae&demTcfis 6t idem rhetSr {Cic. N. D. u. 1.1), an academician 
and at the same time a professed speaker. 

Animus te erga est idem ac fuit {Ter. Haut. u. 3. 24), my feel- 
ing towards you is the same as it was. 

Idem Sbeunt qul uCnSrant {Cic. de Fin. iv. 3. 7), they go away 
the same that they came.* 

Eodem 18c0 rBs est qu&si eS, pScuniit legate nOn esset {Cic. de 
Leg. II. 21. 53), the matter stands in the same position as if 
the said money had never been left. 

Idem nBgas quidquam certl possfi repCrlrl, Idem tS compgrissS 
dixistl {Cic. Acad. Pr. U. 19.63), on the one hand you say 

* With their opinions unaltered. 
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that nothing certain can be found by man, and yet on the other 
hand you also said that you had discovered so and so. 

Ngque ego SlltSr accSpi ; intellexl t&mCn idem (Cic. ad Fam. 
ix. 15.3), nor did I take it otherwise ; I saw however at tl*e 
same time Sc. 

1133 The construction with a dative or with cum belongs to the 
poets and the later writers : as, 

Eddem mgcum pStrS gCaltus (Tac. Ann. xv. 2), sprung from the 
same father as myself. 

Inultdm qul serum, Idem Kelt occldentl (Hor. ad Pis. 467), 
who saves a man against his will does the same as one who 
kills him. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1134 The use of the interrogative pronouns qui-, fitgro- &c. falls 
under the two heads of direct* and indirect questions ; the former 
having commonly the indicative,! the latter nearly always the 
subjunctive : as, 

Direct questions : 

Quis tu es ? (Ter. And. iv. 1.11) who are you ? 

Quid Igltur slbi uolt p5,tSr ? (Ter. And. n. 3. 1) what does my 
father mean then ? 

Indirect questions : 

Quid rgtlneat per ts mSmlnit, non quid Smlsgrit (Cic. p. Ddiot. 
13. 35), he remembers what he retains through you, not what 
he has lost. 

Qualis sit finlmfis, ipse Snlmus nescit (Cic. Tusc. I. 22.53), 
what sort of thing the soul is, the soul itself knows not. 


• In the direct question the English language puts the nominative 
after the verb or its auxiliary, except indeed when the question is about 
the nominative itself and begins with ‘ who,’ ‘ which,’ or ‘ what.’ Secondly, 
an interrogative pronoun or particle commences the sentence, unless in- 
deed the question be about the act itself, in which case the verb or its 
auxiliary comes first. Thirdly, the mark of interrogation (?) is placed at 
the end of the sentence. On the other hand, the indirect interrogative is 
always attached to some word or phrase, generally to a verb. Secondly, 
the nominative, as in ordinary sentences, always precedes its verb. Thirdly, 
it is not entitled to the mark of interrogation, 
f See below. 
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Both : 

Quid facturl fuistis ? Quamquam quid factttrl fuCrltis dilbltem, 
cum uldeam quid fCcgrltls 1 ( Cic . p. Lig. 8.24) what would 
you have done ? And yet am, I to doubt what you would have 
done, when I see what you actually have done ? 

Both : 

Quid nunc flet ? Quid flat rSgas ? (Ter. Ad. in. 1. 1) what will 
become of us now ? What will become of us, ask you ? 

1135 A question is sometimes asked with a participle dependent 
upon the main verb, in which case it is commonly necessary for 
the English translator to substitute a verb for that participle, and 
at the same time to insert a relative before the original verb : as, 

VndC piStitum hoc in mO iilcls ? (Ilor. Sat. I. 4. 79) whence didst 
thou get this stone (which) thou throwesl at me? 

Qulbus mos undS deductfis AmazSniS sficurl dextriis Sbarmet, 
quaerSrS distull (Ilor. Od. iv. 4.18), but whence derived the 
custom which with Amazonian axe equips their arm, I ask 
not now. 

Cogitate quantis lSborlbus fundatum impSrium, quanta uirtutS 
stilbllltam llbertfitem unit nox paenS delOrit (Cic. in Cat. 
iv. 9. 19), consider what labour was employed to found that 
empire, what valour to establish that liberty which a single 
night has almost annihilated. 

1130 Occasionally two questions arc included in one sentence, and 
require to be separated in the translation : as, 

Nihil iam ftliud quaerfire debotis, nisi utgr titri insldias fecSrit 
(Cic. p. Mil. 9. 23), you have now nothing else to inquire into 
but this, which of the two plotted against the other's life, which 
had his life so endangered. 

CetCrorum mlsSrablliSr oratio fuit commSmOrantium ex quantis 
Oplbus qu5 reccldissent Karthaglniensium res (Liv. xxx. 
42), the language of the rest was still more affecting , as they 
dwelt upon the powerful station from which , and the low depth 
to which the state of Carthage was fallen. 

1137 It may be observed, that the Latin language employs the in- 
direct interrogation much more frequently than the English, which 
often prefers a mere relative with an antecedent substantive, or a 
substantive alone : as, 
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Nunc quid Sgendum sit considerate (Cic. p. leg. Man. 2.6), 
consider now the business which you have to transact. 

Non sum praedlcaturus quantas ille res doml mllltiaequ6 ges- 
serit (Cic. p. leg. Man. 16. 48), I am not going to proclaim 
the greatness of his achievements at home and abroad. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS, &o. 

1138 The simple qui- any is an enclitic,* and cannot occupy the 
first place in a sentence. 

Omnia semper quae magistrates ille dlcet, secundis aurlbus, 
quae ab nostrum quo dlcentur aduersls acclpietls ? ( Liv . vi. 
40) will you always receive with a favourable ear what those 
magistrates say, and with an unfavourable ear what is said 
by any of us? 

1139 The use of this word is frequent in sentences beginning with 
the relative or relative adverbs, and after si, nisi, no, num : as, 

lam illis promissis standum non est, quae coactds quis rnCtu. 
promlsit (Cic. de Off. I. 10. 32), lastly, there is another class 
of promises which are not binding, viz. those which one makes 
under the compulsion of fear. 

Quo quis uersutior est, hoc inulsior (Cic. de Off. ii. 9. 34), the 
more crafty a man is, the more is he disliked. 

Ybi sOmel quis peiCrauSrlt, el credi postea non Oportet (Cic. p. 
Rab. Po6t. 13. 36), when a man has once forsworn himself, 
he should not afterwards be believed. 

Ndm quod OlOqucntiae uestlgium apparet ? (Cic. de Or. i. 9. 
37) is there any trace of eloquence to be seen ? 

llfibent leglbus sanctum, si quis quid do rS publlca fama ac- 
ceperlt, uti ad m&gistratum deferat, neue cum quo Slio 
communlcet (Caes. B. G. vi. 19), they have it provided for 
by law, that if any one hear any thing by report on matters 
of state, he shall lay it before the authorities, and not com- 
municate it to any other person. 

Si qui grauiorO uolnOre accepto Oquo dgcIdSrat, circumsistCbant 
(Caes. B. G. I. 48), whenever any one at all severely wounded 
fell from his horse, they formed around him. 

* This of course does not prevent the compounds siqui-, ncqui-, &c. 
from being emphatic. 
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1140 Iu the phrases with sl-qui-, the main sentence has no connect- 
ing pronoun, the sl-qui- clause itself performing the office of a 
noun : as, 

Si quid est p&bhli* obruunt nluEs {Liv. xxi. 37), what fodder 
there is, is buried under the snow. 

1 141 Allqui- some, any, is always emphatic, and is opposed to such 
words as all, much, none : as, 

Ynum Sllquem nomlnatS {Cic. p. Clu. 66. 185), name some one 
or other. 

Si n5s ltd ailquam Ullcuius commgdi &l!quando rficGpgrandl 
spem fortunS, rSseru&uit, mlniis est erratum & n<5bls {Cic. 
ad Fam. xiv. 4. 1), if fortune has reseroed us for any chance 
{however small) of recovering at any time {however distant) 
any thing desirable {in the slightest degree), then our error 
has been less. 

Est istuc quldem Illiquid, sed nSquaquam In istO sunt omniit 
{Cic. de Sen. 3. 8), what you say is, I grant, something, but 
it by no means indudes the whole. 

Si uls esse Sflquldt {Juv. I. 74), if thou wishest to be somebody 
in the world. 

1142 The substantive! quiquam and adjective ullo- signify any (if 
only one, and no matter what that one may be), and are used in 
negative, interrogative, conditional and comparative sentences : 
as, 

Sing sgciis nCmO quidquam till 8 cOn&tfir (<7ie. de Am. 12.42), 
without companions no one attempts any such thing. 

IdcircG c&plte et eupercllils est r&sis, ne ullum pllum ulrf b5ni 
hfibSrg dlcathr {Cic. p. Rose. Com. 7. 20), he goes with his 
head and his eyebrows shaved, that he may not be said to have 
a single hair of respectability about him. 

Et quisquam Iunonis numgn SdOret PraetSreS? ( Virg. A. i. 62) 
and is any one after this to worship the divinity of Jurw ? 

* Thus, si quid est pabuli may be considered to be the accusative case 
after the verb obruunt. 

+ So Juvenal, if we may trust the best and the majority of the Mss. 
(Madvig.) — Cicero uses both sum utiquis and sum aliquid. 

X Qui quam however is at times an adjective, and ullo- at times a 
substantive, in speaking of persons : as, qui-quam , Ter. Haut. I. 1 29, 
Plant. Ps. ill. 2. 62 ; ullo-, Caes. B. G. I. 8. 3, Liv. v. 40, Cic. ad Fam! 
xiii. 26. 1. 
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Num censCs ullum fiulmal, quod sangulnem hibcat, sing corde 
essS possfi ? {Cic. de Div. i. 52. 119) now do you think that 
any animal that has blood can exist without a heart ? 

Si ull& mea &pdd t<3 commendatiO u&luit, haec ut u&leat rogO 
{Cic. ad Fam. xm. 40), if any recommendation of mine ever 
had weight with you, I beg that this may. 

Quamdifl quisquam grit, qul te dcfendgre audeat, uluSa {Cic. 
in Gat. 1 . 2. 6), as long as there is a single living being who 
dares to defend you, you shall live. 

Cuiuis potest accidere, quod cuiqu&m potest {Syr. ap. Sen. de 
Tranq. An. 11), that may happen to every one, which may 
happen to any one. 

Nihil est exltiosius clult&tlbus quam quidquam Sgl per uim 
{Cic. de Leg. in. 18. 42), nothing is more pernicious to a state 
than that violence should be resorted to in any thing. 

1143 Qui-piam is used like Ullqui- :* 

Quaeret quispiam {Cic. in Rull. n. 8. 20), some one will ask. 

Forslt&n Sllquls Sllquando CiusmSd! quidpiam fScSrlt {Cic. n. 
Verr. n. 32. 78), perhaps some one will some time or other 
have done something of this kind. 

Pgcuniam si quoipiam fortuna SdSmit, aut si Sllcuitts grlpuit 
iniuriS, t&men consolattir hSnestas ggest&tem {Cic. p. 
Quinct. 15. 49), if money be taken from any one by misfor- 
tune, or wrested from him by the violence of some one, still 
integrity is a consolation to. poverty. 

1144 Qui-uls and qui-lubet any you please are universal affirmatives, 
and may often be translated by every one :t as, 

Abs qululs h8mlu6 bSnlflcium accIpSrS gaude&s {Ter. Ad. ir. 
3. 1), one would be glad to receive a favour from any onf. 

Mihi quiduis s&t est {Plant. Mil. Gl. ill. 1. 155), for me any 
thing is enough. 

Non cuiuis hdmlnl continglt fidlrg Cflrinthum {Ilor. Ep. I. 17. 
36), it is not every man's lot to visit Corinth. 

. * Except that it has never the meaning of 4 something important,’ 

which aliqui - often has. 

+ A superlative may often be substituted for them j as for example 
in the following sentences : 4 the greatest stranger ,’ 4 the least quantity,’ 

4 only the most fortunate.’ 
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Quem sgquar ? Quemlfibet, modo Sllquem (Cic. Acad. Pr. n. 
43. 132), whom am I to take for my guide ? Any body you 
please , provided it be somebody. 

1 1 44. 1 Qui-qu2 (N. quisquS) every, all taken each by itself, is opposed 
to unluerso- all united as a whole. See examples under § 1057, a, 
b, c.* 

1145 Qui-dam some is used both generally, and in reference to par- 
ticular objects which we either cannot or do not choose accurately 
to define. Hence it is often employed to soften some strong me- 
taphor or epithet : 

Sed sunt quidamt Itii uoce absSni fit In oratorum nfimSrum 
uSnlrfi non possint {Cic. de Or. I. 25. 115), but there are in 
fact some of so unmusical a voice that they can never be ad- 
mitted into the number of orators. 

Accurrit quldam, notus mlhl nomlnS tantum {ITor. Sat. i. 9.3), 
there runs up a certain person known to me by name alone. 

Nfiqufi pugnas narrat, quod quidamt fficlt ( Ter. E. III. 2.29), 
nor does he talk of his battles, as a certain person does. 

Ilubot Snim quendam fiefileum contfimCliS, quem pfitl ulrl bSnl 
difflcillfimS possunt {Cic. ii. Verr. ill. 41. 95), for insult has 
in fact a sort of sting in it, which a gentleman can with the 
greatest difficulty endure. 

Fuit unim mlrlflcus quldam in Crasso pfidfir {Cic. de Or. i. 26. 
122), for there was in fact in Crassus a bashfulness I had 
almost called astounding. 

1146 Qui-cunquS is commonly an adjective, and is used in three 
ways (of which however the first is by far the most common) : a. 
as every one who, in the same way as the ordinary relative is used ; 
b. without any antecedent, but so as to admit the insertion of such 
words as no matter before the who ; c. in the sense of some one or 
other, the best I can. 

a. Quod grit cumquS ulsum, 5gSs {Cic. de Fin. iv 25. 69), 

whatever you think proper, you will do. 

b. Quocunque in lfico quls est, idem cst el sensfis {Cic. ad Fam. 

vi. 1. 1), wherever a person is, his feelings are the same. 

* See also § 349. 

t Here Cicero has no particular persons in view. 

I Here there is a particular person in view, viz. the braggart Thraso. 
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c. Quae san&rl pStSrunt, quacunquS* r&tionS sanabd ( Cic . in 
Cat. II. 5. 11), what parts admit of being healed, I will heal 
in the best wag I can. 

1147 Qui-qui-t is commonly a substantive, and is used chiefly in 
the sense of no matter who, &c. ; but at times as a relative in 
grammatical connection with the main clause : 

Ago gratias, quoquo ilnlmo facls (Cic. Phil. n. 13. 33), I thank 
you, no matter with what feeling you do it. 

Quicquld auctorltatS possum, Id omtid tlbi pollIce3r (Cic. p. 
leg. Man. 24. 69), whatever power I possess in my name, 1 
promise you the whole of it. 

1148 The chief constructions of &lio-J one, some, other, are the fol- 
lowing : 

Aliud est m&lSdlcBre, <Uiud accussarS (Cic. p. Cael. 3. 6), it is 
one thing to abuse, one to accuse. 

Quae minus tiita grant, S-liS. fossls, iLliit uallts, filiit turrlbus 
municbat (Liv. xxxn. 5), the parts which were less protected, 
he was fortifying, some with ditches, some with palisades, 
some with towers. 

Ipsi inter se Mils alii prosunt (Cic. de Off. i. 7. 22), they them- 
selves mutually assist one another. 

Ms quStldie Sliud ex Alio impSdit (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 19), for 
myself, one thing after another hinders me every day. 

Equltes 81 ii Alia dllapsl sunt (Liv. xuv. 43), the cavalry slipped 
off, some by one route, some by another. 

Iussit 81ios S,llbi fSdSrS (Liv. xliv. 33), he ordered them to dig, 
some in one place, some in another. 

QuStannls Slium atque Slium dBinlnuin sortiuntur (Liv. xxxi. 
29), they take the chance of the lot every year, first for one * 
master, then for another. 

Tlmeo ne 81iud credam atque Sliud§ nuntiSs (Ter. Hcc. v. 4.4), 

• Potero might have been inserted. 

f The use of qui-qui- in the sense of qui-que is very rare, at any rate 
in the best writers. 

$ That alio- did not originally mean difference is shown by the fact 
that aliqui- is connected with it, and that its other derivative altero- in 
itself never signifies difference. 

§ This shows the way in which atque alone came to be used after alio-. 
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I am afraid that I am giving credit to one thing, and you 
asserting another. 

Longe alia nobis ac tu scripsSras nuntiant&r (Cic. ad Att. xr. 
10. 2), the accounts brought to us differ widely from what you 
write. 

NSn aiitis essem atquS nunc sum (Cic. ad Fam. il 9.21), I 
should not have been a different person from what I now am. 

Lux longe JUiast, soils et* lychnorum (Cic. p. CaeL 28. 67), there 
is a wide difference in the light of the sun and of a lamp. 

Lutatio quae alia res quam cSlerltas uictSriam dSdit ? (Liv. 
xxii. 14) what else but rapidity gave Lutatius the victory ? 

Quid gnim aiiud quam adinSnendi essgtls ut mSrem tradltum 
a patrlbus seruarStls ? (Liv. xxii. 60) for what else would 
there have been to do but to remind you of the duly of main- 
taining a custom handed down by your fathers ? 

Quid est dlcSre aiiud, Quia indignos uestra uCluntatS creaturl 
non estis, nScessItatem uobis creandl quos non uoltls im- 
ponam ? (Liv. vi. 40) what is this but to say : Since you will 
not willingly elect unworthy persons, 1 will impose on you the 
necessity of electing those whom you do not like ? 

Rggfiuit, numquld aiiud ferret praetgr arcam (Cic. de Or. n. 
69. 279), he asked whether he was carrying any thing else be- 
sides a chest. 

1149 AltiSro- is used in the following constructions, being always 
limited to one of two, or the second of many : 

Quorum altSr exercltum perdldit, alter uendldit (Cic. p. Plane. 
35. 86), of whom one has lost, the other has sold an army. 

Altgrlf dlmlcant ; altgrl uictorem tlment (Cic. ad Fam. vi. 3. 
4), the one party stake all upon war, the other look with terror 
to the conqueror. 

Miluo est quoddam bellum quasi naturals cum coruo ; ergo 
altgr altgriiis Sua franglt (Cic. N. D. II. 49. 125), between the 
kite and the crow there is, as it were, a sort of natural war ; 
consequently each breaks the other's eggs. 

Altgrit altgros allquantum attrluSrant (Sal. Jug. 79), each 
nation had considerably reduced the power of the other. 

• When et or que are used in these phrases, the things compared are 
brought together. A pause too should precede. Atque is not so limited. 

) See the note to § 324. 
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VterquS nUmgrus plSnus, altgr altiSrSL d6 caussa hSbStflr (Cic. 
Somn. Sc. 2), both numbers are accounted full, the one for 
one reason , the other for another. 

Omnes quorum In altSrius mSntt ultS pSsItast (Cic. p. Quinct. 
2. 6), all those whose lives are in the hands of another. 

Tfl nunc grls altgr 5b illo ( Virg . Buc. v. 49), thou shalt now be 
next after him. 

Ad Brutum nostrum hos llbr5s altgros quinqug mittgmfis (Cic. 
Tusc. v. 41. 121), we shall send to our friend Brutus this 
second set of five books. 

AltSrum tantum gqultlbus dlulsit (Liv. x. 46), he gave to each 
horse-soldier as much again. 

1149.1 NCmiSn- no man , no one, though properly a substantive, is 
found with appellations of persons, as ngmo cluls no citizen, ngmo 
Roman us no Roman, ngmo quisquam no one whatever, where how- 
ever cluls, Roman fis, quisquam, may bo regarded themselves as 
adjectives. In place of the genitive and dative nullltts and nulR 
are preferred. 

PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 

1 150 The pronominal adverbs,* especially by the old writers, were 
often used as adjectives in connection with nouns : as, 

Tgque Ibidem peruoluam in lfit5 (Ter. And. iv. 4. 38), and I 
will give you a good rolling in the same mud. 

Quid ggS nunc Sgam nisi in angiilum Sllquo gbeam ? (Ter. Ad. 
v. 2. 9) what am I to do now, but take myself off into some 
quiet comer f 

Venit medititus hlicunde ex sol6 loco (Ter. And. n. 4.3), he is 
just come, after conning his lesson, from some solitary place. 

Modo quondam uidi uirginem hie uiciniaet (Ter. Ph. i. 2. 45), 
J just now saw a maiden in this neighbourhood. 

Qu5 tendltls inquit ; QuI ggii&s ; undg dSm5 1 ( Virg. A. vm. 
113) whither haste ye, says he ; who by race ; from what home ? 

Indldem ex Achaia Sriundl (Liv. xxv. 15), sprung from the same 
Achaia. 

Indldemne ex Ameria ? (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 27. 74) what from 
the same Ameria f 

• Those forms of course being selected which accord with the relation 
of place expressed in the accompanying phrase. 

t Hie utciniae, both datives. See § 952. Nay in Plant. Mil. n. 3. 2, 
hie proxumae uiciniae, for so the Palimpsest and Mss. C. D. 

8 
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1151 The relative adverbs, like the relative itself, are often used 
without an expressed antecedent : as, 

Pergam qu5 coepi hoc ItSr (Ter. Hec. I. 2. 119), I wiU continue 
this journey of mine to the place I started for. 

Si r6m seruassem, fuit ubi neg6tiosus 6ssem (Plant. True. I. 2. 
38), if I had saved my money, I should have had something 
to employ myself upon. 

Est, dis gratia, dnde haec fiant (Ter. Ad. I. 2.41), there is, 
thanks to the gods, the wherewithal to do this. 

Vtigarl qu& uSlit (Cic. de Or. i. 16. 70), to wander along what- 
ever road he pleases. 

1151.1 The adverbs of all pronouns used logically, especially those 
connected with the relative, may refer to antecedents of any 
gender or number, so that undiS, for example, stands for tib or ex 
quo, qua or qulbiis, quo for In or ad quern &c., tibi for in quo 
&c. : as, 

* Omnlbtts undg pgtlttir, hoc conslll dgdgrim (Cic. ad Fam. vn. 
11. 1), to all defendants in a suit I would give this advice. 

Ptftest fiSri, tit Is undS te audissS dlcls, Iratus dixSrit (Cic. de 
Or. ii. 70. 285), it may le that the person from whom you 
say you heard it said so in anger. 

Ngqug praeter tg quisquam fuit, tibi nostrum ius contra illos 
obtluCremus (Cic. p. Quinct. 9. 34), nor was there besides 
you any one before whom we could maintain our right against 
them. 

H8mo Sptid eos qu5 s5 conttilit gr&tiostis (Cic. n. Yerr. iv. 18. 
38), a man of influence among those to whom he betook him- 
self. 

Omniti qua ulstis 8 rat constrain armls (Sal. Jug. 101), all the 
ground along which the eye could see was bestrewn with arms. 

VERB. 

Persons, Number, &c. 

1152 The verb agrees in number and person with the agent (or no- 
minative), and where it contains a participle, in gender also. 

1152.1 Where there are two nominatives to a verb, the verb either, a. 
adapts itself to both, taking the plural form j or, b. to the nearer 
nominative. 
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a. Haec nSque Sgo nSquS tu fSoImfis* (Ter. Ad. i. 2. 23), true, 
neither I nor you ever acted thus. 

CastSr et Pollux ex Squis pugn&rS uisl sunt (Cic. N. D. XI. 2. 6), 
Castor and Pollux appeared fighting on horseback. 

b. Et tu St omnes hSmlnes sciunt (Cic. ad Fam. xm. 8. 1), you 
and all men know. 

SSnfitus pSptllusquS Romanus intellSgit (Cic. ad Fam. v. 8. 2), 
the senate and people of Home perceive. 

Emissae eo cohortes quattuSr et C. Annius praefectiis (Sal. 
Jug. 77), there were sent out to that place fowr battalions and 
C. Annius as governor. 

1152. 2 But of course when the compound sentence does not admit of 
being broken up into separate parts, a plural verb is required : as, 

I us St iniuria naturil dliudlcantiir (Cic. de Leg. X. 16.44), right 
and wrong are naturally distinguished from each other. 

1152.3 The second person, as in English, is often used indefinitely, 
where we might also say ‘ a man.’ (See § 1224.) 

1 162. 4 The third person plural, as in English, is often used indefinitely, 
especially with the adverb uolgo promiscuously: as, aiunt they say, 
fSrunt they carry the news about, they report. 

1152. 5 The compound tenses formed with fu- are rarely used. When 
found beside those with Ss- they denote more forcibly precedence 
in point of time : as, 

LSges, quum quae l&tae sunt, turn uSro quae promulgatae fuS- 
runt (Cic. p. Best. 25. 55), both those laws which were passed, 
and above all those which (though never passed) were duly 
advertised. 

ArmS quae fixa in p&riStlbus fuSrant, ea huml sunt inuentii 
(Cic. de Div. i. 34. 74), arms, which had previously been fixed 
up on the walls, were found on the ground. 

NSque filter CamutSs interflciendl Tasgetil consilium fuissS 
captures, nSque EburonSs ad castrS uenturSs essS (Caes. B. 
G. v. 29), but for this (he said) neither would the Carnutes 
have conspired (as they had done) to prut Tasgetius to death, 

* It need scarcely be noticed that ‘we’ has a twofold meaning, includ- 
ing with the first person sometimes the second person — ego et tu, ego et 
uos ; sometimes the third, ego et hie. So also ‘ you’ may include several 
persons addressed together, tu et tu; or may denote ‘ you’ and ‘ he,’ ‘ you’ 
and ‘ they,’ &c. * 
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nor would the Eburonea have been marching (as they then 
were) to the camp. 

1152. 6 FiSrem <fcc. is used in compound tenses by many writers* pre- 
cisely as essem is. 

1152. 7 The compound tenses made up of fu- with the participles in 
turo and endo are used only in hypothetical phrases : see §§ 709 
to 721, and 1214. 

Indicative Mood. 

1152. 8 The indicative is employed in affirming, denying, and asking 
questions. The chief uses of this mood and its several tenses have 
been already stated.t Moreover, it is evidently sufficient to point 
out the cases where the other moods are required. Hence all fur- 
ther remark upon the indicative is nearly superfluous. However, 
it may still be useful to draw special attention to those cases where 
error is not uncommon. 

1153 Conditional sentences may be divided into two general heads : 
1. those which put an imaginary case, the non-existence of which 
is implied in the very terms, and which are here called hypothe- 
tical, such as, ‘ If he were here, he would tell us,’ or ‘ If I had 
been ill, I should have consulted the physician in which cases 
it is clearly implied that ‘ the person spoken of is not present,’ that 
‘ I was not ill. ’ 2. Those suppositions which may be the fact or 
not, so far as the speaker professes to know, as, ‘ If I receive the 
letter, I will forward it.’ This distinction being understood, it 
may be stated that conditional sentences of this second class have 
nearly always the indicative! in Latin in both clauses, although 
the English language may have the subjunctive : thus, 

Erras si id crSdls (Ter. Haut. i. 1.63), you are mistaken if you 
believe that. 

Perficigtur bellum, si urge mils obsesses (Liv. v. 4), the war will 
be finished, if we at once press the besieged. '■ 

8i qu8d Srat grandS uas, laeti adfSrCbant ; si mlniis eiusmSdl 
quippiam uSnarl pBtuSrant, ill 3, quldem certg pr5 lgpusctilis 
c&pisbantur, p&tellae p&tgrae turibiilS, (Cic. il Yerr. iv. 

* As Sallust, Livy, and the poets, but not Cicero. 

t See §§ 451-478 and 575-591. 

1 But see below. 
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21. 47), if any great vessel fell in their way, they brought it 
to him with joy; but if they were unable to run down any 
thing of that sort, then at any rate they would catch him as a 
sort of leveret, a plate, a chalice, a censer. 

Apujl m6 slquld 8rtt eiusmSdl, me imprudente Srit (Cic. ad 
Att. 1 . 19. 10), in my writings, if any thing of the kind exist, 
it will exist without my knowledge. 

Si qui aut prluatfis aut pfiptilua eOrum d8cr8t5 non stgtit, s&- 
crlflcils interdlcunt ( Coes. B. G. vi. 13), if any party , 
whether an individual or a state, abide not by their decision, 
they forbid them the sacrifices. 

S6t si tu neg&ris ducere, ibi culpam in te tr&nsferet (Ter. And. 
II. 3. 6), but if you refuse to marry , then he’ll throw the blame 
on you. 

Gr&tissfimum mihi fScSris, si &d eum ultra uBngrls (Cic. ad 
Fam. vii. 21), you will greatly oblige me if you will make 
the first move and call upon him.* 

1154 Often the indicative mood is in the clause of condition, fol- 
lowed by an imperative, or a subjunctive used as an imperative : 
as, 

Si mS dillgis, postrldiS kSlendarum coena iiptid m8 (Cic. ad 
Att. iv. 12), as you love me, dine with me on the second. 

Si quicquam inuenies m£ mentitum, occidito (Ter. And. v. 2. 
22), if you find that I have told any falsehood, kill me. 

Si itAst, fac turns At sit officidm suum, Faciat ; sin aliter de 
h&c re est eius sent6ntia, Respondent mi (Ter. Ad. m. 5.4), 
if the fact be that he will do his duty, why let him do it; but 
if his purpose in this matter be otherwise, then let him give 
me an answer. 

1155 The indicative mood may be used without si as a condition or 
supposition : thus, 

N8gat quis,t nSgo ; alt, aio (Ter. E. n. 2. 21), a man says no, 
I say no ; he says yes, I say yes. 


* It will be here seen that the conjunction may be used with every 
tense of the indicative ; yet it is a common assertion in Latin grammars 
that the subjunctive denotes doubt or contingency, and that si takes the 
subjunctive. 

f A mark of interrogation is often inserted, but is unnecessary. 
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1156 So also an indicative mood at the beginning of a sentence often 
expresses a concession, as introductory to something opposed : as, 

Triumphauit Sull& ds Mithrld&tg, s8d ItS triumphauit, fit illfi 
pulsus regnaret {Cic. p. leg. Man. 3. 8), true, Sulla did 
triumph over Mithridates, but his triumph was of such a 
■nature, that the other, though defeated, still hdd royal power. X 

1157 So also the double slug slug has the indicative mood : as, 

Hfimlnes noblles, slug rectg seu perpgram fficgrg coepgrunt, In 

fitrgque excellunt {Cic. p. Quinct. 8. 31), men of family, 
whether they commence a course of good or bad conduct, in 
either career become distinguished. 

1158 The doubled forms of the relative,* and those which have 
eumqug attached to them, take the indicative : as, 

Quidquld grit, scribes {Cic. ad Att. xiv. 1), whatever it be, you 
will write. 

Tu qu&ntus-quantu’sf, nil nisi sapigntia’s {Ter. Ad. m. 3. 40), 
you, every inch of you, are nothing but philosophy. 

Quamqu&mst scelestus, n6n committet h6die unquam iterum 
ut u&pulet {Ter. Ad. n. 1. 5), be he ever so great a scoundrel, 
he will not run the risk of a second thrashing today. 

Ytut erat, mansion tamen op6rtuit {Ter. Haut. L 2.26), no 
matter how it was, he ought still to have staid. 

Hoc quoquo IbS mScum grit {Plant. Aul ui. 3. 1), I will have 
this with me wherever 1 go. 

Qulcunque Is est, el m5 prgfltefir Inlmlcum {Cic. ad Pam. x. 
31. 3), whoever that man may be, I declare myself his enemy. 

Dgifit&rl cgpias, quantaecunqug sunt, nostras essg duco {Cic. 
ad Fam. xv. 1. 6), the forces of Beiotarus, in their full ex- 
tent, Hook upon as ours. 

Qui fiblcunqug ten-arum sunt, Ibi est omng relpubllcae prae- 
sldium {Cic. Phil. ii. 44. 113), and wherever in the world they 
are, there is every thing that is to guard the country. 

1158. 1 In relative propositions which limit something which is stated 
in general terms, the old writers, and even Cicero at times, used 
the indicative. 

* See § 353-358. J See Addenda. 

t Printed in the editions so that the verb wholly disappears ; a com- 
mon error in the text of Terence. 
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C&tCnem u5r6 quis nostrorum oratorum, qulquldem nunc sunt, 
lSgit ? ( Cic . Brut. 17. 65), but Cato — who of our orators, at 
least those now living, ever reads ? 

Ex orfitorlbus Attlcls autlquissilml sunt, quorum quldem scripts 
constant*, PCrlclSs St AlcIbISdSs {Cic. de Or. n. 22. 93), of 
Athenian orators the oldest, at least among those whose writ- 
ings are authenticated, are Pericles and Alcihiades. 

Quae tlbi mand&ul, uSlim cures, quod* sin S tua mSlestia fScSrS 
pStSrls {Cic. ad Att. I. 6. 8), these commissions I would thank 
you to attend to, as far as you shall be able without inconveni- 
ence to yourself. 

Tu t&men uBlim ne intermittas, quSdtsius fScSrS pStSris, scrl- 
bSre ad mS {Cic. ad Att. xi. 12. 4), you however will 1 beg of 
you not cease, so far as you have it in your power, to write to 
me. 

Erus, quantum audio, uxore excldit {Ter. And. n. 5.12), mas- 
ter, from what I hear, has lost the chance of a wife. 

Nil locist socdrdiae, Quantum intellexi m6do senis sententiam 
{Ter. And. i. 3. 1), there is no room for stupidity, to judge 
from what I saw just now of the old man's feelings . + 

1159 Sentences which express repeated action have tho indicative in 
the secondary clause in the best authors : as, 

Quum uSr essS coepSrat, d&bat sS lSborl {Cic. n. Verr. v. 10. 
27), at the beginning of every spring he gave himself up to 
business. 

HostSs iibi Sllquos singfilarls ex naui SgrSdientls conspexSrant, 
impSdltSs SdSriSbanttir {Cues. B. G. iv. 26), the enemy , when- 
ever they saw any coming out of a ship by themselves, fell upon 
. them before they could get dear. 

Si a persSquendo hostls deterrSrS nSquIuSrant, disiectos a tergo 
circumuSniSbant {Sal. Jug. 50), if they could not deter the 
enemy from pursuit, as soon as they were scattered, they kept 
endosing them on the rear. 

* So the Mss., not constent. J See § 922, last example. 

f In such phrases as : non ego te, quod sciam, unquam ante /tunc 
diem uidi {Plant. Men. m. 2. 35), sciam is probably an old indicative 
corresponding to inquam ; as it must be in baud sciam an ne opus sit 
quidem {Cic. de Am. 14.51), and in hand sciam an iustissumo triumpho 
( Liv . ix. 15). It seems not unlikely that an erroneous interpretation of 
this sciam led to the use of the subjunctive in the parenthetic phrases, 
quod meminerim, & c. (See § 1 195.) 
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Vt cQiusqug sors cxcldgrat, aiScSr arm 8, c&piSbat ( Liv .* xxr. 
42), every time the lot of any one fdl out of the urn, delighted 
he took his arms. 


Epistolary Tenses. 

1160 The use of the tenses in epistolary writing is occasionally very 
peculiar. The letters in ancient Italy being sent nearly always by 
private hand, and the roads with the facilities for travelling being 
very defective, a long time often elapsed between the writing and 
the receiving a letter. Hence it was not uncommon for the wri- 
ter to make allowance for this interval, and to use those tenses 
which were suited to the time when the letter should be read : as, 

Etsl nil sane h&bebam f nfiul, quod post accXdisset quam d&dissem 
ad tS Phlldggnl littSras, t&men quum PhllStlmum Romam 
rbnittirem, scrlbendum allquid ad tS fuit, tic. ( Cic . ad Att. 
vi. 3. 1), although I have indeed nothing new that has oc- 
curred, at least since I put my last in the hands of Philo- 
genes for you, yet as I am sending PhUotimus back to Rome, 
1 am bound to write something to you. 

H&bebam acta urbana usque ad Nonas Martias, 8 qulbhs intel- 
Ugebam omnia p&tifis actum Irl quam d8 prOuincils (Cic. ad 
Att. vi. 2. 6), I have the proceedings in the city down to the 
1th of March, from which I am disposed to infer that the 
question of the provinces will be postponed sine die. 

LittSrarum exemplum quits ad PompSium scripsi, misl tlbi (Cic. 
ad Att. ill. 8.4), 1 enclose you a copy of a letter I have just 
written to Pompey. 

1161 Such terms as ‘yesterday,’ ‘today,’ ‘tomorrow,* ‘here,’ are 
avoided for the same reason. Besides, it was far from the ordi- 
nary practice to affix a date of time and place, so that the words 
might have been unintelligible. 

PfiteSlis magntts estj rumor PtSlgmacum esse in regnO. . . . 

* Livy is not consistent in this construction. Examples of a sub- 
junctive in him are : ubi dixisset (i. 32), quum uidissent (II. 27), quem- 
cumque prehendisset (ill. 11), sicubi conserta nauis esset (xxi. SO), ubi 
xemel procubuissent (xxu. 2), ubi conuenissent (xxn. 38). 

f Otherwise the tenses should have been, habeo, acciderit, dederim , 
remittam , eat. 

$ The epistolary tense would have been eral. 
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Pompgifis in Cumanum P&rlllbus ugnit. Mlsit ad mg st£- 
tim qul B&lutem nuntiaret. Ad eum postrldig manS uade- 
bam quum haec scripsi ( Cic . ad Att. iv. 10), we have a strong 
report down here that Ptolemy has been restored to his throne . 
.... Pompey arrived at his villa yesterday. He forthwith 
sent one of his people with his compliments to me. Iam going 
to pay him a visit this morning. 

Puteoli, April* 22. 

Trlginta dies grant ipsl, quum has dalam littgras, per quos nul- 
las a uobls accepgram (Cic. ad Att. m. 21), it is now exactly 
thirty days since 1 hfard from you. 

1 162 Such change of tenses occurs chiefly at the beginning and end 
of letters, where the writer has it more forcibly impressed upon 
him that he is not in conversation. It is also confined for the 
most part to those matters which are likely to be affected by the 
interval of time that must elapse before the letter is read. 

Imperative. 

1163 The chief distinction between the two tenses is seen in §§ 592, 
593. The future is chiefly used in laws. 

Dluls omnibus pontlflces, singfilis flamlnes suntO (apud Cic. 
de Leg. n. 8. 20), for the gods in general there shall be a cd- 
lege of pontifices, each separate god shall have his flamen. 

1164 It is also used in the language of wills : as, 

Tltius films meus mihi h5r6s esto (Gaius, n. 179), my son 
Titius shall be my heir. 

1165 It is also used generally in reference to future time, more par- 
ticularly if that time be fixed by any condition or otherwise : as, 

Vbi n6s lau6rimua, si uoles lau&to (Ter. E. m. 5. 48), when we 
have bathed, bathe if yon will. 

Quoquo hie spectabit, e6 tu spectatfi semul ; 

Si quo hie gradietur, p&riter tu progrediminot (PI. Ps. III. 2. 69), 

* The Festival of Pales was on the 21st. 

+ So the Mss., not progrediminor ; and indeed the passage requires 
the singular. Moreover Madvig has proved, what Kvarup already main- 
tained, that the form in minor does not exist. That in mino does exist, 
and belongs to the singular. See Madvig, Opusc. ii. 239. 
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Where'er he looks, thither must you look with him ; 

Where'er he marches, march you too forward by his side. 

Cum u&letfidlnl tuae consfilugris, turn consullto naulgationl 
(Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 4. 3), when you have taken measures for 
your health, then and not till then take measures for your 
voyage. 

The present is used in a less authoritative maimer, and is ap- 
plied both to the immediate occasion and to general directions. 

Iun6 Lucina fer opem (Ter. And. ill. 1.15), Juno Lucina, aid 
me, I implore thee. 

Mihi crgdS (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 16. 8), take my word for it. 

Iustltiam c51e et piStatem (Cic. Somn. Sc. 3), cultivate justice 
and affection. 

VldS quam rein figas (Ter. Ad. in. 2. 45), have a care what you 
are after. 

Cfiug sis (Ter. E. iv. 7. 29), be on your guard , if you please. 

The present of the subjunctive mood is often used as an im- 
mediate imperative : as, 

EcfSrant* quae sBcum hue attulErunt (Ter. Haut. iv. 4. 23), 
let them bring out what they brought here with them. 

Quod bfinl d&tur, fruargf dum licet (Ter. Haut. n. 3. 102), all 
the good that offers, enjoy while you may. 

The presents cura and fSc and the subjunctive uSlim are often 
prefixed to a subjunctive of a verb, with or without fit, and so 
express more forcibly what might have been expressed by a simple 
imperative of the latter verb : as, 

QuarC si quod constltutum cum pSdfigra hfibes, ffic fit In filium 
diem diffgras (Cic. ad Fam. vn. 4), if then you have any 
engagement with the gout, mind you put it off to another day. 

Ffic Sput te ut sies (Ter. And. n. 4), mind you have your wits 
about you. 

* This subjunctive is due to an ellipsis of a verb which is occasionally 
supplied : as, Treuiros uiles censeo (Cic. ad Fam. vu. 13.2), ‘ I recom- 
mend you to fight shy of the Treviri.’ 

f Madvig would limit this use of the second person to the cases of a 
general nature, where ‘ you' means ‘ any one.' But he admits that there 
are some examples where ‘you’ is used in its definite sense, and himself 
quotes from Terence, Si certum est facere, facias ; uerum ne post cut- 
pam conferas in me, ‘ If you are resolved to do it, why do it ; but do not 
afterwards throw the blame on me.’ 
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Cura ut quam prfmum uSaias (Cic. ad Fam. iv. 10), take care 
and come as soon as you can. 

Tu ufilim anlmo sapient! fortlqufi sis (Cic. ad Fam. is. 12), do 
you meanwhile, I beg you, act with philosophy and firmness. 

1169 An affirmative in the future often expresses a direction with a 
confidence that it will be followed : as, 

Tu intfireA non cess&bls fit e& quae h&bfis institute perpfilifis 
(Cic. ad Fam. v. 12.10), you meanwhile will lose no time in 
giving the last polish to what you have in hand. 

Siquid accldfirit nfiul, fSeifis ut sciam (Cic. ad Fam. xiv. 8), if 
any thing new occurs, you will let me know. 

1170 The present imperative is used at times to express a condition : 
as, 

Tolle hanc Qplnifinem, luctum sustfilfirfs (Cic. Tusc. i. 13. 30), 
once put an end to this opinion, and you will have put an 
. end to all mourning for the dead. 

1171 A question may be so asked as to amount to an order : as, 

Etiam t&cfis ?* Egfi c&ufibo (Ter. Ad. iv. 2. 11), hold your 

tongue; Syrus will be on his guard. 

Quin conscendlmfist fiquos? (Liv. I. 57) come, come, let us 
mount our horses. 

Abint hinc in malam rem cum suspicione istac, scelus ? (Ter. 
And. II. 1. 17) go and be hanged with your suspicions, you 
rascal. 

Non tu hinc fibis ? (Ter. E. iv. 7. 29) be off, sir. 

1172 Hence in some phrases, such as those just quoted, the present 
imperative takes the place of the indicative : as, 

Etiam § tu hoc respdnde, quid istic tibi negotist? Mihin ? Ita 
(Ter. And. v. 2. 8), answer me this at once, what business have 
you in that cottage (which you have just left) ? What business 
have I ? Yes, you. 

I 

* Literally ‘Are you yet silent?’ with a hint that he will soon be 
made so. 

f Literally ‘ Why do we not mount our horses ?’ 

J Literally ‘Are you going? &c. ; if not. I’ll help you.’ Pronounce 
Sbln, ain. 

, § Pronounce etyam , qu’ istic, it and min. 
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Quin* die, quid est (Ter. And. n. 6. 18), come, come, sir, tell me 
what it is. 

Quin tu hoc audl (Ter. And. n. 2. 9), come, come, listen to this. 

1173 Sentences of forbidding, <fec. are variously formed. Ns with 
the future imperative is used in laws, and occasionally elsewhere : 
as, 

NoctumS milligram s5crlflci& n8 suntO, praetgr oils quae pr5 
pgpiilS rite fient ; nSue InltiantS, nisi tit assSlet, CgrgrI, 
Graeco s&crS (apud Cic. de Leg. II, 9. 21), sacrifices by women 
at night there shall be none, save those which are duly made 
for the state ; nor shall they celebrate mysteries, except as is 
wont, to Ceres, according to the Creek rite. 

BSretl flantg, ne &r&to, sSmen n8 i&clt5 (apud Plin. xvm. 77), 
when the north wind blows, plough not, sow not. 

1174 Ns with the present imperative is found for the most part only 
in the old writers and the poets : as, 

Ah n8 saeul tantSpgrg (Ter. And. v. 2.27), oh, be not in such 
a passion. 

Quaeso Snlmum n8 desponds (Plaut. Merc. ill. 4. 29), 1 prithee 
despond not. 

Nlmium n8 credS color! ( Virg. Buc. H. 17), trust not too much 
to the outside. 

1176 The subjunctive mood is used in forbidding, <fcc., but generally 
in the perfect tense. The use of the second person of the present 
subjunctive is rare, except when that person is used indefinitely .t 

Nihil ignougris, nihil gratiae causs& fCcSris, mlsSricordia com- 
motus n8 sis (Cic. p. Mur. 31. 65), forgive nothing (they say), 
do nothing to oblige a friend, be proof against pity. 

Ne transigris IbSram, nS quid re! tlbi sit cum S&guntlnls (Liv. 
xxr. 44), cross not the Ebro (he says), have nought to do with 
the people of Saguntum. 

Ne me istoc posthac n6mine appellfissis (Ter. Ph. v. 1. 16), do 
not call me by that name for the future. 

• In this way these two particles, etiam and quin, practically acquire 
a new meaning, just as quittni, ‘ why not,’ comes to signify ‘ of course.’ 
Compare too the secondary meaning of ovkovv arising from its use in 
questions. 

f These qualifications are from Madvig. 
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NS quaerfts {Ter. Ilaut. iv. 4.23), ask no questions. 

IstS bSno tttarg dum adsit, quum absit nS rSquTriis (Cic. de 
Sen. 10. 33), enjoy that blessing while you have it ; when gone , 
grieve not for it. 

1176 The verbs c&uS, nSll, nSlim, are frequently used in negative 
requests : as, 

Cauneas, i. e. c&uS ne eSs (ap. Cic. de Div. n. 40. 84), do not go. 

C&uS te essS tristem sentiat (Ter. And. II. 3. 29), take care he 
does not perceive you are out of spirits. 

C&uS dixSris (Ter. Ad. in. 4. 12), say it not. 

Nollte id uellS quod fiSrl non pStest (Cic. Phil. vu. 8. 25), do 
not wish for what is impossible. 

Hoc nSlim mS iSc&rl pfitSs (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 15.4), do not, I 
pray you, suppose that I am joking in this. 

f 

1177 The poets have many other imperatives used in negative re- 
quests, as fugS, mittS, parcS, &c. 

Quid sit ffiturum eras, ffigS quaerSrS (Hor. Od. I. 9. 13), what 
shall be tomorrow, shun to ask. 

MittS sect&rl (Hor. Od. I. 38.3), cease to search. 


Subjunctive.* 

1178 A secondary clause or subordinate proposition is attached to 
the main clause or proposition in four ways : a. by a relative, b. 
by an interrogative, c. by an accessary conjunction, or d. by the 
construction called accusative and infinitive. 

1178.1 With this subordinate relation must not be confounded the 
relation between two coordinate clauses, united by such words as 
St or quS and, or else placed beside each other without any con- 
junction. Coordinate propositions are either both main propo- 
sitions, or both subordinate clauses attached to the same main 
proposition. 

1178.2 When a secondary clause beginning with a conjunction pre- 
cedes the main clause, the secondary clause is called the prdtdsls 
(putting forward), and the following main clause the dpdddsis 
(payment of a debt). 

* The chief uses of the subjunctive have already been briefly pointed 
out in §§ 487-605 and 594-624. 
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1178.3 The subjunctive is used where a proposition is put forward, 
not as a fact, but as a conception to be spoken of. Hence it is 
used in secondary clauses attached to the main clause of a sentence 
by a conjunction, or relative, or interrogative : 1st, where an ob- 
ject is expressed ; 2d, where the assertions or thoughts of another 
than the speaker are stated ; 3d, where that which does not exist 
is imagined, (fee. But it will be practically more useful to deal 
with the separate cases. 

1179 The object* or purpose of an action may be expressed by an 
imperfect of the subjunctive and the conjunctions lit, quo, qul, 
and the relative ; or if the object be prevention, by ut n6, n5, 
quomlnfis, and quin : as, 

Aliis nScent, fit In Slios llbgrales sint (Cic. de Off. I. 14. 42), 
they injure some, that they may be generous to others. 

M&gis mihi fit incommfidet quam fit obs?quatur gnato (Ter. 
And. i. 1. 135), more to annoy me than to oblige my son. 

Slbi quisquB tendBbat ut pSrlcfilo prlmfist Cuadgret (Liv. xxi. 
33), every one for himself was striving to be the first to get out 
of the danger. 

Obducuntur cortlcS truncl qufi sint & frlgfirlbus tfltiBrBs (Cic. 
N. D. ii. 47.120), the trunk of a tree is sheathed with bark, 
that it may be safer from the cold. 

Verba rgpertS, sunt quae indlcfirent uSluntfitem (Cic. p. Caec. 
18. 53), words were invented to indicate the will. 

Galllnae pullos pennis fSuent nS frlgSrS laedantfir (Cic. N. D. 
ii. 62. 129), hens warm their chickens with their wings, that 
they may not be hurt by the cold. 

Vix m6 contlneo quin inuSlem in Capillum (Ter. E. v. 2. 20), I 
with difficulty restrain myself from flying at his hair. 

ElSfantos in prlmam aciem inducl iussit, si quern InlcSre eS, res 
tfimultum posset (Liv. xxvn. 14), he ordered the elephants 
to be led into the first line, in hopes that this manoeuvre might 
cause some confusion. 

1180 Hence also verbs of commanding, advising, begging, wishing, 
compelling, preventing, permitting, are followed by an imperfect 
of the subjunctive, and fit, or the negatives, ut nB, nS, quomlnfis, 
quin : 

* See §§ 599, 607. 

+ Prizts in' the Mss., altered by some to prior. 
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AllSbrflglbus impgriiuit fit his frumentl c5piam f&cgrent (Caes. 
B. G. I. 28), he commanded the Allobroges to supply them 
with com. 

Mfinet fit in rSUcum tempfis omnis suspiciSnSs ultet (Caes. 
B. G. i. 20), he advises him for the future to avoid all sus- 
picion. 

Per to Sgo decs oro ut me adifiugs (Ter. And. hi. 3. 6), by the 
gods 1 beg you to assist me. 

Sinite 6rat6r ut aim* (Ter. Hec. proL n. 2), allow me to be an 

intercessor. • 

1181 Not unfrequently the fit is omitted before the subjunctive in 
short phrases : as. 

Sing me expurgem (Ter. And. v. 3.29), allow me to clear myself. 
Quo die Roma te exlturum pfites ufilim ad mg scribas (Cic. ad 
Att. n. 5. 3), I would wish you to write me word what day 
you think you shall leave Rome. 

1181. 1 But verbs of wishing, and also prohlbe-, impSra-, sin-, ifibe-, 
pfiti- (r.), and ueta-, are also found with the accusative and infini- 
tive, especially the passive infinitive ; and indeed the last three of 
thes^six verbs are but rarely found with fit. 

1182 The resvltf is expressed by the subjunctive. This construction 
is common after verbs, &e. of accomplishing and happening : as, 

Tempgrantia ecflclt tit appgtltignes rectae rfitionl pareant (Cic. 
Tusc. iv. 9. 22), self-restraint effects this, that the passions 
Wait upon right reason. 

Accldit ut primus nuntifiret (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 34. 96), it hap- 
pened that he was the first to bring word. 

Nunquam accCdo quin abs te fibeam doctior (Ter. E. iv. 7. 21), 
1 never go near you without leaving you the wiser. 

Non possunt multi rem amittgre ut nont plures sScum In ean- 
dem c&lfimltfitem trahant (Cic. p. leg. Man. 7. 19), it is 
impossible for many persons to lose their property without 
dragging a still larger number into the same calamity. 

* This has been altered to exorator sim by those who did not know 
that the last syllable of orator might be long in Terence. 

f The form faxo is used only parenthetically, and does not affect the 
mood of the verb which accompanies it, which is always the future of the 
indicative. Faxo scies, ‘you shall know, trust me for that.' This has 
been shown by Madvig in the second volume of his Opuscula. 

1 Mm is required where the result is expressed ; ne would be wrong. 
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Illud tlbi affirm5, si rem istam ex sententia gessfiris, fSre fit 
absens fi multis, cum rSdigrfs ab omnibus collaudgrS (Gic. 
ad Pam. i. 7. 6), of one thing I assure you, and that is this, 
that if you carry the matter out satisfactorily, the consequence 
will be that even in your absence you will be praised by many, 
and when you return you will be lauded to the skies by all. 

Tantum 8pcs crgugrant, ut mSuSre arm& noc Mezentius, ngque 
* ulli filii accfilae ausl sint (Liv. i. 3), so greatly had their 

power increased, that neither Mezentius nor any other of their 
v neighbours dared to draw the sword. 

1183 With phrases which denote hindrance, opposition, avoiding, 
omission, doubt, the subjunctive is preceded by nS, quomlnus or 
quin, but by the last, only in case there be with the main verb a 
negative to express the non-existence of the hindrance : as, 

Impfidior dfilSre finlml nS plurfi dicam {Cic. p. Sulla, 33. 92), I 
am prevented by indignation from saying more. 

Per mg stetit* quo minus hae fierent nfiptiae {Ter. And. iv. 
2. 16), it was my fault that this marriage did not take place. 

NSque fibest susplcio quin ipsS slbi mortem consclugrit (Caes. 
B. G. i. 4), nor is there wanting a suspicion that he vjps the 
author of his own death. 

Prorsus nihil fibest quin sim mlserrfimfis {Cic. ad Att. xi. 15.3), 
absolutely nothing is now wanting to complete my misery. 

Numquidt uis quin fibearn ? {Ter. Ad. n. 2.39) is there any 
thing else I can do for you before I go, f 

F&cfirS non possum quin ad tS mittam {Cic. ad Att. xir. 27. 3), 
I cannot but send to you. 

Non dfiblto quin mlrgrS {Cic. ad Att. xvi. 21), I do not doubt 
that you are surprised. 

Quid est caussae quin efiloniam in Ianlcfilum possint deducSrS ? 
{Cic. in Bull. II. 27.74) what reason is there to prevent them 
from founding a colony on the Janiculum itself? 

1184 Impersonal phrases that signify an addition, &c. are generally 
followed by ut and the subjunctive : as, 

* Forcellini is inaccurate in making per me stat equivalent to sum in 
caussa. The phrase can only be used of hindrances. 

f A question is often equivalent to a negative. This, or a shorter 
form, numquid uis ? was a civil mode of saying ‘ Good bye’ {Plant. Cap. i. 
2 . 88 ). 
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RSlIcumst ut d5 felicitate paucS, dlcamils (file. p. leg. Man. 16. 
47), it remains for us to say a few words on good fortune. 

Accessit* eo ut mllltCs Sius conclamarint pacem s6 uellS ( Cic . 
ad Fam. x. 21.4), there was added to all this that his soldiery 
cried out they wished for peace. 

1185 In the same way ut and the subjunctive often follow the verb 
est with or without a substantive or neuter adjective : as, 

S8d est m<5s hfimlnum ut ndlint eundem plurlbus rebus excel- 
18r8 (Cic. Brut. 21.84), but it is in fact a habit with the world 
not to allow that the same person excels in several things. 

VBrisImllS non est ut mfinumentis maiSrum pScuniam antBpo- 
nSret (Cic. ii. Verr. iv. 6. 11), it is not likdy that he valued 
money above the monuments of his ancestors. 

Atque el ne intBgrumt quldem Brat ut clulbus iur& reddSret 
(Cic. Tusc. v. 21. 62), but he had it not even in his power 
then to restore to his countrymen their rights. J 

1186 Verbs &c. of fearing have the subjunctive, with nB if the ob- 
ject be not desired, with fit if it be desired :§ as, 

VSreor ne hoc serpat longitis (Cic. ad Att. 1 . 13.3), I fear that 
this will creep further. 

Omamenta m6tuo ut possim recipere (Plant. Cure. rv. 1.3), 
the ornaments I am afraid I shall not be able to recover. 

Haud|| sane pSrtc&lumst ne non mortem aut optandam aut 
certe non tlmendam piitet (Cic. Tusc. v. 40. 118), there is 
assuredly no risk of his escaping from the belief that death is 
an object to be desired , or at least not to be feared. 

, * Accedit is often followed by quod and the indicative, particularly 

where the past or present is spoken of. So also adde quod. 

+ Mi hi non est integrum , ‘ the thing is no longer entire ; I hare taken 
a step in it by which I am committed to a continuance in the same direc- 
tion.’ 

t In such phrases as the preceding a notion of futurity is commonly 
implied, and hence it will generally, perhaps in good writers always, be 
found that an imperfect of the subjunctive is alone admissible. Even 
in the second sentence the idea is, * It is not likely we shall find that 
&c.’ It should be observed too, that the subjunctive phrase always fol- 
lows. 

§ Observe that the Latin inserts a negative where the English has 
none, and vice versa. 

|| This is an example of a practice common in Cicero, the crowding 
negatives in a sentence. 

T 
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1187 The quality or quantity is often expressed by the subjunctive 
with fit, or the relative, preceded by some word signifying so or 
such. 

Non tam imperltust rgrum ut non sclret (Caes. B. G. i. 44), he 
is not so inexperienced in the world as not to know. 

Rgs Siusmfidl cuifis exltus prouIdOrl possit ( Cic . ad Fam. VI. 4), 
a matter of such a kind that the issue of it can he foreseen. 

NSque enim tu Is es qul quid sis nescias (Cic. ad Fam. v. 12. 6), 
nor indeed are you the sort of person not to know what is due 
to you. 

Tantfi pfitabatfir utllltas perclpi ex bobfis, fit edrum uiscSrlbus 
uescl scClfis h&bSrStfir (Cic. N. D. n. C4. 159), so highly 
valued were the advantages derived from the ox, that to eat 
his flesh was deemed an impiety. 

1188 Sometimes the pronominal noun or adverb is omitted in the 
Latin, but the subjunctive still retained : as, 

Plnarifis Srat ulr acer et qul nihil in fids SlculSrum rgponSret 
(Liv. xxiv. 37), Pinarius was a man of energy, and not one 
to rely at all on the honour of the Sicilians. 

1189 In indefinite expressions the relative preceded by a verb sig- 
nifying existence is followed by a subjunctive* : as, 

Sunt qul censeant (Cic. Tusc. i. 9. 18), there are persons who 
think. 

Inuenti autem multi sunt qui Stiam ultam profundSrS pro 
p Stria pSrati essent (Cic. do Off. L 24. 84), and there have 
been found many who were ready to pour out their very life- 
blood for their fatherland. 

Quls est quin cemat? (Cic. Acad. Pr. n. 7.20) who is there 
who does not see t 

Fuit antea tempus quum Germfinos Galll uirtutS sfipSrarent 
(Caes. B. G. vi. 24), there was formerly a time when the Ger- 
mans were surpassed in valour by the Galli. 

Est qufitfinfis fimlcltiae dSrl uSuifi possit (Cic. de Am. 17.61), 
there is a line up to which friendship may be indulged. 

Est fibi id u&leat (Cic. Tusc. v. 8. 23), there are cases where this 
principle avails. 

i 

* In these sentences the English language can always employ the 
word ‘ there.’ 
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NnllS dSmfis in Sicilia locuples fuit, fibi istS non textrlnum 
instltugrit ( Cic . 11 . Verr. iv. 26. 58), there was not a wealthy 
house in Sicily , but what that man set up in it a doth manu- 
factory. 

Inuentus est scrlbS quldam qul comlcum Scttlos confixgrit 
(Cic. p. Mur. 11.25), there turned up a certain derJc, who 
caught the weasels napping.* 

1190 There are many phrases apparently similar to these where the 
indicative is found, but in most of these it will be seen that the 
relative clause is the subject, and what precedes it the predicate : 
as, 

Quis illic est qui cdntra me astat ? ( Plaut . Pers. I. 1. 13) who 
is the man yonder who stands facing me ? 

Here the person alluded to is altogether definite. 

Sunt autem multi qui Crlpiunt Sliis qu5d Sliis largiantiir (Cic. 
de Off. i. 14. 43), and indeed those who rob one set of men to 
la vish what they thus rob on another set, are a numerous class. 

1191 Sometimes cst-qul, sunt-qult are to be looked upon as nouns, 
equivalent to nonnEmo, nonnulll, and are then followed by the 
indicative : as, 

Set est -quod suscens6t tibi (Ter. And. n. 6. 17), but he is an- 
noyed with you about a certain matter. 

Sunt-quos currlcttlo pulugrem Olymplco 
CollSgissg iil vat (Uor. Od. i. 1.3), 

To some on Olympic course to have swept up dust is maddening 

j°y- 

Sunt-qui It& dlcunt impSriS, Pls5nis superbil barb&ros ngqul- 
uissg p&tl (Sal. Cat. 19), some do say that the barbarians could 
not bear the tyrannical commands of Piso. 

Est-Qbl peccat (Hor. Ep. n. 1. 63), sometimes (the world) goes 
wrong. 

1192 After digno-, Idoneo-, apto-, uno-, solo-, primo-, <fcc., what is 
necessary to complete the predicate is expressed by the relative or 
tit with the subjunctive :+ as, 

y 

* Literally ‘ pierced the eyes of the crows.’ 

f Nay Propertius (in. 7.17) has est-quibus for a dative. Compare 
too the Greek (crrivot. 

X But an infinitive also in later writers, as legi dignus (Quint, x. 1. 96). 
See also § 1255. 
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Lluianac fabtilae non s&tis dignae sunt quae ItBrum lBganttir 
(Cic. Brut. 18.71), the plays of Livius do not deserve a second 
reading. 

Idoneus n5n est qui impBtret (Cic. p. leg. Man. 19. 57), he is 
not a fit person to obtain his request. 

Soltis es, Caesar, ctiitis in uictoria, cScIdSrit nOmo nisi armattis 
(Cic. p. Deiot. 12. 34), you are the only conqueror, Caesar, in 
whose victory no one fell unless armed. 

1193 After comparatives, quam qui- or quam tit is followed by the 
subjunctive : as, 

MaiOrSs arbtires caedebant quam quas ferrti cum armis miles 
posset (Liv. xxxm. 5), they were cutting down trees too heavy 
for a soldier to carry in addition to his arms. 

FSrOciflr 5 rati 5 ulsa est quam quae htibenda Spud rggem esset 
(Liv. xxxi. 18), the speech was looked 'upon as in too high a 
tone to be addressed to a king. 

NImis laetti rSs est ulsti, maiorquti quam tit earn st&tim ctiptire 
tinlmS posset (Liv. xxn. 51), the suggestion seemed too de- 
lightful and tod grand for him to grasp immediately. 

SSnior iam St infirmior quam ut contentionem dlcendl sustl- 
nSret, obmutuit et concldit (Liv. xxxm. 2), being now 
advanced in years and too weak to support any violent effort 
in speaking, he suddenly lost his voice and fed to the ground. 

1194 A predicate is limited and explained by qui- and the subjunc- 
tive :* as, 

PeccassS mihi uldeor qui 3, ts discessSrim (Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 
1.1), I did wrong, I think, in leaving you. 

Satin B&nu’s, m6 qui id r6gites 1 (Ter. And. iv. 4. 10) are you 
quite in your senses to ask me that ? 

1195 So also a relative clause with a subjunctive (but not to the 
exclusion of the indicative)+ is used at times parenthetically : as, 

• Quippe qui-, utpote qui-, ut qui-, are also used in this way, but 
with greater emphasis. The indicative is found in some writers in these 
phrases. 

t See § 1158. 1. Many passages are unduly put forward as examples 
under this head by both Madvig (§ 364, Anm. 2) and Zumpt (§ 559) : as, 
quod sine molestia tua fiat (Cic. ad Fam. Xlll. 23), <yr/i mode tolerabili 
condicione s»< (Cic. in Cat iv. 8. 16), quod suum did uellet (Cic. n. Verr. 
iv. 16.36). 
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Rfifertae sunt 8rati8nes centum quinqu&gintfi, quas quldem 
fid hue inuSnfirim et lggBrim, et uerbls et rebus illustrlb&s 
{pic. Brut. 17. 65), the hundred and fifty orations are replete , 
at least suck of them as I have hitherto come across and read, 
with brilliant language and brilliant matter. 

NCque Brat In exercltu, qul quldem pgdestrifi stlpcndifi fScisset, 
uir factis nBblliBr {Liv. vii. 13), nor was there a soldier in 
the army, at least of those who had served on foot, more dis- 
tinguished for his deeds. 

1196 In indirect questions, i.e. where an interrogative pronoun or 
conjunction and verb are attached to some verb or phrase, the 
verb following the interrogative* is in the subjunctive : as, 

Naturfi dCclarat quid ufilit (Cic. de Am. 24. 88), Nature pro- 
claims what she wishes. 

TBneo quid erret, et quid figam h&beo {Ter. And. in. 2. 18), I 
twig what his mistake is, and know what to do. 

Ex captluis cognSuit quo in ISco hostium cBpiao consBdissent 
{Caes. B. G. v. 9), he learnt from the prisoners where the 
enemy's forces were posted. 

Ignorabat rex titBr e8rum esset OrestBs {Cic. de Am. 7. 24), the 
king knew not which of the two was Orestes. 

Ex hoc quantum bfinl sit In fimlcltia, iudlcfirl pBtest {Cic. de 
Am. 7. 23), from this a judgment may be formed, how much 
happiness there is in f riendship. 

Existit quaestio num quando fimlcl nBuI uStSrlbus sint antB- 
ponendl {Cic. de Am. 19. 67), there rises the question, whether 
at any time new friends are to be preferred to old friends. 

Cum incertfis essem, iibi essCs {Cic. ad Att. I. 9), being uncer- 
tain where you were. 

Discent quemadmSdum haec flant {Cic. de Am. 12.41), they 
will learn how these things are done. 

Dublto an Vfin&siam tendam {Cic. ad Att. xvi. 5.3), I am at a 
loss whether to make for Venusia. 

Capias suas, iudlcionB non conduxBrit, fin Bqultum aduentu 
prohlbltus, dilbiumst {Caes. B. G. vi. 31), whether it was 

• Care must be taken not to confound the relative and interrogative. 
Scio quid quaeras means, * I know the question you wish to put but 
scio quod quaeris, 1 1 know the answer to it.’ Compare Ter. And. ill. 3. 4, 
et quid te ego uelim, it quod tu quaeris scies. 
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from design that he omitted to collect his forces , or because he 
•was prevented by the arrival of our cavalry , is doubtful. 

Dfileam necnS d 51 earn nihil interest (Cic. Tusc. n. 12. 29), 
whether I am. hurt or not hurt, males no difference. 

Id uls5, tun &n illi insaniant (Ter. And. in. 3. 3), the object of 
my visit is to see whether it be you or they that are mad. 

De pugris quid 8,gam, non h&beo (Cic. ad Att. vii. 19), what to 
do with the boys, I know not. 

Hanc (p&ludem) si nostrl translrent, hostOs expect&bant (Coes. 
B. G. n. 9), this (morass) the enemy were waiting to see whe- 
ther our men would cross.* 

1197 In the older writers, and occasionally in Horace and Virgil, an 
indicative is found in indirect questions : as, 

Si nunc mgmorar2 uclim, quam fldeli Sulmo In illam ful, uerS 
possum (Ter. Hec. in. 5.21), if at this very moment 1 wished 
to mention how faithful 1 have been towards her, I could do 
so with truth. 

Vide ut discldit lSbrum (Ter. Ad. iv. 2. 20), see how he has cut 
my lip open. 

Adsplce lit antrum 

Siluestris rSris sparsit labruscS. ritcCmis ( Virg. Buc. v. 6), 
See how the wild labruscaf 
Has sprinkled the cave with scattered grapes. 

1198 An interrogative clause sometimes accompanies the phrase quid 
ais, or the imperatives die, c6d5, or the indicative quaeso, but 
without being dependent on them : as, 

Quid aisj, ubi intellexeras I'd consilium c&pere, cur non dixti 
extemplo Pamphilo ? (Ter. And. m. 2. 37) just tell me this : 
When you saw that they were going to play that game, why did 
you not immediately tell Pamphilus ? 

Dic§ mihi, pl£cetng tlbi 6d6re iniussu meo 1 (Cic. ad Att. xm. 

• It has been already noticed (§ 495) that in these indirect questions 
there is often an ambiguity whether the existing time or future time be 
meant. Compare §§ 594 and 600. 

■f ‘ A wild vine.’ 

J The phrase quid ais is also used in expressing surprise at something 
heard: as, ‘ What do you say? surely 1 misunderstand you,’ or ‘You 
don’t say so.’ 

| ThU die mihi, like the conjunction eho, is merely a mode of inviting 
a person's special attention to some coming question. The French in the 
same way use dis-moi. 
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21.4) be so good as to answer me this : Do you approve of 
your publishing the book without my authority f 

CSdS, quid iurgabit tecum ? {Ter. And. n. 3. 15) pray, what 
quarrel will he have with you ? 

QuaesS, qudtiens dlcendumst tlbi ? {Plaut. Most. xv. 2. 32) how 
often must I tell you, prithee ? 

1199 The phrase nescio-qui- is to be looked upon as a trisyllabic 
word partaking of the nature of an adjective. Hence there is no 
irregularity in the construction with an indicative : as, 

Alii nescio-quo pacto obduruCrunt {Oic. ad Fam. v. 15.2), others 
somehow or other have become hardened. 

1200 A similar union accounts for the indicative in such phrases as, 

S&lSs in dlcendO nlmium-quantum* u&lcnt (Cic. Or. 26. 87), 

jokes tell immensely in oratory. 

Id mlrum-quantum* profuit ad concordiam clultatls {Liv. ir. 
1), this conduced wonderfully to harmony among the citizen. 

Imm&nS-quantum finlmi exarsOrS {Sal. ap. Non.), the men fired 
up beyond all measure. 

Reported Speech or Thoughts (Obliqua Oeatio). 

1201 When the words or thoughts of another are reported and 
not in the first person, it is called the obliqua oratio, and all se- 
condary clauses, that is, clauses dependent upon the relative or 
upon conjunctions, are in the subjunctive mood. Compare the 
following passages : 

SSuatti relqug publlcae tgd non dero, si audacter sententias 
dlcSrS uultis ; sin Caes&rein resplcltls atque 8ius gratiam 
siqulmlni , ut sQpdriorlbus ficistis tempSribus, tig 6 mihi 
consilium capiam, ncqud sdnatus auct5rltati obteniperdldi, 
I will not be wanting to the senate and the country, if you are 
willing to express your opinions boldly ; but if you look to 
Caesar, and make his favour your object, as you have done on 
recent occasions, then 1 will take my measures for myself, and 
will not be guided by the authority of the senate. 

. 

• Still the original phrases must have been, nimium.esl quantum 
ualeant , mirum est quantum profuerit, &c. Compare tl*ttXijj<bek phrase 
0a.vfia.rnov baov. f' 

t See Caesar, B. C. I. 1. ‘ ' 
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SSnStu relque publtcae se non def tUiirum polllcetur, si audacter 
sententias dlcfirg uilint ; sin CaesSrcm resplciant atque eius 
gr&tiam sSqxtantur, ut supSriorlbus fecirint temptfrlbus, se 
sXbi consilium capturum nSquS sSnatus auctSritati obtempi- 
rdt&rum , he promisee that he will not be wanting Sc. 

1202 Or the tenses might be thrown into past time (which is more 
commonly used) by writing pollIcSbatttr or polllclt&s eat, uellent, 
respIcCrent, sSquSrentfir, fScissent 

1202. 1 In the obliqua oratio, as compared with the directa oratio, the 
changes are as follows : 

The main tenses, which are indicatives in the original speech, 
are changed to the accusative and infinitive. 

Imperatives are changed to imperfects of the subjunctive. 

Subjunctives remain subjunctives. 

Direct interrogatives in the indicative are changed to the ac- 
cusative and infinitive, provided the person was either the first or 
third ; but if it was the second person, then the subjunctive is 
required.* 

With regard to the tenses, imperfects remain imperfects, and 
perfects remain perfects ; but which of the imperfects or perfects 
is to be preferred, depends upon the tense of the indicative verb 
to which the whole is subjoined. 

The pronouns ho- (in its original sense) and isto- have no place 
in the obliqua oratio, any more than Sg5, tu, nos, u<5s, <fcc. Illo- 
commonly supplies the place of the second person. See Sal. Jug. 
cc. 61, 62, 64, 65, 77. 

All this however does not prevent the use of the indicative 
mood in the midst of the obliqua oratio, where the writer chooses 
to say something of his own. 

1203 Sometimes the obliqua oratio is introduced by a verb of recom- 
mending &c. with the subjunctive mood, and this is followed by 
au infinitive ; before which in the English some word signifying to 
say must be inserted : as, 

Censebant ut noctu Iter f&cSrent, possfi prius 5d angustias 
uSnlrl quam sentlrenthr (Caes. B. C. I. 67), they recom- 
mended that they should march by night, observing that they 
might make their way to the pass before they were perceived. 

• See Madvig’s Opuscula, vol. ii. p. 208. 
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1204 At other times the dbliqua oratio is introduced by a verb of 
saying, <fcc. with the infinitive mood, and this is followed by a 
subjunctive ; before which in the English some word signifying to 
recommend &c. must be inserted : as, 

DScent sul iudlcl rem non ess8 ; proinde h&beat rStionem pos- 
ts rltStls {Coes. B. C. i. 13), they point out that it is not a 
matter for them to decide upon, and they recommend him 
therefore at once to consider the consequences. 

1205 Without a formal use of the obliqua oratio, a verb in a depend- 
ent clause may be in the subjunctive mood, when it expresses the 
thoughts or words or alleged reasons of another. 

Aristides, nonne 8b earn caussam expulsust p&tria, quod praeter 
mSdum iustils esset ?• (Cic. Tusc. v. 36. 105) Aristides again, 
was he not driven from his country on the very ground that 
he was just beyond measure ? 

F&bio dictA digs est, quod leg&tus in Gallos pugnasset (Liv. vi. 

1), notice of trial was given to Fabius, for having fought 
against the Galli when ambassador. • 

Aedern deo ISuI uouit, si eo die hostes fudisset {Liv. xxxi. 21), 
he vowed a temple to the god Jupiter, if he routed the enemy 
that day. 

1206 In these cases the power of the subjunctive may be expressed 
by inserting such words as they said or they thought : for example, 
in the last sentence but one the English might have been, ‘ be- 
cause he was just they said beyond measure.’ 

1207 Sometimes the verb to say or think is expressed in these phrases, 
and unnecessarily put into the subjunctive mood : as, 

1118 pStSr8 coatendit ut rSlinquSretur, partim quod in&rS tlmS- 
ret, partim quod rellgionlbiis impSdlrl s8s8 dlc8ret (Caes. 

B. G. v. 6), the other zealously entreated to be left behind, ' 
partly because he was afraid of the sea, partly because he was 
prevented , he said, by religious scruples. 

* The subjunctive mood may be thus used, when the writer speaks of 
a feeling which moved himself at a former time: as, Mihi Academiae 
consuetudo non ob earn caussam solum placuit, quod . . . ., sed eliam quod 
esset ea maxuma dicendi exercitatio (Cic. Tusc. it. 3.9), ‘For myself the 
practice of the Academy pleased me, not merely because . . . ., but also 
because it afforded the best exercise in speaking.’ (Madvig). — Occurrebant 
(mihi) codes campique et Tiberis el hoc caelum, sub quo natus educatusque 
essem (Liv. v. 54 ). 
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Here impediretur would have expressed the same, though less 
forcibly ; on the other hand, timeret might have been translated, 

‘ he was afraid, he said.’ 

Cum Hannlb&lis permissu exisset dS castris, rEdiit paulo post, 
quod se oblltum nescio-quid dlcSret {Cic. de Off. I. 13. 40), 
after leaving the camp with Hannibal's permission, he returned 
shortly after, because he had forgotten something or other, he 
said. 

Legiitos suos multi de prouincia dOcCdSrfi iussSrunt, qn5d illo- 
rum culpa s5 minus commSde audlre arbltrarentfir {Cic. n. 
Verr. ill. 58. 134), many { governors ) have directed their lieu- 
tenants to leave a province, because through the misconduct of 
these lieutenants they themselves, they thought, had got a bad 
name. 

Quern qul rCprendlt, In eo rCprendit, quod grStum praeter 
mSdum dicat essS {Cic. p. Plane. 33. 82), and he who cen- 
sures him, censures him for being, he says, grateful beyond 
measure. 

1208 It has been said above that the subjunctive is used in speaking 
of that which does not exist. Thus, what is denied is in the sub- 
junctive after a conjunction : as, 

Istos tantum Sbest fit ornem*, ut ecflcl non possit quin e5s 
odSrim {Cic. Phil. xi. 14. 36), so far from complimenting 
those persons you speak of, I cannot be prevented from hating 
them. 

Tantum fibErat ut blnos scrlbErent, uix singfilos confccerunt 
{Cic. ad Att. xiii. 21. 6), so far from copying two sets {of the 
work), they with difficulty completed one. 

PugUes in iactandis caestlbfis ingEmiscunt, non quod dSleant, 
sed quifi profundenda uoce omnS corpfis intendltfir {Cic. 
Tusc. II. 23. 56), the bower in throwing out the caestus utters 
a groan, not because he is in pain , but because by sending out 
the voice every muscle in the body is strained. 

N6n co dlco quo mihi uEniat in dfibium tufi fldSs {Cic. p. 
Quinct. 2. 5), I do not say this because your word is doubted 
by me. 

Maiores nostri in dSmlnum de seru5 quaerl neluerunt, non 

• The rule applies of course to ornem, not to the other subjunctives 
in this sentence. 
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quilt non posset u6rum inuCnlrl, sed qui& uldfbatiir indig- 
num ess8 (Cic. p. Mil. 22. 59), our ancestors were unwilling 
that evidence should be drawn by torture from a slave against 
his master, not because the truth could not be got at, but be- 
cause (in this case) there seemed to be something degrading. 

Non quin confldCrem dlllgentiae tuae (Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 24.1), 
not that I in any way distrusted your carefulness. 

1209 Another example of the subjunctive employed in speaking of ’ 
what does not exist, is seen in hypothetical * sentences, both in the 
clause of condition and the clause of consequence. These sen- 
tences are conveniently divided into present and past. 

a. Hoc nec sciO, nec si sciam, dicCre ausim (Liv. praef.), this 

in the first place I do not know, and secondly, if l did know, 

I should not venture to say. 

Tu si hie sis, Miter sentias (Ter. And. ii. 1. 10), you yoursdf , 
if you were in my situation, would feel differently. 

b. Quid fSciam, si furtum fecCrit ? (JJor. Sat. i. 3. 94) what 

should I do, were he to commit a theft ¥ 

c. Nonng s&piens, si f&me ips8 conflciatfir, abstulfirit clbum 

altCri ? MlnumS uSrO (Cic. de Off. ni. 6. 29), would not a 
wise man, if he were ldmsdf on the point of being starved, 
rob some other of food ? Assuredly not. 

d. Id si accident, slmiis armatl (Cic. Tusc. L 32. 78), if that 

were to happen, we should be ready armed. 

e. Si fratgr esset, qul m&gis morem gfirSret ? (Ter. Ad. iv. 5. 

74) if he had been a brother, how could he have been more 
obliging ? 

f. Si quis hoc gnat6 tuo TuOs seruSs faxett, quMem habgres 

• See above, § 1 153 and §§ 496, 497, 498. 

f That faxit is inadmissible here, even Madvig would allow, although 
he denies the existence of the word faxem. Moreover the explanation 
of the form faxo given in § 566 is confirmed by a line in the same scene, 

Pol si (stuc J'axis, hau sine poena ficeris ; for the law of the Latin lan- 
guage requires that the two verbs should here be in the same tense (see 
Madvig’s own Gr. § 340, obs. 2), and the difference of form is agreeable 
to a peculiarity of the iambic senarius, which, while it admits contracted 
forms in the middle, prefers the uncontracted at the close of the line, ns 
periclum and periculo, Plant. Cap. in. 5. 82 ; norit and nouerit, Ter. 
And. Prol. 10; sit and sies or siet. And. ii. 5.13, Haut. in. 1.47; fae 
generally, but face at the end, And. iv. 1.56, v. 1.2; besides a large 
number of words which are commonly monosyllabic in pronunciation ex- 
cept in the last place, as mild, And. iv. 4. 4, Haut. m. 1. 101. Madvig's 
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gr&tiam ? ( Plant . Cap. in. 5.54) if any slave of yours had 
done the same for your son, what would your gratitude have 
been like ? 

Si has InTmlcItiaa c&uSrS p8tuisset, ulugret (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 
6. 17), if he had been able to guard against the enmity of 
this party, he woidd have been now alive. 

g. Absque eo esset, recte Bgo mihi uldissem (Ter. Ph. 1 . 4. 11), 

it had not been for him, 1 should have taken good care of 
myself. 

Regnumne hie tu p6ssides ? Si pdssiderem, om&tus esses bx 
tuis uirtfitibus (Ter. Ad. ii. 1. 21), are you lord paramount 
here f If I had been, you should have had a dressing such 
as your special merits deserve.* 

h. NScassem tS uerbCrlbus, nisi — IrStSs essem (Cic. R. P. i. 

38. 59), I should have flogged you to death, if I had not — 
put myself in a passion. 

Delgtfis exercltus f8ret, nl ffigientls siluae texissent (Liv. in. 
22), the army would have been annihilated, had not the woods 
covered them in their flight. 

It will be seen that in hypothetical sentences with the present 
tenses (whether imperfect or perfect), the condition, though not 
fulfilled at the present moment, is not an impossibility, for it may 
yet perhaps be fulfilled. 

The past tenses in hypothetical sentences (both imperfect and 
perfect) allude to past time, or at any rate to an obstacle in past 
time affecting the present state of things. In either case it is 
now too late to alter matters ; and therefore these tenses often 
imply not only the non-existence of a state of things, but also 
impossibility. 

The tenses in hypothetical sentences are determined in the 
usual way. If the imperfect be used in the conditional clause, 
the notion of the verb is not completed before that in the clause 

view is, that fnxo and such forms are the equivalents of the Greek rvipa, 
*pai ai, and consequently simple, not perfect futures. See his Opuscula, 
vol. ii. p. (iO, 8tc. This is clearly wrong. 

• It should be remembered that in the obliqua oratio the subjunctive 
will be found after si, even when the construction is not that which we 
have called hypothetical, but the ordinary sentence of condition, which 
in the directa oratio would be in the indicative. 
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of the consequence. On the other hand, a perfect tense in the 
conditional clause generally* denotes an action completed before 
what is expressed in the clause of the consequence. As regards 
the past tenses of hypothetical sentences, in the clause of the con- 
sequence the past-imperfect is used to denote a continued state of 
things, or something not yet completed, whereas a single occur- 
rence is expressed by the past-perfect. 

1213 Thus the general construction of sentences containing the word 

if, is, that the hypothetical, i. e. those which put a case, the non- 
existence of which is implied, have the subjunctive in both clauses, '' J ° ' 

while in other cases the indicative is required in both clauses. 

1214 The apparent exceptions to this rule are for the most part to 
be explained by the sentences being elliptical. Thus in hypothe- 
tical sentences the participles in turo and endo are often found in 
the clause of consequence ; and, if so, always attended by an in- 
dicative : as, 

Si mS triumpharS prohlberent, testis cltaturust ful rCrum & 
m6 gestarum ( Liv . xxxvm. 47), if they had attempted to 
prevent my triumphing, I should have called up witnesses of 
my achievements. 

Illi ipsl qul rSmanserant rClictQri ftgros grant, nisi littCras ml- 
sisset ( Cic . n. Yerr. ill. 52. 121), even those who had remained 
behind would have abandoned the lands , if he had not sent 
the letter. \ 

Quid quod si Andranfldoro conslM processissent, HSracleae 
cum cStSris fuit seruiendum§, nay, if the plans of Andra- 
nodorus had succeeded, Heraclea must have become a slave with 
the rest of the people. 

Si prlu&tQs esset, t&mgn ad tantum bellum Is 6 rat dSlIgendus 

* This word is inserted with a view to such a sentence as. Id sifecisses, 
per mihi gratum fecisses, where however the real consequence is expressed 
in pergratum, ‘ I should have been greatly your debtor.’ 

f Literally ‘ I intended to call them,’ for which our translation sub- 
stitutes, by no very violent inference, ‘ I should have done so.' The lat- 
ter literally translated would have been citauissem. 

J That is, ‘ They were preparing to leave, and’ (though the author 
omits expressly to say so) 4 no doubt would have done so.’ 

§ This passage occurs in Liv. xxiv. 26, with the alterations required 
by the obliqua oratio, viz. sibi and fuerit in place of Heracleae and fuit. 

Compare a similar change in the same chapter of the phrase, 6’i effugium 
patuisset in publicum, implelurae urbem tumultufuerunt. 
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{flic. p. leg. Man. 17.50), if lie had hern in a private station, 
still for so serious a war he was the man who ought to have 
been selected. 

1215 ,A similar explanatiou accounts for the following phrases : — 

El metuam p&trem, h&beo quod miSneam prtfbS {Ter. And. v. 

4. 15), if I were not afraid of my father, 1 could give him an 
excellent * hint. 

Id Sg5, si ta ndgSs, certo sciof {Ter. Haut. iv. 1. 19), even if 
you were to deny this , I know it for certain {and consequeritly 
your denied of it would he fruitless). 

AdmtSnebat ms res lit intermissionem Cl3quentiae dCplorarem, 
nl uSrgrer n5 ds me ips5 uldOrer qugrl {Cic. de Off. II. 19. 

67), I was reminded by the matter before us that I ought to 
lament the disappearance of eloquence from among us ; and 
should have yielded to the suggestion, had I not feared that I 
might be thought to be urging a merely personal complaint. 

Si per Mfitellum llcltum esset, ruatrOs illorum, uxSres, sfirores * 
uSniCbant {Cic. u. Verr. v. 49. 129), their mothers, wives, 
sisters were coming {and would actually have come), if Me- 
tellus had permitted. 

Multa me dehortantur a uobis, nl sthdium relpubllcae sfipCret 
{Sal. Jug. 31), many considerations dissuade me from trou- 
bling you {and they would probably prevail), if my love for 
my country did not outweigh them. 

Pons Iter paene hostlbus dfidit, ni unus uir fuisset {Liv. ii. 
10), the bridge all but offered a passage to the enemy, {and 
would have done so completely,) had it not been for one brave 
man. 

Quod nl prSptSrg pemotuisset, haud multum ftb exltio lSgati 
fibfirant {Tac.\ Ann. 1. 23), and if this had not speedily be- 
come generally known, {they would have pul an end to the 
lieutenant-general, for even as it was), they were not far from 
so doing. 

* Literally ‘ I have an excellent hint to give, and but for the reason 
assigned I would give it.' 

t Of course 4 my knowledge’ is in no way conditional upon 4 your 
speaking the truth or not.’ 

+ Tacitus abounds in this construction : see in the very same chapter, 
ferrum parabant, ni ... . interiecisset. 
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1216 Such sentences as the following are mere instances of ordinary 
exaggeration forthwith corrected* : — 

Me truncus illapsus cSrSbro SustfilSrat, nisi Fauniis ictum 
DextrS, lguasset (I/or. Od. n. 17.27), Horace a trunk down 
gliding on his skull had carried off, (or at least would have 
done so), had not Faunus with his hand lightened the blow. 

1217 The verbs of duty and power, already expressing in themselves 
what is less forcibly implied in the subjunctive mood, generally 
retain the terminations of the indicative in hypothetical sentences : 
as, 

Ilunc p&tris 16co, si ulla in t6 piStas esset, cSISrS debebas (Cic. 
Phil. ii. 38. 09), this man you ought to have respected as a 
father, if you had had any affection in you. 

Consul essS qul p5tul, nisi hunc ultae cursum tenuissem a 
pugrltia? (Cic. R. P. I. 6. 10) how could I have been consul, 
if I had not kept strictly to this course of life from my boy- 
hood ? 

1218 In the same way the verb ‘ to bo’ in the indicative is accom- 
panied by adjectivest, and occasionally substantives, when the 
hypothetical form of the sentence might have suggested the sub- 
junctive : as, 

Longumst si tlbi narrem quamtfbrem id fSciam (Ter. Haut. n. 
3. 94), it would be tedious if I were to tell you why I do so. 

Aequiils Srat id uCluntatg figrl (Cic. de Off. I. 9.28), it would 
have been better if it had been done willingly. 

NonnS fuit s&tius tristls AmSryllldls Iras Atqug superbS p5tl 
fastldiS ? ( Virg. Buc. ii. 14) had it not better been Amaryllis' 
bitter wrath and haughty whims to brook ? 

Quants mglius fuSratJ in hdc prornissum p&tris non ess8 serua- 
tum ? (Cic. de Off. m. 25. 94) how much better would it have 
been, if in his case his father’s promise had not been kept f 

1219 The conjunction in hypothetical sentences is sometimes omitted, 
as in English ; but in this case the verb is commonly placed first : 
as, 

* It should bo observed, that in sentences of this character the nisi 
or si commonly follows. 

f Particularly adjectives of propriety. 

t The past-perfect tense in place of a simple perfect is common in 
such phrases, and also with the verbs of duty and power. 
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Edges m8, nihil fortassd respoudeara (Cic. N. D. i. 21.57), were 
you to ask me, I should perhaps make no answer. 

Dares hanc uim Crasso, in fdro saltaret (Cic. de Off. hi. 19.75), 
had you offered this power to Crassus, he would have danced 
in the forum. 

1220 Very frequently the conditional clause is omitted : as, 

Stfird pdtes, Sdeo prOcedunt tempdrS tarde (Ov. Trist. y. 10. 5), 
you would think (if you were here) that time was standing 
still, so slowly does it advance. . 

Reos dlcdrCs (Liv. II. 35), you would have said they were on 
their trial (had you been there). 

Hoc confirmaudritn, Sldquentiam rem unam esse omnium dif- 
flcillfimam (Cic. Brut. 6. 25), this I would maintain (if there 
were occasion), that eloquence is the one thing of all most dif- 
ficult to attain. 

1221 Thus, mftlim I should prefer, nolim 1 should be unwilling, udlim 
1 should wish, are modest expressions, not partaking of the rude- 
ness of mfilo I prefer, nolo I won't, udlo I insist ; while mallem, 
nollem, uellem, siguify I should have preferred &c., and refer either 
to past time, or to what is now impossible. Hence, 

Nollem* factum (Ter. Ad. n. 1. 11), I wish it had never been 
done, i. e. I beg your pardon. 

1222 The consequence also is at times omitted : as, 

0 si Sub rastro crdpdt argentl mihl sdriS (Pers. n. 10), oh, if 
neath the harrow ajar of silver were to crack for me. 

1223 The consequencet again is generally omitted in sentences con- 
taining qu&sl as if, or equivalent words : as, 

Qu&sl udrd conslll sit rds (Coes. B. G. vir. 38), as if forsooth 
it were matter for deliberation. 

MS iftuat, uSlut si ipse in partd litboris fudrim, ad finem belli 
peruSnissS (Liv. xxxi. 1), I am delighted, as though I had 
myself shared the toil, to have arrived at the close of the war. 

* Literally ‘ I should have wished it not done.’ The suppressed con- 
dition may have been, Si oplando potuissem quae facta sunt infecta red- 
de re. Nolim factum would signify, ‘ I should be sorry to have it done.’ 

+ Thus in the second sentence the fuller form would have been, ‘ I 
am as much delighted ns I should have been if &c.’ 
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Eius crudelltatem, uSlut si coram Sdesset, horrCbant (Caes. B. 
G. I. 32), they kept shuddering at this man's bloodthirstiness, 
as though he had been present. 

Sic quaestSr est factus, quam si esset summo ISco natiis (Cic. 
p. Plane. 25. GO), he teas made quaestor with the same facility, 
as if he had been bom in the highest station.* 

1224 When the second personf is used to denote generally one, a 
man, the subjunctive commonly enters into secondary clauses, 
whether preceded by a relative or conjunction : as, 

In excltando plurilmum u&let, si laudOs eum quern cohortei'8 
(Cic. ad Fam. xv. 21. 5), in rousing to action, the greatest 
effect is produced, if- one praises the person whom one is en- 
couraging. 

BSnus segnior fit, iibi neglCg&s (Sal. Jug. 31), the good man 
becomes less active, when you neglect him. 

Tautum rgmSnet, quod recte factis consScutus sis (Cic. de Sen. 
19. 69), that only is left behind, which a man has obtained by 
good deeds. 

1225 Secondary clauses which are attached to clauses in the sub- 
junctive or infinitive mood and form an essential part of the idea 
therein expressed, are themselves in the subjunctive mood : as, 

Si lucS quSquS cSnes IStrent, quom Deos sitlutatuin fillqul 
uSnSrint, his crurS. suffringantur, quSd acres sint quom 
susplcio nulls sit (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 20. 56), if even in the 
light dogs were to bark, when any persons come to a temple to 
offer their prayers, they would have their legs broken for being 
so watchful when there is no ground for suspicion. 

1226 Hence verbs of promising and threatening, inasmuch as they 
express in one word * the saying that something will be done’, take 
a subjunctive of the condition : as, 

Praemium prop5suit qui+ inuBnisset nSuam uSluptatem (Cic. 

* See § 499. In the four examples here given the tenses in the in- 
dicative mood with a negative would have been respectively, consili res 
non est , in parte laboris non fui, non aderat, non erat summo loco natus. 
Thus it is only the mood that is here altered by the hypothetical form of 
the sentence. 

f This remark is from Madvig. 

J For the omission of the antecedent ei see § 1126. 

u 
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Tusc. v. 7. 20), he promised a reward to the man, who should 
find a new pleasure.* 

1227 By the omission of the governing verb the subjunctive appears 
to carry with it a meaning which really belongs to that verb. 

a. Possibility, pStest esse lit understood. This construction 
however is very rare unless some such word as forslt&n, fors&n,+ 
accompany the subjunctive : as, 

VSlim dgs SpSram, quod commSdS tug fiat (Cic. ad Fam. xnr. 
27. 3), 1 would beg you to give your assistance, so far as may 
be dons without inconvenience to you. 

Me miseram, forsan hie mihi paruam habefit fidem (Ter. E. I. 
2.117), alas, maybe my friend here may have little faith in 
me. 

NImium forsItSn haec ill! mlrent&r (Cic. n. Verr. iv. 56.124), 
those people may perhaps admire these things overmuch. 

Ngque id f&cio, ut forsltan qulbusdam uldear, simulations (Cic. 
ad Fam. i. 8. 2), nor do 1 do this, as some perhaps may think, 
by way of make-believe. 

b. Permission and concession, such a verb as sin- permit, or 
cSd- grant, being understood : as, 

FruSturJ sane hoc so]&ci5 (Cic. de Prov. Con. 7.16), let him 
enjoy forsooth this consolation. 

Vt§ dosint ulres, t&mSn est laudandS u81untas (Ov. Pont. hi. 
4. 79), though strength be wanting, praiseworthy still the will. 

FuiSrit cfipldus, fuSrit Iratus, fuSrit pertlnax, scfilSris uSro cri- 
ming llceat mortuo citrErg (Cic. p. Lig. 6. 18), he may have 
been ambitious, he may have been revengeful, he may have 
been obstinate ; but the charge of impiety at any rate allow 
him, now that he is dead, to be dear of. 

Vt Snim c5tSr& p&riii TubSronI cum V&ro fuissent, hoc certg 

* See § 503. 

+ The an at the close of these words is no doubt identical with the 
Greek av ; but as this takes the form Ktv in Homer, we probably have 
in it only a variety of our verb can. Compare our may-be and the 
French peut-itre. Moreover the root can was not a stranger to the Latin 
language, for it virtually occurs in the old form neguin-ont for nequeunt. 

$ Observe that the concessive tenses nearly always commence a clause, 
unless modo or dum accompany them. 

§ ‘ Even granting that’ 
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praeclpuom Tubgronis fuit ( Cic . p. Lig. 9. 27), for even 
allowing that every thing else had been shared by Tubero with 
Varus, this at least was the peculiar qualification of Tubero. 

git claras Sclpio, ornStfir exlrnia laude African fis, hSbeatur uir 
ggrggius Paullus, sit aetema gloria Marius, antgponatfir 
omnibus Pompgi&s, grit prgfecto intgr horum laudgs all- 
quid 18cl nostrae gloriae {Cic. in Cat. iv. 10. 21), let Scipio 
be renowned, let Africanus be covered with especial glory, let 
Paullus be accounted a great man, let Marius enjoy eternal 
fane, let Pompey take precedence of all, still there will assur- 
edly be amid the glories of these men some room for our fame 
also. 

Ng sit summum malum dglor, malum certe est {Cic. Tusc. ii 
5. 14), granting that pain is not the greatest evil, an evil it 
certainly is. 

Manent inggnia sgnlbus, rnodo permaneat stadium {Cic. de 
Sen. 7. 22), the intellect remains with the aged, provided only 
there still remain energy. 

Serugs est ngmo, qul mods tglgrablll condlciong sit serultutis, 
qul non audaciam cluium pgrhorrescat {Cic. in Cat. iv. 8. 
16), there is not a single slave even, if his position as a slave 
be but tolerable, that does not shudder at the audacity of men 
who call themselves citizens. 

Id quoque possum ferre, m6do si reddat ( Ter. Ad. n. 1.61), 
that also I can put up with, provided only he pay. 

Tu fora quid me fiat parui pendis, dum illi cdnsulas {Ter. Haut. 
iv. 3.37), yob perhaps care little what becomes of me, provided 
only you secure your master there. 

Hfimlnes, quamuis* in turbldis rgbus sint, tamgn interdum 
anlmis rglaxantQr {Cic. Phil. II. 16.39), men, allowing that 
they are in circumstances as troubled as you please, still at 
times unbend. 

c. Indirect interrogative, rSgas understood : as, 

A. Quid fgcit 1 B. Quid illg fgcgrit ? {Ter. Ad. I. 2. 4) A. What 
has he done ? B. What has he done, ask you ! 

d. Wishing, uls, prgcSr, &c. understood : as, 

* The poets, together with Livy and later writers, use quamuis with 
an indicative, and vice versa quanquam with a subjunctive: as, quamuis 
est ruslica { Virg. Buc. III. 84), quanquam moueretur {IAv. xxxvi. 34). 
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Quid fftciam ? {Ter. E I. 1. 1) what would you have me do? 

Quid fScCrem ? {Ter. E. y. 1. 15) what ought I to have done ? 

Valeant qui int6r nos discidium uolunt {Ter. And. iv. 2.13), 
farewell to those who insist upon tearing us asunder. 

NS uiuam si id tlbi concedo {Cic. ad Fara. vii. 23. 4), may I 
die if I grant you that. 

DispSream nl SubmossSs omnls {IJor. Sat. x. 9. 47), may I be 
utterly destroyed, if thou wouldst not have made the whole of 
them move off. 

Atque it& me di ament ut ego nunc non t&m meapte causa 
Laet6r quatn illius {Ter. Haut. iy. 3. 8), and so may heaven 
love me, as lam delighted now not so much on my own account 
as on his. 

e. Demanding, postil lant 1 &c. understood : as, 

Tu ilt unquam tS corrlgas ! {Cic. in Cat. i. 9. 22), you ever cor - 
red yourself 1 

Hicine ut tibi resp6ndeat! {Ter. Ph. v. 8.3), this man answer 
you /* 

f. Duty, dportet Ac. understood : as, 

Ylllciis iniussu diSmlnl crSdat nemlnl {Cato. R. R. 5.3), a bailiff 
should lend to no one without his master’s authority. 

PStius dlcCret non esse aecum {Cic. de Off. hi. 22.88), he should 
rather have said, it was not fair. 

Sdmeret Aliciinde {Ter. Ph. II. 1. 69), he should have borroiced 
it from some one. 

Frumentum ne SmissSs {Cic. n. Verr. hi. 84.105), you should 
not have bought the com. 

g. The object is often expressed elliptically, more particularly 
in a parenthesis, which ought always to be brief : as, 

VSre ut dlcamt ( Cic. n. Verr. v. 69.177), to speak candidly. 

SSncctus est natura lSquaciort, ne 5b omulbils earn ultiis 
uldear uindlcftrS {Cic. de Sen. 16. 55), old age is naturally 
somewhat talkative, so you will not charge me with defending 
it from every fault. 

* See § 1247 and note. 

t Perhaps in this example ‘ permission’ is the notion understood, dabis 
ueniam. 

J Hoc dico understood, ‘ 1 say this that I may not appear &c.’ 
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Vix incedo in&nis, nc ire p6sse cum onere existumes {Plant. 
Am. i. 1.174), I can scarcely wall: with nothing about me, so 
do not suppose that I can get on with a load. 

1228 For the sake of brevity, such a verb as existumes or dicam is 
often omitted in sentences like that just given. Thus Plautus 
might have said in the last example, Yix incedo Inunis, ne IrS 
possim cum gngrg : as, 

NSuam cam pOtestatem erfpugrg p&tribus nostris, n5 nunc dul- 
cgdlng sginel captl fgrant desldgrium {Liv. III. 52), this power, 
when yet unknown to them, they wrested from our fathers ; 
much less now, having once tasted the sweets of it, will they 
tolerate the loss. 

MortaliS, facta pSrlbunt, Ngdum sermonum stCt hSngs {Hot. 
Ep. ii. 3. 68), deeds will perish, much less will the glory of 
words survive. 

Yix In ipsis tectis frlgus ultutur, nCdum in marl sit facile abesse 
ab iniuria tem ports (Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 8), even in a roofed 
building it is difficult to avoid the cold, much less is it easy 
at sea to escape being hurt by the weather. 

Erat gnim multo dSmlcIlium hui&s urbls aptitts humanltatl 
tuae quam tota Pglgponngsus, nedum Patrae {Cic. ad Fam. 
vn. 28. 1 ),for in those days this city was better suited as a 
residence to one of your refined habits, than any part of the 
Peloponnesus, let alone Patrae. 

1229 Quum or cum in clauses signifying a reason for or against any 
thing is followed by a subjunctive : as, 

Quum ulta sine amlcis mStus plena sit, ratio ipsa mgnet aml- 
cltias compararg {Cic. de Fin. I. 20. 66), seeing that life 
without friends is full of danger, reason itself warns us to 
form friendships. 

Quae quum omnia facta sint, tamgn uua s5la grat clultas Ma- 
mertlna, quae legStos qui istum laudarent ralsgrint {Cic. 
n. Verr. n. 5. 13), in spite of all these doings, Messana was 
the one sole city that sent an embassy to speak in favour of 
the accused. 

Sgd ea quum contemplarl cQpgrem, uix adsplciendl pgtestas 
fuit {Cic. de Or. I. 36. 161), but although I was eager to have 
a good stare at these things, I could scarcely get a look at 
them. 
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Quae quum ItJL sint (Cic. in Cat. i. 5. 10), this being the case. 

1230 Quum as an adverb of time in the past tenses has the subjunc- 
tive mood, being translated with the imperfect by while or as, 
with the past-perfect by after : as, 

Quum acerrlmS pugnargtur, siiblto sunt Aedul ulsi ab IStfirS 
nostrts Sperto (Caes. B. G. vn. 50), as the battle was pro- 
ceeding with the greatest spirit, there suddenly appeared a 
body of Aedui on the exposed* flank of our men. 

Quum dies complures transissent, siiblto pgr exploratores cer- 
tior factiis est (Caes. B. G. ill. 2), after many days had al- 
ready passed by, he was suddenly informed by his scouts. 

1231 Quum followed by turn, in the sense of not only, but also, has 
generally the indicative, occasionally the subjunctive : as, 

Quum multae rCs in phllSsiiphia nEquaquam BStls expllcatae 
siutt, turn perdifflcllis quaestio est do natura deSrum (Cic. 
N. D. i. 1 . 1), while there are many things in philosophy 
which have been by no means fully explained, one of the most 
difficult is the inquiry about the nature of the gods. 

1231 . 1 After antS-quam and prius-quam, a. a subjunctive is used, where 
the speaker would imply the non-occurrence of the act ; b. an in- 
dicative, where he would imply the occurrence of the act, and 
therefore particularly where a negative precedes, and above all in 
past sentences. In other cases there seems to be some indifference 
as to the mood. 

a. Subj. Nfimldae, priusquam ex castris subufinlretur, in prox- 
iimos collls discOdunt (Sal. Jug. 54), the Numidians went 
off to the nearest hills, before assistance came from the camp. 

AntSquam homines nSfaril do meo aduentu audlrS pStuissent, 
in MftciklOniam perrexl (Cic. p. Plane. 41. 98), before the 
villains could hear of my approach, I went straight on into 
Macedonia. 

AntS lgues pascentur In aethOrS cerui, Quam nostro illlus lab&- 
turj pectSrS uoltus ( Virg. Buc. i. 60), sooner aloft in air 

* i. e. the right, which had no shields to protect them. 

+ The examples of this construction are not numerous, and what there 
are seem open to doubt. In some perhaps, instead of turn we should 
read tamen, and translate the quum by ‘ although.’ 

t Yet in a similar passage (A. iv. 27) Virgil has uiolo and resoluo. 
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shall graze the hart , than from, this breast his feature* pass 
away. 

b. lnd. N6qu6 prius ffigSrS destltSrunt, quam ad flumen per- 
ugnCrunt {Caes. B. Q. I. 53), nor did they stop flying, before 
they reached the river. 

NCque ant6 dlmlsit eum, quam fldem dCdit {Liv. xxxix. 10), 
nor did he let him go, till he gave his word. 

Non defatlgabSr, antCquam illSrum uias percCpCro (Cic. de Or. 
in. 36. 145), 1 will net give in, before 1 fully understand their 
ways. 

Ante Sllquanto quam tu n&t&s 6s {Cic. ad Fam. x. 3. 2), a con- 
siderable time before you were born. 

Infinitive. 

1232 The infinitive* is an undeclined neuter substantive, which de- 
notes in the most general way the action or state expressed by the 
verb. The use of it, as of other undeclined substantives (§ 149), 
is in strictness limited to the nominative and accusative, indeed 
almost exclusively to the latter. (Yet see § 1256.) 

a. It seems to occupy the place of a nominative in such sen- 
tences as, 

Docto homlnl ulu6re est cdgltarS {Cic. Tuse. v. 38. Ill), with 
the educated man to live is to think. 

Non c&dlt autem inuldere in sSpIentem {Cic. Tusc. ill. 10. 21), 
but envy is incompatible with the character of the wise man, 
or the wise man is not susceptible of envy. 

b. It occupies the place of an accusative in such sentences as, 

Stolci IrascI nesciunt {Cic. de Or. ni. 18. 65), the Stoic knows 

not anger. 

EmSrl efipio {Ter. Haut. v. 2. 18), I long for death {that 1 may 
get out of my misery). 

1233 Hence the infinitive is occasionally, though very rarely, found 
after prepositions which govern the accusative : as, 

Int6r optumS ufilere et gr8.uissfime aegrotar6 nihil dlcSbant 
int6ress6 {Cic. de Fin. II. 13. 43), between the best health and 
the severest sickness there is no difference they said. 

* In the Greek language this is so completely the fact, that the article 
may be prefixed to it in all its cases. The English also treat their infini- 
tive as a substantive, when they place before it the preposition * to.’ 
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Quod crimen dlcis praetSr nmassS meum? (Ou. Her. yii. 164) 
what charge dost allege against me, except the having loved ? 

1234 Hence also a neuter adjective occasionally accompanies the 
infinitive : as, 

Vlufire ipsum turpe est n8bls {Cic. ad Att. xm. 28), life itself 
is disgraceful to us. 

T8tum hoc displlcet phll8s8philrl {Cic. de Fin. I. 1. 1), cdl this 
acting the philosopher offends me. 

1235 The most common use of the infinitive is as the object of active 
verbs, particularly those which signify wish, power, duty, habit, 
knowledge , intention , commencement, continuance, cessation : as, 

Artgriae mlcarfi non dCsInunt {Cic. N. D. n. 9. 24), the arteries 
never leave off throbbing. 

Intugrl solem aduorsum nSquItls {Cic. Somn. Sc. 5), you can- 
not gaze directly upon the sun. 

Et nesci6-quid tibi sum oblitus h6die, ut uolui, dicere {Ter. 
And. v. 1. 22), and somehow or other I forgot to tell you to- 
day, as 1 intended. 

VincgrS scis, uictoria Qtl nescls {Liv. xxii. 51), you know how 
to gain a victory, you know not how to use a victory. 

1236 Some verbs besides an accusative of the person* take a second 
accusative of the thing expressed by an infinitive : as, d8ce-+ teach, 
ifibe- bid, u8ta -forbid, sin- permit, cog- compel, m8ne- warn, horta- 
(r.) encourage, impfidi- hinder, prohlbe- prevent, <fec. Thus, 

DScgbo eum posthac t&cgrg {Cic. in Rull. HI. 2. 4), I will teach 
him to be silent for the future. 

Hfirus mg iussit Pamphllum obseruarg {Ter, And. ii. 5.1), mas- 
ter has ordered me to keep an eye upon Pamphilus. 

Ab 8p8r8 Igg&tos discCdSrg uStugrat {Caes. B. G. II. 20), he had 
forbidden the lieutenants to leave the work. 

Me 8nim impgdit ptidSr &b hSmlng gr8,uiss8mo haec exqulrgrg 
{Cic. de Or. i. 35. 163), for I cannot for shame urge this re- 
quest on one of his dignity. 

1237 After the passive too of many of the verbs given in the preced- 

• See Madvig, Gr. 390. 

+ All these verbs, except the first two or three, are also found with a 
subjunctive following. See §§ 1180, 1181 
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ing section the infinitive is used, the accusative of the preceding 
construction, which expressed the person, becoming now the nomi- 
native : as, 

An sum gtiamnunc GraecS lflqul dBcendiis 1 (Cic. de Fin. n. 5. 
15) or am I at this time of life to be taught to speak Greek ? 

Consiiles ittbentur scrlbSre exercltum (Liv. ill. 30), the consuls 
are directed to enrol an army. 

Muros &dlrg uStltl sunt (Liv. xxm. 16), they were forbidden to 
approach the walls. 

Prohlblti estls in prouincia pSdem p5n8rS (Cic. p. Lig. 8. 24), 
you were prevented setting foot in the province. 

1238 Verbs of saying*, hearing, feeling, thinking, knowing, are fol- 
lowed by an accusative and infinitivet : as, 

ThSlSs itquain dixit esse Inltium rerum (Cic. N. D. i. 10. 25), 
Thales said that water was the beginning of things. 

PerlQbentSr audlul te essS Caes&rl f&mlliarem (Cic. ad Fam. 
vn. 14.2), I heard with, very great pleasure that you were on 
intimate terms with Caesar. 

Tc* multum profScissS sentio (Cic. ad Fam. v. 13. 2), I feel that 
you have advanced matters greatly. 

Spero nostram fimlcltiam non ggerO testlbus (Cic. ad Fam. II. 
2), I hope that our friendship needs not witnesses. 

Tibi eos scio obtempiSrfituros mSgls (Ter. Ad. iv. 5.70), I know 
that they will more readily comply with your wishes. 

1239 An abstract substantive or a neuter pronoun which conveys 
the same meaning as the verbs of the last section, may be followed 
by the construction of the accusative and infinitive : as, 

Ilia Splnio tolletur, Crassum non doctissfimum fuissu (Cic. de 
Or. ii. 2. 7), that opinion shall be put an end to, that Crassus 
was not a most learned man. 

De hoc ipso, nihil essS bfinum nisi quSd hSnestum esset, dis- 
piitauit (Cic. Tusc. II. 25.61), he held an argument on this 
very point, that there is nothing good except what is right. 

1240 An impersonal passive of saying, thinking, <fcc. is sometimes 

* See §§ 91 1, 912. 1, also § 1202 with note, and § 1203. 

+ The same applies to phrases such as fama est, auetor sum, certiorem 
tc facto, &c. 
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used with an accusatire and infinitive, particularly with the per- 
fect tense or the participle in endo : as, 

NuntiStum est SdessS Sclpionem cum lSgiSnS {Cats. B. C. in. 
36), word was brought that Scipio was dose at hand with, a 
legion. 

Ibi dlcendumst nullam essg rempubllcam (Cic. R. P. in. 31. 43), 
there we cannot but acknowledge there is no constitution. 

1241 Sometimes the same idea is expressed by the personal passive 
together with the nominative and infinitive : as, 

Caes&r a GergSuia discessisse audieb&tfir (Caes. B. G. vii. 69), 
reports reached them from time to time that Caesar had left 
Gergovia. 

VSluntaria mortg intgrissg credit us est ( Tac . Hist. rv. 67), he 
was believed to have perished by his own hand. 

GlSdiorum multltudo dgprehendl posse indlcabatiir (Cic. p. 
Mil. 24. 64), secret information was given by more than one 
person, that a large number of swords might be seized. * 

Perspectust a mg dg tg cogltarg (Cic. ad Fam. i. 7. 3), I saw 
clearly that he was thinking of you. 

1242 Verbs of wishing, permitting, bidding, hindering, &c. are fol- 
lowed by the accusative and infinitivet : as, 

CorpSrS, ifiugnum firmarl 13,b5rg uglugrunt (Cic. Tusc. n. 15. 
36), they wished the musdes of young men to be strengthened 
by labour. 

Dglectum hS,bgrI prohlbgbo (Liv. rv. 2), I will prevent the levy 
of troops from being held. 

Rem lid arm 3, dgducl stildgbat (Caes. B. C. i. 4), he was eager 
that matters should be brought to a contest of arms. 

1243 The verbs, ifibe- bid, u6ta- forbid, prohlbe- prevent, impgra- 
command, may be used passively with a passive infinitivej : as, 

* See § 911 and note. 

f The construction with the subjunctive with many of these verbs is 
more common. See § 1180. 

1 This construction is widely different from that noticed in § 1237. 
The tu which is the nominative to iussu's would be the accusative after 
renuntiare in the active construction ; whereas in consules iubentur scrib- 
ere exercitum, the word consules would be the accusative after iubent 
itself. 
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Iussu’s rSnuntiarl constil (Cic. Phil. n. 32. 79), directions were 
given that you should be returned as consul. 

In lautumios deduci impSrantiir (Cic. ii. Verr. v. 27. 68), an 
order is given that they should be conducted down into the 
stone-quarries. 

1244 The perfect passives, coeptfis est, dcsltfis est*, are preferable 
to the active when a passive infinitive is used : as, 

MatgriA coepta 8 rat comportarl (Caes. B. G. iv. 18), they had 
begun carrying timber. 

PSpIsihs est uScarl dOsItiis (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 21. 2), he ceased 
to be called Papisius. 

1245 The verbs which express the emotions of the mindt are fol- 
lowed by an accusative and infinitive to express the cause of the 
emotion^ : as, 

Haec perfecta essS gaudeo (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 47. 136), I am 
delighted that these matters are settled. 

Tantum se Siiis Splnionis deperdldissS dfilgbant (Caes. B. G. v. 
54), they were hurt that they had lost so much of their reputa- 
tion in this respect. 

Si 

1246 A predicate consisting of a neuter adjective, or a substantive, 
or an impersonal verb, is accompanied by the accusative and in- 
finitive to express the subject : as. 

Non est rectum mlnorl parCrS m&iOrem (Cic. Univ. 6), it is not 
fitting that the superior should obey the inferior. 

F&elnfis est uinclrl cluem Rdm&num (Cic. u. Verr. v. 66. 170), 
it is a serious matter for a Roman citizen to be bound. 

Omnibus bSnls expgdit saluam essS rempubllcam (Cic. Phil. 
xiii. 8. 16), it is for the interest of all good men that the coun- 
try should be free from danger. 

* So in the old writers there occur such phrases as nequitur comprimi 
(Plaut. Rud. iv. 4.20), retrahi nequitur (Plaut. ap. Fest.), id fanum 
nequitum exaugurari (Cato ap. Fest.), suppleri queatur (Lucr. I. 1045), 
and perhaps ulcisci nequitur (Sal. Jug. 31). 

t This construction is similar to horret lenebras, id gaudeo, &c. See 
§§ 401, 893, 909. 

J The construction with quod is more common, and in some cases that 
with cum is admissible. See § 1 455 i. 
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1247 


1246 


1249 


Hos trucldari gportebat* (Cic. in Cat. I. 4. 9), these men ought 
to have been butchered. 

Corpus mortale gllqug tempdre intgrlrg ngcessest* {Cic. de Inv. 
II. 57.170), mortal flesh must some time or other perish. 

Broken sentences consisting of an accusativet and infinitive 
are often used interrogatively to express any strong feeling, as 
indignation about the present or past, rarely about the future : as, 

Ex-illan f&mllia tam inllbgrfilg fitclnus esse ortum {Ter. Ad. 
ill. 4. 2) to think that so ungentlemanlg a proceeding should 
have originated with that family ! 

Te ista uirtute in tantas aerumn&s incIdissS ? {Cic. ad Fam. 
xiv. 1. 1) that you' with your merit should have fallen into 
such troubles / 

Mgne incepto dgsistgrg uictam ? ( Virg. A. i. 41) Juno indeed de- 
sist from what she has begun, defeated l 

The accusative that precedes the infinitive performs the same 
office as the nominative in the other moods, and it is for this 
reason often called the «tJ;«<2-accusativc. There is this differ- 
ence however between the infinitive and the other moods, that 
the latter have suffixes to denote the different persons, so that 
the nominative need not be expressed by a separate pronoun. 
With the iufinitive the subject-accusative pronoun is nearly al- 
ways expressed : as, 

Scrlbls, you write ; but, dico to scrlbgrg, I say that you write. 

But even with the infinitive the subject-accusative pronoun is 
occasionally omitted if both the iufinitive and the main verb have 
the same subject? : as, 

Confltgre hue ea, spS uSnissS {Cic. p. Rose. Am. 22. 61), confess 
that you came here with this hope. 

Id nesclrg MiigS dixit {Lie. xxm. 13), Mago said that he did 
not know this. 

* Oportet and necesse est are also at times used with the subjunctive, 
but rarely with ut. Necesse est prefers a dative to an accusative if it be 
a person, as, homini necesse est mori {Cic. de Fat. 9. 1"). 

t The construction of ut with the subjunctive refers to the future. 
See § 1227 e. 

t This infinitive is dependent upon some such phrase as credendum 
est. 

§ See also § 879. 
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RSfracturos carcSrem mln&bant&r ( Liv . vi. 17), they kept threat- 
ening that they would break open the prison. 

1250 On the other hand, the reflective pronouns are sometimes used 
unnecessarily with verbs of wishing : as, 

Gratum sg uldgrl stfidet ( Cic. de Off. n. 20.70), he is anxious 
to be thought grateful. 

Attlcum sg dlci OratSrem uSlCbat (Cic. Brut. 82. 284), he in- 
sisted on being called an Attic orator. 

1251 When to the construction of the accusative and infinitive a 
short clause is attached by means of a relative or the conjunction 
quam, the same construction, by a species of attraction, is at times 
introduced into this clause also : as, 

Affirmfiul, quiduis mg pStius perpessurum, quam ex ItSlia exl- 
tflrum* (Cic. ad Fam. n. 1 6. 3), I solemnly declared that / 
would suffer any thing rather than leave Italy. 

Antonius aiebat sg tantldem frumcntum aestumassS, quantl 
S&cerdotemt (Cic. n. Verr. in. 92. 215), Antony kept de- 
claring that he had valued the com at the same price as Sa- 
cerdos. 

Susplcor te hisdem rgbus qulbus me ipsum+ commSugrl (Cic. 
de Sen. 1.1), I suspect that you are moved by the same cir- 
cumstances as myself. 

1252 There are constructions where the infinitive seems to supply 
the place of a genitive : as, 

Nisi quem forts liibldo tenet pgtentiae paucorum llbertatem 
suam gratlflc&rl (Sal. Jug. 31), unless perchance a fancy 
possesses any one for sacrificing his liberty to gratify the power 
of a few. 

Tempiis est hinc Shire mg (Cic. Tusc. i. 41. 99), it is time for 
me to go away. 

Summa eludeudi occ&siost mi nfinc senes, Et Pha6driae curam 
fidimere§ argentiriam (Ter. Ph. v. 6. 2), I have a glorious 
opportunity now of dodging the old people , and relieving 
Phcedria of his anxiety about money. 

* For quam ex Italia exirem. f For quanti Sacerdos aestumasset. 

J For quibus ipse commoueor. § For arlimendi. 
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In narrative the infinitive is at times used as the main verb* 
with the power of the past-imperfect of the indicative ; and when 
so used, is called the historic infinitive : as, 

Cons ill em anceps cura UgltarS ; nollS dSsSrBrS sScios, nollS 
mlnugre exercltura (Liv. xxxiv. 12), a twofold anxiety 
troubled the consul ; he was unwilling to desert the allies, he 
was unwilling to dimmish the army. 

Ego instare ut mihi respondgret, quls esset (Cic. n. Verr. n. 
77. 188), I meanwhile kept pressing him to tell me who he was. 

Iste QnumquodquS uEs in mentis sumSrS, lautlarS, mlrarlt ( Cic . 
XI. Verr. iv. 27. 63), your worthy praetor kept taking into his 
hands and praising and admiring every separate vase. 

After the words p&rSto- ready, prepared, and insugto- unaccus- 
tomed, an infinitive is at times used by good writers,! and in the 
poets and later writers after contento- contented, sugto- and assuSto- 
accustomed: as, 

OmniS, perpStl p&rfitl, maxlme S, rB frumentaria l&bOr&bant 
(C'aes. B. C. ni. 9), prepared to endure the worst, they suffered 
most in the article of grain. 

Id quod pitratl sunt f&cSrS (Cic. p. Quinct. 2. 8), the which they 
are ^prepared to do. 

In8u6tus ugra audlrS (Liv. xxxi. 18), unaccustomed to hear the 
truth. 

Some writers, especially the poets, use the infinitive in many 
constructions where good prose writers employ a different form of 
words : as, 

Fruges consumers nati§ (Ilor. Ep. I. 2.27), horn to consume 
grain. 

* In such a phrase as iamque dies consumptus erat, qnum tamen bar- 
bari nihil remit lere, &c. (Sal. Jug. 98), the verb remittere is still the 
main verb. 

f For a copious use of the historic infinitive see Caes. B. G. hi. 4, 
where there occur in succession, decurrere, conicere, repugnare, mittere , 
occurre re, ferre, superari. 

J. Cicero more commonly however uses ad with the gerund. 

| In this and the following sentences more legitimate phrases would 
have been : ad fruges consumendas, ad pellendos inimicos, committendae 
pugnae, exeuntii, gui cantaretur, ut adiret, the supine uisum, habenda or 
quae habeat, ad sequendum, persequendi. The use of the adjective with 
an infinitive is very common in the lyric poetry of Horace. 
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Non mihl sunt ulrSs Inlmlcos pellSrB {Ov. Her. i. 109), 1 have 
not strength to drive away my foes. 

Auldus committSrS pugnam {Ov. Met. v. 75), eager to join 
battle. 

Nulla hinc exIrS pStestas ( Virg. A. ix. 739), no power of going 
out from hence. 

PuSr ipsS fuit can tan dignfis ( Virg. Buc. v. 54), the boy himself 
was worthy to be sung of. 

Ylrum tSt fidlrS l&bores Impfilit {Virg. A. I. 14), she urged the 
hero to encounter so many toils. 

P6cu8 gglt altos YlsSrS moutls {Hor. Od. i. 2.7), he drove his 
cattle to visit the lofty mountains. 

Ills sud mSriens dat h&bSrS nSpoti ( Virg. A. ix. 362), he again 
dying gives them to his grandchild to keep. 

CSISrem sSqui Aiacem {Hor. Od. i. 15. 18), Ajax swift to follow. 

NScessItudo persSquI {Sal. Jug. 92), the necessity for pursuing. 

1256 The Latin language often admits the perfect infinitive where 
the English language uses the simple infinitive ; but it will be seen 
in such cases that the completion or consequences of the action 
are regarded more than the action itself. This distinction applies 
especially to phrases of regret or satisfaction in the future tenses, 
also to phrases of wishing and prohibition, &c. : as, 

ContentI slmfis Id unum dixissS ( Veil. n. 103), let us be satisfied 
•with this one observation. 

Quiesse Brit mSlius {Liv. m. 48), you had better be quiet. 

Bacchas n6 quls SdissS uSlit {Inscr. S. C. de Bacc.), let no one 
wish to approach the priestesses of Bacchus. 

Magnfim si pectSrS possit ExcussissS deum ( Virg. A. vi. 78), 
in hopes she may have power to shake from her breast the 
mighty god. 

SSciis max&mS lex consultum essS uolt {Cic. in Caecil. 6. 21), 
the law wishes to provide for the interests of the allies above all. 

1257 On the other hand, while the English express past time by the 
perfect infinitive after the auxiliary verbs could, might, ought, the 
Latin writers generally consider it suflficient to express the past 
time in the main verb, and to use with it the simple infinitive : as, 

Llcuit In Hisp&niam IrS {Liv. xxi. 41), 1 might have gone to 
Spain. 
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Hoc Sg5 curiirS non dsbul (Cic. ad Fara. v. 2. 9), this I ought 
not to have cared for. 

1258 Still not unfrequently both the main verb of duty and the in- 
finitive are in the perfect tense : as, 

Tunc dScuit flessS (Lie. xxx. 44), then was the time for weeping. 

Quod iamprldem factum esse Sportuit (Cic. in Cat. I. 2.5), what 
ought to have been done long ago. 

Adulescenti m6rem gestum op6rtuit (Ter. Ad. n. 2.6), you 
ought to have humoured the youngster. 

1259 In the compound tenses of the infinitive, both active and pas- 
sive, the verb essS is often omitted : as, 

DEnSgarat se commissurum mihi gnatam suatn uxorem (Ter. 
And. I. 5. 6), he had declared that he would not trust his 
daughter in marriage to me. 

Omnls uos oratos uSlo (Ter. Haut. proL 26), I must entreat you 
all. 

Neque tu hoc dices, tibi non praedictum. Caue (Ter. And. i. 
2. 34), nor shall you say that no previous notice was given 
you. So be on your guard. 

1260 The future infinitive, both active and passive, is often expressed 
by the circumlocution of f8r8 with fit and an imperfect subjunc- 
tive* (called the periphrastic future) : as, 

SpEro fSre ut contingat id nobis (Cic. Tusc. I. 34. 82), 1 trust 
that we are destined to have this happiness. 

PompEius dixErat fore titi exercltus Caesilris pellfirCttir (Caes. 
B. C. in. 86), Pompey had foretold that Caesar's army would 
be routed. 

1261 The participle in turo with fuissS is exclusively used as a hypo- 
thetical tense : as, 

An PompEium censes tribus suis cons&latlbus laetaturum fuisse, 
si sclret se in solltudlne Aegyptiorum trucldatum Irl ? (Cic. 
de l)iv. ii. 9. 22) or do you think that Pompey would have 
gloried in his three consulships, if he had known that he was 
to be butchered in a desert of Egypt ? 

• This construction is the only one where the verb has no participle 
in turo. Observe however that the periphrastic future differs from the 
simple future by being unlimited in point of time. 
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Nisi nuntil ds uictoria pgr gqultes essent all at i existlm&bant, 
ffiturum fuisse fiti oppldum SmittSretiir (Goes. B. C. ill. 
101), they were of opinion that if the news of the victory had 
not been brought by men on horseback, the town would have 
been lost. 

1262 A future passive may be expressed by the impersonal passive 
infinitive of i- go and the accusative supine : as, 

Arbltrantur sS bgnlflcos ulsum Irl (Cic. de Off. I. 14. 43), they 
think they shall be considered kind. • 

1263 A future-perfect passive is at times expressed by the infinitive 
fSrS and the perfect passive participle : as, 

Dsbellatum mox fbrg rSbantfir (Liv. xxm. 13), they thought 
that the war would be shortly brought to a close, t 


PARTICIPLES AND VERBAL SUBSTANTIVES. 

1264 Participles are partly like adjectives, partly like verbs. Like 
adjectives they agree with some noun in case, gender and number. 
On the other hand they are derived from verbs, denote an act, and 
govern the same case as the verb from which they are derived. 
The tense or time of a participle depends upon the verb which it 
accompanies. 

1265 The participle in enti is an imperfect, and corresponds to the 
English participle in ing : as, 

G&bernator clauom tgnens sgdet in puppl (Cic. de Sen. 6. 17), 
the pilot holding the tiller sits on the stem; — i.e. the pilot 
holds the tiller and sits at the stem. Here tgnens refers 
to present time, because sgdet is present. 

ArantI Cincinnati) nuntiatumst eum dictatorem essg factum 
(Cic. de Sen. 16.56), word was brought to Cincinnatus plough- 
ing, that he had been made dictator ; — i. e. as Cincinnatus 
was ploughing, word was brought to him that he had been 
made dictator. Here grants refers to past time, because 
nuntiatumst is past. 

* More literally, ‘ that people are going to look upon them as kind.’ 
The beginner should take care not to confound this supine with the per- 
fect passive participle. 

t For the significations of the tenses see also §§ 509, 511, 512, 513. 

x 
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Croesfis HSlyn pSnStrans magn&m peruortBt 8pfim uim (quoted 
by Cic. de Div. n. 66. 115), Crams penetrating to the Haigs 
will overturn a mighty power; — i. e. when Croesus shall 
penetrate to the Halys, he will overturn a mighty power. 
Here pSnStrans refers to future time, because peruortet is 
future. 

The participle in enti is often best translated by the conjunc- 
tions as, whilst, &c., with the proper tense of the indicative mood. 

1266 The participle in enti is sometimes used where the act is com- 
pleted, but only just completed : as, 

Rom am uSniens cSmltia Sdixit {Liv. xxiv. 7), immediately upon 
his arrival at Rome he proclaimed the day for the election. 

1267 Similarly the participle in enti is sometimes used when the act 
has not yet begun, but will commence forthwith : as, 

Discfidens In It&liam lCgutls impSrat tttl nauls rSflciendas cura- 
rent ( Caes . B. G. v. 1), immediately before setting out for 
Italy he gives orders to the lieutenants to have the ships re- 
paired. 

1268 The participle in taro* is used by the best writers rarely except 
• in connection with the verbs 8s- be and fix- be ; with the former 

to denote intention or destiny, with the latter to denote what would 
have happened under a certain hypothesis. 

1269 In Livy and the later writers it is often used at the end of the 
main clause of a sentence with the same significations : as, 

Dll&buntiir In oppldft, moenlbus s6 dcfensurl {Liv. vm. 29), 
they dip away into different towns, intending to defend them- 
selves by means of fortifications. 

LSdit mihi quantum pStuit, daturiis amplius si p<5tuisset (Plin. 
Ep. ill. 21), he gave me as much as he was able ; and would 
have given me more, if he had been able. 

1270 The perfect participle in to had probably at first only an active 
signification. It still retains this power in those verbs which are 
called reflectives or deponents, and traces of it also appear in the 
poetical construction : MembrS siib arbtito Stratus (§ 892). 

1271 Still in the ordinary language the participle in to is nearly al- 

* See §§ 517 and 702-711. 
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ways used as a passive, unless the verb whence it is formed be 
employed exclusively as a reflective or a deponent.* Thus, with 
scrJb-Srg to write, we have scripto- written, being written , having 
been written ; but with sequ-I to follow, sgcuto- having followed. 

1272 At the same time there are not a few perfect participles from 
reflective or deponent verbs which are at times used passively : as, 

SSnectutem fit fidlpiscantftr omnSs optant, eandem accussant 
fideptam ( Gic . de Sen. 2. 4), old age all pray that they may 
attain to, yet abuse when it is attained. 

Virtfis experta atqug perspectS, (Cic. p. Com. 6. 16), merit that 
has been tried and proved. 

Partltof exercltu (Caes. B. G. vi. 33), having divided his army. 

Euersio exsScr&tae cdlumnae (Cic. Phil. I. 2. 6), the overthrow of 
the accursed pillar. J 

1272. 1 Although, when the simple verb is not transitive, the passive 
is commonly used only as an impersonal, still the poets take liber- 
ties in this respect, especially in the perfect participle : as, 

Triumph&tae§ gentSs ( Virg. G. m. 33), nations that have been 
triumphed over. 

1273 A few participles in to from deponents appear at times to be 
used as imperfects : as, fipgr&to-, fSriato-, uso-, sScuto-, uecto-, 
sSlIto-, <fec. Thus, 

Vldit se SpSratum (Tac. Ann. n. 14), he saw himself sacrificing 
(in a dream). 

Concl&mant sficil laetum paefinS. sScuti ( Virg. A. x. 738), his 
comrades following pour forth the happy paean. 

1274 The participle in to is at times used with the verb hfibe- have, 
by which circumlocution a sort of perfect indicative of the active 
voice is produced : as, 

Hfibes iam st&tutum quid tlhi Sgendum pfitSs (Cic. ad Fam. iv. 

* Still there are exceptions. Cenato- is equivalent to guum cenauis- 
set, and has nothing of the passive signification. Other exceptions are 
pranso-, polo-, nupta-, exoso-, iurato-, coniurato-, adulto-, &c. See also 
§§ 392 , 393 . 

+ Literally ‘ his army having been divided.’ 

X Others are comitato-, confesso-, emenso-, emerito-, pacto-, perfuncto-, 
populate-, Sec. 

§ But for the simple verb, triumphare de gentibus. 
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2. 4), you have at last determined what course you deem it 
right to pursue. 

Rom5ni in Asia pgcunias magnas colWcatas h&bent {Cic. p. leg. 
Man. 7. 18), Romans have invested large sums of money in 
Asia.* 

1275 The participle in to is used with the futures of the verbs da- 
give and redd- give lack, so as to form a future perfect ; but the 
phrase further denotes that the act is done for another person : as, 

Sic strStas lSgiSnes Latin Orum dibs, quemadmSdum legatum 
iScentein uldetls {Liv. vm. 6), I will lay the legions of the 
Latins low for you, just as you see their ambassador lying on 
the ground. 

Hoc 6go tlbi ecfcctum reddam {Ter. And. iv. 2. 20), this 1 will 
effect for you. 

1276 The participle in to in agreement with a substantive is largely 
used, where the English language commonly prefers an abstract 
noun. Thus, 

Barbaras eum 8b iram iuterfectl dSmlni obtruncauit {Liv. xxi. 
2), a barbarian cut him down out of revenge for the murder 
of his master. 

MaiCr ex clulbas amissis d81or quam laetltia fusls hostlbus fuit 
{Liv. iv. 17), there was more sorrow for the loss of their fellow- 
countrymen than delight at the rout of the enemy. 

Ab condlta urbe ad llbgratam {Liv. i. 60), from the foundation 
of the city to its liberation. 

Post nat5s hSmInB8 {Cic. Brut. 62.224), since the creation of 
man. 

1277 The neuter nominative of the participle in to is occasionally 
used (by Livy for example) as the subject of a verb. Thus, 

Auditum omnem exercltum prSflciscI laetltiam ingentem fecit 
{Liv. xxviii. 26), the hearing that the whole army was setting 
out caused unbounded joy . 

Dgggngr&tum In aiils artlbiis huic quSquS dgcSri offScit {Liv. 
I. 63), his degeneracy in other qualities stood in the way of 
his credit in this respect also. 

* More literally ‘ they have large sums invested.’ From this con- 
struction arose the formation of the perfect in the languages derived from 
the Latin. 
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Diu nou perlltatum tBnuSrat dictatorem ne antB inCrldiem sig- 
num d&rS posset (Liv. vn. 8), a long delag in obtaining a 
successful issue to the sacrifices had prevented the dictator from 
giving the signal before noon. 

1278 The ablative of the participle in to is used at times as an abla- 
tive absolute with a whole sentence for its substantive : as, 

ExpBsIto quid Inlqultas 13cl posset {Cues. B. G. vn. 52), having 
explained to them what consequences unfavourable ground 
could produce. 

Edicto ut qulcunque ad uallum tendBret pro hoste h&bBrBtiir 
(Liv. x. 36), having proclaimed that whoever made for the 
entrenchment would be dealt with a* an enemy. 

PermissO seu dlcBrS prius seu audlrS mallet, ItS, coepit (Liv. 
xxxiv. 31), permission having been given him to speak first 
or to listen, as he preferred , he began thus. 

Audlto Marcium in Clllciam tendBrB (Hal. Fragm. v.), having 
heard that Marcius was hastening into Cilicia. 

1279 The ablative of the participle in to* is occasionally used abso- 
lutely even without a noun : as, 

Non est peccatS mi ignosci aecum (Ter. Hec. v. 1. 10), I am 
not entitled to be forgiven if I offend (more literally, an of- 
fence having been committed). 

1280 An ablative of the participle in to, with or without a noun in 
agreement, is used with Sptts estf : as, 

Nihil Brat cur prSpBrato Bpiis esset (Cic. p. Mil. 19. 49), there 
was no reason why they need make haste. 

Prius quam inclpias, consulto ; 6t ubi cons&luBris, mature facto 
Bpiis est (Sal. Cat. 1), before you commence, you must delibe- 
rate; and when you have deliberated, you must act with due 
haste. 

1281 As the Latin language is for the most part without a participle 
for the perfect active, the following circumlocutions arc in use. 

a. The ablative absolute : as, 

• Some ablatives of this kind have virtually become adverbs : as, au- 
spicalo, litato, &c. 

f Fsus est is found with the ablative of the participle in to in the older 
writers. The construction is consistent with the use of the same phrases 
in connection with other ablatives. See § 999. 
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II ac parts copiarum aucta ItSrum cum SSblnis confllglttlr (Liv. 
I. 37), having increased this part of his forces , he engages 
again with the Sabines. 

b. Quum with the past-perfect subjunctive, or Gbi with the 
simple perfect indicative : as, 

Quum ab sgdS sua prdslluisset &m8u8rique &b altaribus ittuSnem 
iussisset {Liv. n. 12), having leapt down from, his seat and 
ordered the young man to be moved away from the altars. 

Vbi e3 uenit, pr8p8 tribunal constltit {Liv. ii. 12), having 
arrived there, he at once posted himself near the tribunal. 

c. An accusative of the perfect passive participle dependent 
upon the main verb : as, 

Galium caesum* torquS spBliauit {Liv. vi. 42), having slain the 
Gaul, he stripped him of his collar. 

1282 The participle in to is a perfect, and its tense or time depends 
upon the verb which it accompanies. Thus, 

a. Omnia quae dlco dS Planci5, dlco expertiis in nobis {Cic. p. 
Plane. 9. 22), all that I say about Plancius, I say having 
made trial of him in my own person. Here expertfis is a 
present-perfect, because dlco is a present — I have had 
experience of his great worth, and therefore speak with 
certainty. 

b. ConsScuths id qu8d Snlmd propSsuSrat, rSceptuI can! iussit 
{Coes. B. G. vn. 47), having obtained what he had proposed 
to himself, he ordered the signal for retreat to be sounded. 
Here consScutQs is a past-perfect, because iussit is a past 
— He had obtained what he wished, and so he sounded a 
retreat. 

c. Non admissl, Karthaglnem prOtlnfis ibunt {Liv. xxi. 9), if 
not admitted, they will proceed straightway to Carthage. Here 
admissl is a future-perfect, because ibunt is a future ; and 
indeed if the conjunction si be used, the phrase will at once 
become : si admissl nOn Grunt. Thus the perfect participle 
which accompanies a future tense is far from expressing a 
fact. 

1283 The gerund is a neuter substantive in endo which denotes the 

• Often a better translation is effected by two verbs : as , 4 he slew him 
and stripped him &c.’ 
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action or state expressed by the verb. It differs from the infini- 
tive, in that it is declinable, and that through all the cases (in- 
cluding, what is commonly omitted, the nominative). Also like 
an ordinary substantive it may be governed by some few preposi- 
tions (In, 5b, de, ex, rarely prO, with the ablative ; and with the 
accusative by 5d, 8b, intSr, rarely In, circa, ante). 

Nom. Iflugnl p&randum, sSni Qtendumst (Sen. Ep. 36), earning 
belongs to the young , using to the old man, 

Acc. E8mo 8d intellggendum natust (Cic. de Fin. II. 13. 40), man 
is born to understand. 

Oen. Dlcendl difflcultatem pertlmesclt (Cic. de Or. I. 26. 120), he 
dreads the difficulty of speaking. 

Deus bSuem &randl caussa fScit (Cic. N. D. n. 14.37), Ood 
made the ox for the purpose of ploughing. 

Dot. Telum fgdiendo ftcumlnatum (Plin. xi. 2), a weapon pointed 
for digging. 

Abl. Virtutes cernuntiir In &gendo (Cic. Part. Or. 23. 78), the manly 
virtues are seen in action. 

1284 The simple ablative of the gerund is used at times in such a 
manner that the nominative of the ordinary imperfect participle 
might be substituted for it : as, 

Miscendo* consilium prgcesqug, nunc OrSbant nS se exiil&rg 
p&tSrgtur, nunc mSnebant n8 mOrem pellendl r5g8s Inultum 
slngret (Liv. n. 9), mixing advice and entreaties together, 
they one moment begged him not to suffer them to remain in 
exile, another warned him not to leave the practice of expelling 
kings unpunished. 

1285 The gerund is followed by the same case as the verb to which 
it belongs : as, 

Viam quam nobis quSque ingrSdiundumst (Cic. de Sen. 2. 6), 
the road which we also have to travel. 

Suo quoiqug iudlciost utendum (Cic. N. I), ill. 1. 1), each must 
use his own judgment. 

DiSlectlcast ars u6ra ac falsS dliudlcandl (Cic. de Or. n. 38. 
157), logic is the art of judging between truth and falsehood. 

* Equivalent to miscentes. It is probably to this use of the gerund 
that the Italian and Spanish languages are indebted for their imperfect 
participle in ndo. So also reportando (Liv. xxv. 8. 10), omnia temptando 
(Sal. Jug. 70). 
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TribuendO guom quoiqug (Cic. de Off. I. 5. 14), by allotting to 
every man what belongs to him. 

Mi3rt m&luit falsura f&teudo (Cic. Part. Or. 14. 50), he preferred 
to die through confessing a falsehood. 

1 286 The gerund being a substantive may also have a genitive after 
it (but this usage seems limited to the genitive of the gerund) : as, 

Reiciundl trium iudlcum l6ges ComCliae f&ciunt pStestatem 
(Cic. xi. Yerr. ii. 31. 77), the Cornelian laws give the power 
of challenging* three jurymen. 

Ego 8iu8 uldendl cttpldtts (Ter. Hec. 3. 3. 12), I desirous of 
seeing* her. 

Sul purgandlf causa (Cats. B. Q. iv. 13), for the sake of clear- 
ing* themselves. 

1287 Gerundive. — When a noun in the accusative!)! would accom- 
pany the gerund, the construction is commonly altered so that 
this noun takes the case of the gerund, and the gerund, now called 
a gerundive, takes the number and gender of the noun : as, 

Dlllgentla cSlendast n6bls (Cic. Or. n. 35. 148), we must culti- 
vate a habit of precision. 

Coniungo m0 cum hSmlnS m&gls ad uastandam§ ItSliam quam 
ad uincendum p&rato (Cic. ad Att. vm. 16), I am uniting 
myself with a man who is better prepared for devastating 
Italy than for concluding the war victoriously. 

NSqug res ullS, quae ad placandos§ deos pertlnCret praetermis- 
sast (Cic. in Cat. in. 8. 20), nor was any thing omitted which 
was thought likely to appease the gods. 

• The insertion of the preposition ‘ of’ after these participles would 
make the phrases vulgar ; but a vulgar phrase is generally an old one. In 
fact the formation of the Latin participle in endo from an abstract sub- 
stantive called the gerund is exactly parallel to the origin of our own 
participle in ing from a substantive in ing. With us the substantive 
was the older form ; and the use of the participle originated in such a 
phrase aB, ‘ the house was a-building’ (i. e. 4 in building'), 4 1 was a-hunt- 
ing of a hare.’ 

f The pronominal genitives in i, even when they refer to a plural 
noun, require that the gerund should be a genitive singular. 

X The same construction is also admissible with the four reflective 
verbs, ut- 4 use,’ fru- 4 enjoy,’ fung- ' discharge,’ and poll- 4 make oneself 
master.’ 

§ All the best Mss. have uastandam and placandos, as Madvig has 
pointed out ; not, as our editions, uastandum, placandum. 
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Inlt& sunt cousllia urbis delendae, ciuium trucldandoruin, uo- 
mlnis Romani extinguendl (Cic. p. Mur. 37. 80), plans were 
formed for destroying the city, butchering the citizens, extin- 
guishing the Roman nation. 

1288 The two constructions of the neuter gerund with a noun de- 
pendent upon it, and the gerundive in agreement with the noun, 
are not to be used indifferently. The construction with the gerund 
was the earlier one, and so belonged to the older writers*, but still 
maintained its ground in certain phrasesf. In those which are 
commonly considered the best writers, the construction with the ' 
gerundive was for the most part preferred^. Indeed, when the 
phrase is attached to a preposition governing the accusative, the 
gerundive construction is adopted almost without exception. 

1289 The use of the gerundive with the accusative is very common 
after the verbs Idea-, condiic-, cura-, rSdlm-, da-, susclp-, <fcc. : as, 

Monhmentum el marmdreum f&ciundum ldcanmt (Cic. ad Fam. 
iv. 12. 3), they placed the making a marble monument in his 
hands, i. e. they contracted with him that he should build the 
monument. 

Cdlumnam conduxCrat fSciundam (Cic. de Div. n. 21. 47), he 
had undertaken the erection of a pillar, or he had contracted 
to erect. 

Pontem In Ar&rl faciendum curat (Caes. B. G. i. 13), he has a 
bridge built over the Arar. 

1290 The gerundive is often omitted in these phrases for the sake of 
brevity : as, 

Si Rhddiis turpg non est portorium 18c&rS§, ne Hermacreontl 
quldem turpest conducCrS (i. e. exlgendum understood) 
(Cic. de Inv. I. 30. 47), if it is not disgraceful in the Rho- 

* Mihi hac noctu agitandumst utgilias (Plaut. Trin tv. 2. 27), * I have 
to keep watch to-night aetemas poenas in morte timendumst (Lucr. I. 
112), ‘they have to dread eternal punishment when dead.’ 

t See §§ 1285, 1286. 

I Madvig has carefully examined this question in his Opuscula, i. 
380, &c. He there points out that in the phrase ad occupandum Veson- 
tionem (Caes. B. G. i. 38) there is no violation of the rule, Vesontionem 
being masculine, like Narbo Martius in the same country. 

§ Hence the connection between the two significations of locare, to 
place' and 4 to let,’ the latter alone surviving in the French touer. 
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dians to let the port dues, neither is it disgraceful in Herma- 
creon to farm them. 

Ansgribus clb5ri& IScantilr (i.e. praebendS. understood) (Cic. 
p. Rose. Am. 20. 56), the providing food for the ( sacred) 
geese is farmed out. 

1291 This construction is used with impgra- impose*, the gerundive 
being always omitted : as, 

Equltgs impgrat clultatlbfis (i.e. c5gend5s understood) (Caes. 
B. Q. vi. 4), he imposes upon the states the providing horse- 
soldiers, or he commands them to provide him with cavalry. 

1292 The genitive of the gerundive is usedt to denote a tendency, 
fitness or purpose, more particularly in connection with the verb 
gs- he : as, 

Quae diutlnae obsldionis tSlgrandae sunt ( Liv . xxx. 9), what- 
ever is of use for mpporting a long blockade. 

Quae tgmgre Sglt&uSrant, e& prOdendi impgrl R5mS.nl, tra- 
dendae Hannlb&ll uictSriae grant (Liv. xxvn. 9), the hasty 
measures they had taken, tended to sacrifice the Roman empire, 
to betray the victory into the hands of Hannibal. 

CStgra in dugdgcim t&bfilis mlnuendl sunt sumptus (Cic. de 
Leg. n. 23. 59), the other regulations in the twelve tables have 
for their object a diminution of expense. 

Arm& cSpit, non pr6 sua iniuria, sed lggum ac llbertatis sub- 
uertendaej (Sal. Fragm. Or. Philippi c. Lep.), he has taken 
up arms, not to avenge any wrong done to himself, but to up- 
set our laws and our liberties. 

1293 The dative§ also of the gerundive is used to denote fitness or 
purpose : as, 

Qu&sl firmandae u&letQdlni in Campaniam concessit (Tac. Ann. 
in. 31), he retired into Campania as if to improve his health. 

• That this is the literal translation of impera- is consistent with the 
translation of separa-, dispara-, compara-, appara-, 4 put apart, in dif- 
ferent places, together, before a person.’ 

t Particularly by Livy. 

J This construction is commonly explained, but whether rightly is 
doubtful, by an ellipsis of caussa. It often occurs in Tacitus. 

§ Tacitus has even the ablative in this Bense : explenda simulations, 
Ann. xiv. 4. 
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Qui SnSrI fgrendo grant (Liv. n. 9), such as were capable of 
bearing the burden. 

Nec soluendo aeri SlignS respubllca Srat (Liv. xxxi. 13), nor 
was the state in a condition to pay its debts. 

DSuemuIros Sgr5 SamnltX mfitiendS dluldendoqug creat (Liv. 
xxxi. 4), he appoints ten commissioners for the purpose of 
measuring and dividing the Samnite territory.* 

1295 The construction of the gerundive with the verb 8s- be, in the 
sense of duty, is only a particular case of what has been already 
noticed in § 966, and the dative of the person in fact belongs to 
the verb 8s rather than to the gerundive, f Thus, 

Vt tlbi ambulandum, ungendum, sic mihi dormiendum (estj) 
(Cic. ad Att. ix. 7. 7), as you must walk, must anoint your- 
self, so I must deep ; — which would be more literally trans- 
lated, as walking, as anointing bdongs to you, so does sleeping 
to me. 

1296 The frequent use of the gerund and gerundive with 8s- be, in 
the sense of duty or fitness ,§ led the mind at last to attach the 
notion of duty to the gerundive itself, so that the latter is at times 
used as an equivalent of an adjective in bUi. Thus, 

Nec t5, iuu8nis m8m8rand8, sllebo ( Virg. A. x. 793), nor thee, 
ever-memorable youth, will 1 pass by in silence. 


* The last three phrases are common. See § 984. 

f So in such a phrase as legionem in Marinos ducendam Fabio dedit 
(Caes. B. G. v. 24), the dative Fabio is dependent not upon ducendam, 
but upon dedit ; and again, the accusative after dedit is not legionem, but 
legionem ducendam, • the duty of conducting the legion.’ But although 
the dative case commonly accompanies the gerund and gerundive, yet 
there are occasional examples even in Cicero where ab and the ablative 
occur, especially when the verb takes a dative of its own, and a second 
dative in the sense of the agent would cause ambiguity. Thus, quibus 
est a uobis consulendum (Cic. p. leg. Man. 2.6), ‘whose interests you 
must consult.’ 

X Est mihi admits the translation, ‘ I have and precisely in the same 
way, est mihi ambulandum may be well translated by * I have to walk.’ 
Thus the origin of the dative in this phrase is without difficulty. 

§ The notion of possibility is sometimes expressed by the participle 
in endo, but it occurs in the best writers only with a negative or uix : as, 
malum uix ferendum (Cic. de Fin. iv. 19.53), ‘an evil scarcely to be 
endured.’ For the use of this participle with fu- ‘ be’ in hypothetical 
sentences, see §§ 715-721. 
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1297 The phrases denoting duty at the same time refer commonly 
to the future time for the performance of the act ; and indeed 
generally, as the gerund or gerundive is strictly an imperfect, the 
completion of the act must belong to future time. Hence the 
idea of futurity gradually attached itself to this form, and gram- 
marians have given it, though inaccurately, the name of a future 
participle. That it is truly an imperfect* is well seen in such 
phrases as : 

Int6r agendum ( Virg. Buc. ix. 24), while driving. 

In p&tria delenda occupati et sunt et fugrunt (Cic. de Off. r. 
17. 57), they both are and have been for some time occupied in 
blotting out their fatherland from, the face of the world. 

1298 The so-called verbal adjective in bundo is really a participle, 
and so sometimes found with an accusative : as, 

Vltabundus castra hostium ( Liv . xxv. 13), carefully avoiding 
the enemy's camp. 

1299 The verbal substantive in tu is used in the accusative! after 
verbs of motion to denote the object : as, 

Ad Caesarem gratulatum conuengrunt ( Cues . B. 0. i. 30), they 
came from different quarters to Caesar to congratulate him. 

Quinqug cohortls frumentatum mlsit (Goes. B. G. vi. 36), he 
sent Jive cohorts to get com. 

Id rescltum Irl credit {Ter. Ad. i. 1. 45), he believes that people 
are going to find it out, or he believes that it will be found out. 

1300 It governs the same case as the verb from which it is derived : 
as, 

Pacem pgtltum oratores mittunt {Liv. i. 15), they send ambas- 
sadors to seek peace. 

Lggatos mittunt rogatum auxllium {Caes. B. G. 1 . 11), they send 
ambassadors to ask aid. 

1301 The verbal substantive in tu is used in the ablative with cer- 
tain adjectives : as, 

* Something like an imperfect participle is seen in the sc-called ad- 
jective secundo- (i. e. sequendo-) ‘ following, second.’ 

! This accusative of the verbal in tu is often called the supine active, 
and the ablative of the same the supine passive ; but there is nothing 
passive in the latter, and therefore the distinction is inappropriate. A 
similar error exists in our own language in the foolish practice now be- 
ginning to prevail of saying, ‘ a house to be let,’ instead of ‘ a house to let.’ 
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DifflcIlS dictu est (Cic. de Off. n. 14. 48), it is difficult to say 
(literally, in the saying). 

Optimum factu est (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 3. 1), it is the best thing 
to do. 

The verbal in tion sometimes governs the same case as the verb 
from which it is derived : as, 

Iustltia est obtempSratio scriptis lgglbis (Cic. de Leg. 1 . 15. 42), 
justice is obedience to written laws. 

DSmum rSdltionis spC sublata (Ca.es. B. G. I. 5), the hope of 
returning home having been taken away. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

Ab (or a before some consonants) seems to have signified ori- 
ginally proximity ; and hence it was well suited to denote the 
quarter from which an action commenced, and therefore the source 
and origin of things. Thus it signifies : 

a. The quarter at or near which , expressed by at, in, on, <fcc. : as, 
A fronte St ab sinistra parts nudatis castrls (Caes. B. G. ii. 23), 

the camp being laid bare in front and on the left. 

Gallia ab Ssqu&nls et HeluStils adtingit RhSnum (Caes. B. G. 

I. 1), Oallia reaches to the Rhine at the parts occupied by the 
Sequani and Hdvetii. 

Isthmus duS in&ria &b occ5.su St ortu solis flnltlmS, dlrimlt 
(Liv. xlv . 28), the isthmus divides two adjoining seas on the 
west and the east. 

A m&tri PompSium arctisslmo contingSbat grSdu (Suet. Aug. 

4), he was very nearly related to Pompey on the mother's side. 
Apud socrum tuam prSpe a mels aedlbus sSdebas (Cic. in Pis. 

II. 26), you were sitting at your mother-in-law's near my 
house. 

b. With the verb sta- stand, &c., by, on the side of, in favour 
of: as, 

Nemo a sSnatu et bSnorum caussa stStit constantiiis (Cic. Brut. 
79. 273), no one stood more firmly by the senate and the cause 
of good men. 

HSc nihllO m&gls &b aduorsariis quam a nobis f&clt (Cic. de 
Inv. I. 48. 90), this teUs no more for our opponents than for 
us. 
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Vide ne hoc tStum Bit a ms (Cic. de Or. i. 13. 56), have a care 
le*t the whole of this argument he in my favour. 

c. In, in respect of, in point of, as regards : as, 

Sfimfis gnim impftr&tl, cum 9. mllltlbus turn ft pgchnift (Cic. ad 
Att. vn. 16. 3 ),for roe are indeed unprepared, not merely in 
point of troops, but even of money. 

AntOnifis ftb gqultfttfi firmtts essS dlcSbfttiir (Cic. ad Pam. x. 
16. 2), Antony was said to be strong in cavalry. 

d. The department in which the services of an officer or servant 
are called for, and thus arises a name for the office : as, 

HCmlnSs h&bet qu6s ftb gpistfllls et llbellls et rfttionlbiis appel- 
lat (Tac. Ann. xv. 35), he has persons whom he ccdls secre- 
taries, registrars, accountants. 

PhllBmSnem, ft mftnu seruum, simpllcl mortS phniit (Suet. 
Jul. 74), his amanuensis Philemon he punished by simply 
putting to death. 

AntiSchus Ti. Claudl Caesftrls ft bibliSthBcft (Inscr. ap. Grut. 
684. 6), Antiochus, librarian to Tiberius Claudius Caesar. 

e. At, in reference to time : as, 

Summissiis a prtmd, post exsultfiuit audftcifis (Cic. Or. 8. 26), 
subdued at first, he afterwards burst out in a bolder style. 

f. From, the point of departure : as, 

Mftturat ftb urbS prSflciscI (Caes. B. G. I. 7), he hastens to set 
out from the city. 

Ab R6ma lSgfttl uBnBrunt (Liv. xxi. 9), ambassadors came from 
Rome. 

g. With, after verbs signifying commencement : as, 

Caedls Inltium fScisset ft m8 (Cic. Phil. v. 7. 20), he would have 
made a beginning of the massacre with me. 

Ab his sermo drltur, respondet Laelihs (Cic. de Am. i. 6), with 
these the conversation commences, Laelius replies. 

h. From, the commencement of time : as, 

Ab hOrft septlma ad uespSrum pugnfttum est (Caes. B. G. i. 26), 
the battle continued from one o' dock until evening. 

Tufts Sp is t Sifts ft prlmo 16go (Cic. ad Att. ix. 6.5), I am reading 
your letters from the beginning. 
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Qulbiis a pugris dsdltl fulmtts ( Cic . de Or. i. 1.2 ), to which we 
have been devoted from our boyhood. * 

i. From , the commencement of a series : as, 

Carne&dSs est quartus &b ArcMla (Cic. Acad. II. 6. 16), Car- 
neades is fourth in the line from Arcesilas. 

j. Immediate succession of time, translated by with, after: as, 

Ab his praeceptis contionem dimisit (Liv. xuv. 34), with these 

injunctions he dismissed the assembly. 

Ab hoc sermonS prSfect&s est (Liv. xxn. 40), immediatdy after 
this conversation he set out. 

k. With verbs signifying to pay, the source whence the money 
proceeds : as, 

Tibi quod dsbet, ab EgnatiO soluet (Cic. ad Att. vn. 18. 4), 
what he owes you, he will pay by a draft on Eynatius. 

Rellquam pScuniam a F&bgrio rSpraesentablm&s (Cic. ad Att. 
xn. 25), the rest of the money we will pay at once by drawing 
on Faberius. 

l. With personal pronouns and the names of persons, from their 
house: as, 

A. Unde est ? B. A nbbls (Ter. And. iv. 4. 15), A. Where did it 
come from f B. From our house. 

Ab Andriast ancilla haec (Ter. And. in. 1.3), this maid-servant 
is from the Andrian woman's house. 

Haec cistella, nAmnam hinc ab nobis domost ? (Plant. Cist, 
iv. 1. 6) this casket, pray did it come from our house here ? 

m. A motive, from, out of, in consequence of: as, 

Tanto ardSrS mllltum est tlsiis ab Ira inter condlcidnes pads 
interfectae statidnls (Liv. xxiv. 30), he was so warmly sup- 
ported by his soldiers , from their anger at the troops on guard 
having been killed during a negociation. 

N6n a cfipIdltatB s6lum ulciscendi agrum nostrum inuadent 
(Liv. v. 5), rwt merely from the desire of revenge will they 
invade our territory. 

n. The agent with passive verbs, expressed by the preposition 
by: as, 


* Literally * from boys,' an idiom which agrees with our own. 
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Ab socits unYc6 dlllgebatfir (Cic. p. Plano. 9. 24), he was most 
highly esteemed by his colleagues. 

A me tu coactus es confltSrl ( Cic. n. Yerr. v. 30.76), you were 
compelled by me to confess. 

o. What is considered as an agent, with intransitive verbs : as, 

Mitre 8. s5lS collucet (Cic. Acad. Pr. IX. 33. 105), the sea is made 

a mass of light by the sun. 

Nihil est uitlentiiis, a quo intfireat (Cic. Acad. Post. I. 7. 29), 
there is nothing stronger (than itself) by which it may be de- 
stroyed. 

p. Removal, separation, distance, expressed commonly by from : 
as, 

Ab delectatione omnl nSgotils impgdlm&r (Cic. p. Mur. 19.39), 
we are prevented from taking any amusement by business. 

Proxlm&s a tectls ignis dsfendltttr aegre (Ov. Rem. Am. 625), 
an adjoining fire is warded off from buildings with difficulty. 

Ab Inlmlcorum audacia telisquiS ultam defender® (Cic. p. Mil. 
2 . 6 ), to defend our lives against the audacity and weapons of 
our enemies. 

Ipse fib herum turpltudlne fibhorrebat (Cic. p. Sest. 62. 112), 
he himself turned away in horror from the baseness of these 
men. 

Mllifi passuum tria fib eorum castris castrfi ponlt (Caes. B. G. 
I. 22), he pitches his camp three miles from their camp. 

Obs. In many of these constructions a mere ablative is suffi- 
cient (see § 1023), but before persons the preposition fib is required. 

q. Ab is sometimes placed before the measure of the distance, 
instead of the place measured from : as, 

Ab mlllbus passuum octS uento tiSnBbantiir (Caes. B. G. iv. 
22 ), they were detained by the wind eight miles off. 

resltis castris a mlllbus passuum quindecim auxllia expectarfi 
constituent (Caes. B. G. vi. 7), having encamped at a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles, they resolve to wait for the allied troops .* 

1304 In composition with verbs fib denotes, a. removal, absence : as, 
auffir- carry away, fibfis ■ be absent ; hence fibut- (r.) use up. b. down : 

* See Mntthiae's Greek Grammar, Transl. n. 878, oto otoSiuv rer- 

TdpaKOUTCL T TJi BoXcltttjs. 
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sis, able- or ablci- (abilci-) throw down , absorbe- suck down, abs- 
triid-* thrust down, affllg-* dash down, appBs- or SpSs-* set down.i 

In composition with adjectives Sb denotes absence, difference : 
as, amenti- or ament- without mind, mad, absCno- cut of tune or 
time. 

1305 Ad signifies — a. Motion to (i. e. up to, not into) : as, 

Exercltum ad C&slllnuin duclt (Liv. xxiii. 17), he leads his 
army to ( the walls of) Gasilinum. 

MunltiSnem ad flumen perduxSrat {Goes. B. C. hi. 66), he had 
carried the fortification to the ( bank of the) river. 

h. To what time : as, 

Ad id dfibios seru&rant Snlmos (Liv. xxi. 52), up to that time 
they had kept their minds in a state of doubt. 

c. To what extent : as, 

Omnils ad unum Idem sentiunt (Cic. de Am. 23. 86), they have 
ail to a man the same fediny. 

Send "ad quattuor mllia hflmlnum CSpItolium occiipanSrS (Liv. 
m. 15), the slaves to the number of 4000 men seized the Ca- 
pital. 

IncautSs ad B&tiSt&tem trhcldabltls (Liv. xxiv. 38), unpre- 
pared as they will be, you will butcher them till you are tired. 

AdJ ulgintl matrOnis per uiatorem accltls (Liv. viii. 18), as 
many as twenty ladies having been summoned by the mes- 
senger. 

d. Direction, to, towards : as, 

Via ad CSsIllnum obsessa (Liv. xxn. 16), the road to Casilinum 
being occupied by the enemy. 

Verglt ad septemtriOnBs (Caes. B. G. i. 1), it inclines to the 
north. 

e. Purpose, for: as, 

MultS sunt finlmaduorsa herbarum ggnSra ad mors us bestiarum 
(Cic. de Div. I. 7. 13), many kinds of herbs have been dis- 
covered for the bites of beasts. 

• See § 45J.1. 

t Compare the German ab-gehen ‘ go down,’ and Sansk. ava ‘ down.’ 

t In this usage the numeral alone depends upon the preposition, the 
substantive adapting its case to the rest of the sentence. See § 1055. 1. 

T 
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Ad lados pScflniae dScemuntiir (Cic. ad Q. F. L 1. 9. 26), money 
is voted for the games. 

Ad Sgrum instruendum ulres non Brant (Liv. vx. 6), they were 
too weak (in purse) to stock a farm. 

P&lus Romanos &d insSquendum tardabat (Cues. B. G. yii. 26), 
the marsh made the Romans slow to pursue. 

f. To, in reply : as, 

Ad ills quae mS m&gis mOuSrunt respondebS (Cic. p. Cael. 11. 
27), I will reply to those other points which moved me more. 

g. In respect of, looking to : as, 

Vlr Sd usum pSrltfis, ad fortunam fslix (Cic. p. Font. 16. 43), 
a man of experience as regards the world, and favoured in 
respect to fortune. 

h. In addition to : as, 

Si ad cStgrfi uolnSra hanc quSquS pl&gam inflixissgs (Cic. in 
Vat. 8. 20), if in addition to the other wounds you had in- 
flicted this blow also. 

Ad hoc promises, barba et c&piili effSr&ugrant spSciem oris (Liv. 
II. 23), in addition to this a long beard and long hair had 
given a savage character to his f axe. 

i. By, of future time : as, 

N8s hie te ad mensem ISmuarium expectSmiis (Cic. ad Att. I. 
3. 2), we expect to see you here by the month of January. 

Nescio quid intersit iitrum nunc ugniam, Sn ad dScem annos 
(Cic. ad Att. xn. 46), I know not what it matters, whether I 
come now or ten years hence. 

j. Near, before, off, to, over (all in the sense of nearness) : as, 

Ad Geronium constltSrat bellum (Liv. xxn. 32), before Oero- 

nium the war had come to a standstill. 

Classis quae ad Slclliam 6 rat (Liv. xxvn. 22), the fleet which 
was lying off Sicily. 

, C&nunt ad tlbiam clSrorum ulrorum laudgs (Cic. Tusc. rv. 2. 3), 
they sing the praises of great men to the flute. 

Nonnunquam ad ulnum dlsertl sunt (Cic. p. Cael. 28. 67), they 
are sometimes eloquent over their wine. 

k. In comparison to, by the side of: as, 
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Nihil ad nostram hanc {Ter. E. n. 3. 69), nothing to this one of 
ours. 

Terra fid unluorsl caell complerura qu&sl puncti inst&r obtlnet 
(Cic. Tusc. I. 17.40), the earth, compared to what the whole 
heavens embrace, is as it were but a point. 

l. In accordance with, after : as, 

CS,t5 ultam ad certam r&tiOnis normam dlrlglt {Cic. p. Mur. 2. 
3), Cato shapes his life by the strict square of reason. 

Visit fid filiOrum arbltrium, n6n ad suum {Cic. p. Mur. 9.19), 
he has lived according to the pleasure of others, not his own. 

m. Among , before (in the same sense as itpfld) : as, 

Minus clfidis, cetfirum non plus finlmorum fid hostls firat {Liv. 
x. 35), there was less loss, but not more confidence among the 
enemy. 

SCnatOrum siiperbiam ad plebem crlmlnantiir {Liv. m. 9), they 
attack the tyranny of the senators before the commonalty. 

n. Immediately upon, in consequence of, at : as, 

Ad famam obsIdiCnis delectus h&berl coeptus est {Liv. ix. 7), 
at the report of a siege, a levy of troops was commenced. 

Nfic ad diici8 casum perculsfi mfigis quam irrit&ta est multltildo 
{Liv. ix. 22), and the great mass of the men were not so much 
panic-struck as roused to fury at, the accident to their chief. 

o. Before a word denoting a person, to the house of that person : 
as, 

MagnI dSmum concursus fid Afranium* fISbant {Caes. B. C. I. 
53), great crowds kept flocking to the house of Afranius. 

Nfiqufi dfimum unquam ad mS littCras mittam quin adjungam 
eas quas tlbi redd! ufilim {Cic. ad Fam. ill. 8. 10), nor shall 
I ever send letters to my own house, without adding to the 
packet a letter for you. 

Dguertit Clodiiis ad sC {Cic. p. Mil. 19. 51), Clodiusturnedout of 
the road to his own house. 

p. With a noun denoting the department in which a servant’s 
offices are looked for, whence arises a name for the office (see fib, 
§ 1303 d .) : as, 

* And this phrase is used although Afranius himself was in Spain at 
the time. See § 1303 l. 
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LIcInum seruom slbi h&buit ad m&num (Cic. de Or. in. 60. 

225), he had a slave Licinusfor his amanuensis. 

Pu6r quls ex aul& c&pillis Ad cy&thhm st&tuStiir unctis 1 ( I lor. 
Od. i. 29. 7) shall some page from the palace with perfumed 
locks be stationed beside the wine-ladle f* 

1306 Ad in composition with verbs denotes — a. motion to : as, &d-i- 
go to f approach, acced- step up to. b. addition : as, acced- be added , 
ascrlb-t enroll with. c. nearness: as, asslde- sit near, adi&ce- lie 
near, assurg- (alicui) rise to (a person), d. assent, favour : as, annu- 
nod assent, arrlde- smile on, acclama- express assent by acclamation, 
cheer. But see § 1308. 1, &c. 

1307 Aduersiis or -um (old form aduorsils or -um) is literally trans- 
lated by our to-wards. It denotes : 

a. Motion towards : as, 

Quis ha6c est, quae me adu6rsum incedit 1 (Plant. Per. n. 2. 

18) who is this woman, that is coming towards me ? 

ImpStum aduersus montem in cohortls faciunt (Goes. B. C. i. 
46), they make a charge up% the mountain upon the cohorts. 

b. Opposite, facing, before (without motion) : as, 

LSro et LCrlna aduersiis AntlpBlim ( Plin . in. 11), Lero and 
Lerina opposite Antipolis. 

Eg6ne ut te adu6rsum m6ntiar, mat4r mea ! (Plant. Aul. iv. 
7. 9), I tell a falsehood before you, mother ! 

c. Conduct towards (good or bad, friendly or unfriendly) : as, 
QuonammSdo mS gSram aduorsus Caes&rem ? (Cic. ad Pam. xi. 

27. 5) how in the world am I to bear myself towards Caesar ? 
Id gratuin fuisse adudrsura te, habeo gr&tiam (Ter. And. i. 1. 
15), that this was pleasing to yon, 1 fed grateful. 

d. To counteract, against : as, 

Sunt t&men quaedam rgmSdiS, prSpria aduersus quaedam u5- 

• In very late writers, as Vegetius, ad was used to denote the means: 
as, ad spongiam detergere (in. 4. 2), ad acutam cannam exsecare (in. 3. 
12), ad siphonem paulatim infundes (l. 10.2), ad acum pars auriculae 
signatur (in. 2. 27), perforate ad acum (ibid. 28). 
t See § 451.1. 

X He who goes up a mountain goes facing it. Compare the use of 
the ablative absolute, aduerso monte ire, and § 1320 b. 
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n8nS, (Cels. v. 27. 12), there are however certain specific reme- 
dies against certain poisons. 

e. At variance with, in opposition to : as, 

PScuniae conclliatae aduorsum leges, aduorsum rempubllcam 
(Cic. n. Yerr. in. 84. 194), money quietly obtained in oppo- 
sition to the law, in opposition to the interests of the country. 

f. Aduorsum is used adverbially with i- go &c. and a dative of 
the person : as, 

Gesso hSro meo ire aduorsum ? (Plant. Cas. m. 6. 5) why do I 
not at once go to meet my master f 

1308 Am, rarely if ever used except in composition, when it signifies, 

a. with verbs, round: as, anqulr- look round for, amplect- (r.) 
embrace, &m-Ic- or &m-Ici- throw round, b. in adjectives, on both 
sides : as, anclp- or anclplt- two-headed. 

1308. 1 Ana (=ava), used in its full form only as an adverb, and only 
in medical* * * § prescriptions, signifies distribution or each : as, 

Sacc&ri, erul polllnls, &na unciam unam (Veg. Art. Vet. in. 
65. 6), sugar, and the flour of Rack vetches, one ounce of each. 

FSlil capping, fSlil mirtl siluestris, fSlil ciiprcssi &na uncias 
tres dlllgentisslme detgrSs (ibid. in. 2.6), take of caper-leaves, 
wild-myrtle-leaves, cypress-leaves, three ounces each, and pound 
them as fine as possible. 

1308. 2 Ant up (= ava) is found only in composition. The form in which 
it appears greatly varies, a. In 3n-hela- it retains its correct form. 

b. Frequently it has the consonant assimilated to that which fol- 
lows, as in accfimtUa-, addormisc-, allSua-, a in influe-, apprehend-, 
acquiesc-, arrlg-, assicca-, attSr-. c. Sometimes the consonant is 
altogether lost, as in a-gnosc-, a-scend-. d. More commonly it is 
attracted into the form of the familiar preposition 3d, thus chang- 
ing the dental liquid for a dental mute, as in 3d3resc-, 3d6d-, 5dlm-, 
SdSlesc-, &dur-. e. Not less frequently it is attracted into the 
form of the familiar preposition In, by an easy change of the 
vowel+, as in inclp- or inclpi-, Inhorre-, intfimesc-, imbu-, ignosc-.§ 

* As the medical art at Rome was in the hands of Greeks, Greek 
words obtained admission into this part of the language. 

+ See § 834 b. and note. 

X So in, the negative prefix, corresponds to the privative av. 

§ Even Sm-tt- (bmitt-) represents the c.r. of ov-iij/u. 
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1308. 3 An up, like its equivalent ava, has the following meanings : a. 
up, as anhela- send up ( a blast of air), make a violent expiration ; 
ascend- climb up, acciimtila- heap up, adifiua- lift up and so aid, 
allSua- raise up, apprehend- take up, arrlg- erect, adaequa- raise to 
a level with, inhorre- bristle up, intumesc- swell up, instltu- set up. 
b. back, as Inhlbe- hold up or back, incllna- bend back, inflect- bend 
back, infring- refract, c. again, as agnosc- recognise, ammSne- or 
admSne- remind, adsurg-* rise up again, instaura- (=restaura-) 
celebrate anew, ingSmlna- redouble, d. reversed of a preceding act, as 
ignosc- forget, acquiesc- repose after labour, e. loosening, opening, 
as ad&pSri- open up, In&ra- plough up, infind- cleave open, plough 
up. f. commencement, as fidfima- fall in love, addormisc- fall 
asleep, aduespSrasc- begin to be dusk, ambfir- begin to bum, singe, 
imbu- wet for the first time, informa- give a first shape to, immlnu- 
impair (what was entire), inelp- or inclpi- take up, begin, g. sepa- 
ration, removal, disappearance, as fidlm-f lake up and so take away, 
ampiita- cut off, assicca- dry up, fidaresc- dry up (intr.), infring- 
break off, incld- cut off, int&besc- melt away. h. through, as fidlg- 
drive through, transfix, admisce- mix up or thoroughly, i. intensity, 
as accld- cut deep into, fidCd- eat deep into, attonde- cut ( the hair) 
dose, fid Or- bum a deep hole in, attfir- rub a deep hde in, aflflc- or 
afflci- produce a deep impression on, serioudy affect. 

1308. 4 An signifies up in the adjective accllui- uphill. 

1309 Antfi. a. Before in place : as, 

ImmSlabat antS praetorium (Cic. de Div. i. 33. 72), he was sa- 
crificing before his tent. 

AntS tribunal tuum M. Fanni, antS pSdes uostros iudlces, cae- 
dSs Srunt (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 5. 12), before your tribunal, 
Marcus Fannius, before your feet , gentlemen of the jury, 
will murders be committed. 

b. The same without a case : as, 

Fliiuiiis ab tergo, antS circfiquS uSlut rlpfi praeceps, 6 ram tii- 
miili omnem cingSbat (Liv. xxvn. 18), a river in the rear, 
in front and on the sides something like a precipitous bank 
shut in the whole circuit of the eminence. 

* See Liv. xxi. 36. 7, xxii. 2. 6, and ad-insurg - xxn. 4. 2. 
f Compare av-aipt-. 
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c. Before a person (rare) : as, 

DlcSrS caussam antS iudlcem (Cic. h Verr. 3. 9), to make a 
defence before a judge. 

d. Motion forward (without a'noun) : as, 

Vt si aut mfolbfis ingrSdiattir quls, aut nSn ante sed rCtro 
(Cic. de Fin. v. 12. 35), as if a person were to walk upon his 
hands, or to walk, not forwards, but backwards. 

e. Before in order : as, 

Quern antS mS dlllgo (Balb. ap. Cic. ad Att. yin. 15 A.), whom 
I esteem above myself. 

f. Btfore in time (which is the ordinary meaning of the word) : 
as, 

Multo antS noctem cCpias rSduxit ( Liv . xxvii. 42), long before 
night he led the forces back. 

g. Before in time without a noun : as, 

Et fsci ante et f&cio nunc (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 14. 3), 1 have done 
so before, and I do so now. 

Paucls antS diSbfls oppldum obpugnarant (Liv. xli. 11), a few 
days before (this) they had assaulted the town. 

Anno antS quam mortuost (Cic. de Am. 3. 11), the year before 
he died. 

h. This preposition, as well as post, often causes this ablative 
to be changed for an accusative by attraction, as if it depended 
upon the preposition. Thus, 

Chalcldem dies antS paucos prodldSrat (Liv. xxxi. 24), he had 
betrayed C holds a few days before. 

Sulci ante annum flunt quam ulnStS, consSrunttir (Col. v. 5), 
the furrows are made a year before the vineyards are planted. 

L&tlnae fSriae fugre antS diem tertium nSnas Mai&s (Liv. xli. 
16), the Latin festival was two days before the nones of May, 

i. e. the 5th of May. 

i. Hence another preposition may be placed before antS : as, 

Caedem conttilisti In antS diem quintum k&lendas NSvembrls 

(Cic. in Cat. i. 3. 7), the massacre you fixed for the fourth 
day before the kalends of November, i. e. October the 28th. 
i Suppllc&tio indicta est ex antS diem quintum Idtls Octobrls 
cum eO die in quinquS dies (Liv. xlv. 2), a thanksgiving 
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wag proclaimed to continue from the fourth day before the idee 
of October inclusive for five days, i. e. from the 11/A to the 
15 th of October. 

1310 AntS in composition with verbs signifies before in place, time 
and excellence : as, ante-i- walk before, live before, surpass ; antS- 
cSd-* precede in place, in time, in quality. 

1311 Apiid (Spilt) is for the most part limited to persons. It de- 
notes : 

a. Near, with places (rarely) : as, 

Apiid oppldum CybistrS castrS fScl (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 4. 4), I 
encamped near the town Cybistra. 

Apud forum modo e D&uo audiui (Ter. And. n. 1.2), 1 heard 
it just now from Darns near the forum. 

Clulcam cSronam Spud Brltanniam mgrltils Srat (Tac. f Ann. 
xvi. 15), he had earned a civic crown among the Britons. 

b. Near, with persons : as, 

In lecto Crassils Srat, 6t Spfid eum Sulplciua sSdebat (Cic. de 
Or. II. 3. 12), Crassus was on the couch, and near him Svl- 
picius was sitting. 

Apiid exercltum est (Cic. n. Verr. iv. 22. 49), he is with the 
army. 

Auet Snimiis Spild illud consilium dlcSrS (Cic. PhiL v. 5. 13), 
my soul longs to speak before that bench of judges. 

c. At the house of a person!!, even though he be away : as, 
Brutum Spiid mS fuissS gaudeo (Cic. ad Att. xv. 3. 2), I rejoice 

(to hear) that Brutus has been at my house. 

DSmi esse Spud s6se archlplrStas dixit duos (Cic. n. Verr. v. 
29.73), there were at his house, he said, two of the chief pirates. 

d. Metaphorically in one's senses : as, 

Non sum aput me (Ter. Haut. v. 1.48), I am all abroad, am 
lost, am out of my senses. 

Proin tu f&c apud te ut sies (Ter. And. n. 4. 5), do you then at 
once take care you have all your wits about you. 

* See § 451.1. 

t This use of apud with the names of countries is almost peculiar to 
Tacitus. 

! See §§ 1303/, 1305 o. 
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e. In the time of: as, 

Apud p&tres nostros (Cic. p. Mur. 36. 76), among our fathers , 
i. e. in the times of our fathers. 

Apud Baeclum prifis (Ter. E. n. 2. 16), in the preceding genera- 
tion. 

f. In the mind : as, 

Praemia Spfid m8 mlnfimum u&lent (Cic. ad Fam. i. 9. 11), 
rewards with me have very little weight. 

Apud ulroa bSnos gr&tiam consScutl sttmtts (Cic. ad Att. iv. 
1. 3), we have obtained influence with good men. 

g. In authors : as, 

Vt ille Spud Tgrentium (Cic. de Fin. v. 10. 28), like that old 
man in Terence. 

Ds sgpulcris nihil est Spud SfllSnem ampliua quam .... (Cic. 
de Leg. n. 26. 64), on the subject of sepulchres there is nothing 
in the laws of Solon more than .... 

1312 Ar (of the same meaning as &d), rarely if ever used except in 
composition*, and then it signifies — a. to : as, arcess- and arci- 
call to (you), send for ; arudca- call to (you), aruSla- fly to, aru8na- 
one lately arrived, a stranger, b. presence : as, arbltSro- a person 
present, a witness, umpire, judge ; arfu- be present (whence arfuit). 

1313 Circa, a. About, round, in reference to place : as, 

Custodes circa omnls portae miss! n5 quls urbe Sgr6dSrCtur 

(Liv. xxvm. 26), guards were sent round to all the gates to 
prevent any one from leaving the city. 

C&nes circa se h&bebat (Cic. II. Verr. I. 48. 126), he had dogs 
about him. 

b. The same without a noun : as, 

Lfip& sltiens ex montlbus qul circa sunt ad puSrilem uagltum 
cursum flexit (Liv. I. 4), a thirsty wolf out of the mountains 
which lie around, upon hearing the crying of a child turned 
its course thither. 

c. About, as to time : as, 

PostSro diS circa eaudem h5ram copias admouit (Liv. xlii. 67), 
the next day about the same hour he moved up his troops. 

* But see Plaut. True. ii. 2. 17. 
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d. About, as to number : as, 

DeindS pgr insgquentls dies circa singtLlas hSmlnas gmittendum 
(Cels. vn. 15), then during the following days about an he- 
mina is to be drawn off each day. 

e. About, upon, concerning, in reference to (chiefly in the later 
writers) : as, 

Hi circa consilium gllgendl successor^ in duas factiones scin- 
\lgbantiir (Tac. nist. I. 13), these were dividing themselves 
into two parties upon the question of electing a successor. 

1314 CircltSr. a. About, as regards place (rare) : as, 

Vt Spinor, ISca haec circltgr excldit mihi (Plant. Cist. iv. 2.7), 
I fancy it was hereabouts I dropt it. 

b. About, as to time : as, 

CircltSr Idus Sextllls pfito me id Iconium fSrS (Cic. ad Fam. 
in. 5. 4), about the ides of Sertilis, L e. August 13 th, I cal- 
culate I shall be in the neighbourhood of Iconium. 

c. About, as to number (the chief use of the word) : as, 

Dies circlter quiudScim Iter fgcgrunt (Caes. B. G. I. 15), they 
marched for about fifteen days. 

1315 Circum, round, whether in rest, or circular or other similar 
motion : as, 

Terri circum axem sS conuortlt (Cic. Acad. Pr. n. 39. 123), the 
earth turns round its axis. 

Ex ei turrl quae circum essent 8pSr& tuSrl sS possS conflsl sunt 
(Caes. B. C. n. 10), from this tower they felt confident that 
they should be able to defend the works which lay around. 

PuSros circum imlcos dlmittlt (Cic. p. Quinct. 6. 25), he sends 
the servants round to his friends. 

Paucae, quae circum illam essent, minent (Ter. E. m. 5. 33), 
a few women remain to wait upon that lady. 

1316 CIS. a. On this side of, within, as regards place : as, 

Saepe &b his cis PSdum ultraquS lSgiOnes fusae grant (Liv. v. 
35), the legions had been often routed by them on this side of 
llte Padus and beyond it. 

b. Within, in regard to time (only in Plautus) : as, 

Nfllla, faxim, cis dies paucds siet (Plant. True. ii. 3. 27), I 
would make it wholly disappear within a few days. 
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1317 Cls in the composition of adjectives signifies on this side of: 
as, clsalplno-, cisrhSn&no-, cisp&dano-, on this side the Alps, the 
Rhine, the Po. 

1318 Cltra. a. On this side of, within, as regards place : as, 

Erat Snim cum suis naulbus cltra YCliarn mlliS. passuum triS 
(Cic. ad Att. xvi. 7. 5), for he was in fact with his fleet three 
miles on this side Velia. 

b. The same without a noun : as, 

Tela hostium cltrfi c&debant ( Tac . Hist. III. 23), the missiles of 
the enemy kept falling short. 

c. Within, as to time : as, 

LScIs ullglnosis cltra k&lendiis OctSbrls sSmln&rg conuSnlt {Col. 
n. 8), on wet lands it is right to sow before the 1st of October. 

d. Short of, in degree : as, 

Peccaul cltra bcGICLs {Ov. Tr. v. 8. 23), my guilt is short of im- 
piety. 

1319 Clam and the diminutive clanciilum are used only before per- 
sons, in the sense of without their knowledge : 

a. As prepositions : as, 

Sibi nfinc uterque cfintra legiones parat 

Paterque filidsque clam alter aiterum {Plant. Cas. pr. 50), 

Against each other now are they preparing armies, 

Both sire and son, each unknown to each. 

Emptast clam uxorem et clam filium* {Plant. Merc. hi. 2. 2), 
she has been purchased unknown to my wife and unknown to 
my son. 

Alii clanciilum p&tres quae f&ciunt {Ter. Ad. L 1. 27), what 
others do without their fathers’ knowledge. 

b. They are often used adverbially without a substantive. 

1320 Contra, a. Overagainst, facing : as, 

Quinctius trans Tlbfirim contra eum l<5cum iibi nunc naualiiv 
sunt, quattuor iugSrum cSlebat Sgrum {Liu. in. 26), Quinc- 
tius was cultivating a farm of but four jugers on the other 
side of the Tiber, opposite where the dockyard now is. 

* So Ritschl from the palimpsest ; but otherwise the best Mss. have 
uxore and Jitio. 
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Asplcg-dum contra me ( Plaut . Most. v. 1. 56), just look me in 
the face. 

b. Up*: as, 

DilcgnSrifi, du<5 contra scalas fSrgbat (Plin. v. 20), he would 
carry two two-hundred weights up stairs. 

c. Metaphorically, opposition, against : as, 

Res ROmanS contra spem uOt&que Oius rCsurgSbat (Liv. xxrv. 
45), the power of Rome was rising again contrary to his hope 
and his prayers. 

d. Towards, of the feelings or behaviour : as, 

ElSphantl tantfi, narr&tur clSmentii contra minus u&lldgs tit 
<fec. (Plin. viii. 7), the kindness of the elephant towards the 
weak is said to be so great that die. 

e. The reverse (with or without a case) : as, 

In stultltia contrast (Cic. p. Clu. 31.84), in folly it is just the 
reverse. 

Quod contra fit a plBrisquS (Cic. de Off, I. 15. 49), whereas the 
contrary of this is done by most people. 

f. Weighed against (and with a dative case apparently) : as, 
Non dirust auro efintra (Plaut. Ep. ill. 3. 30), he is not dear at 

his weight in gold. 

1321 Coram. a. In the presence of, only before persons : as, 

Mihi ipsl, cOram ggngrO meo, quae dlcSre ausu’s ? (Cic. in Pis. 
6. 12) even to me, in the presence of my son-in-law, what lan- 
guage did you dare to use f 

• Prgces ad uos conuerto, disque et p&triS coram obtestOr (Tac. 

Ann. iv. 8), I turn my prayers to you, and before the gods 
and my country implore you. 

b. Frequently without a substantive : as, 

Quits! tecum cOram lOqugrer (Cic. ad Fam. n. 9. 2), as if I had 
been talking with you face to face. 

1322 Cum. a. With, chiefly in the case of persons : as, 

Vag&mur ggentes cum coniugibfis et llbOrls (Cic. ad Att. vm. 

2. 3), we wander about in poverty with our wives and children. 

* Because he who moves facing the stairs ascends them. See aduor- 
sum, § 1307 o. 
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Tecum essS uehgmenter uglim (Cic. ad Fam. t. 21. 1), I should 
be infinitely delighted to be with you. 

b. A relation between two parties is expressed by the dative of 
the chief party, and cum with the other : as, 

TScum mihi res est (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 30. 84), my dealings are 
with you. 

IntercSdunt mihi Inlmlcltiae cum istlus muligris ulrd (Cic. p. 
CaeL 13.32), there is a disagreement existing between me and 
the husband of that woman. 

c. With or in, in the sense of wearing : as, 

Nolo me in uia Cum hac ueste uideat (Ter. E. v. 2. 67), I must 
not have him see me in the street in this dress. 

CSnauit cum tdga pulla (Cic. in Vat. 13. 31), he dined in a black 
toga. 

Ipse essS cum tSlo (Sal. Cat. 27), he himself went about armed. 

d. Two nouns are at times united by cum, so as to have a 
common predicate or adjective or genitive attached to them : as, 

IpsS dux cum aliquot princlplbus capiuntiir (Liv. xxi. 60), the 
general himself with a considerable number of the leading men 
are taken. 

A'bin hinc in malkn rem cum suspicione istfic scelus? (Ter. 
And. II. 1. 17) go and be hanged, you and your suspicions, 
you scoundrel. 

PSdem cum uocS rgpressit ( Virg. A. II. 378), he checked his foot, 
and checked his voice. 

Indult albos cum uitta crlnls (Virg. A. vn. 417), she puts on 
locks and fillet white alike. 

Clmlnl cum montS lacum (Virg. A. vn. 697), the lake and 
mountain of Ciminus. 

, e. With, denoting coincidence of time : as, 

SummI puSrorum amores saepe una cum praetexta pBnuntfir 
(Cic. de Am. 10. 33), the strongest attachments of boys are 
often laid aside together with (at the same time as) the pree- 
texta. 

Partter cum ortu eOliB castra mStabatfir (Sal. Jug. 106), pre- 
cisely as the sun was rising he was measuring out a camp. 

f. With, in, &c., to express accompanying feelings, circum- 
stances : as, 
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AthSnienses cum sflentio audltl sunt (Liv. xxxyiii. 10), the 
Athenian t were heard in silence. 

Flfimlul corpus magn& cum cura inqulsltum n5n inuenit (Liv. 
xxn. 7), the body of Flaminius he made search after with the 
greatest care, but did not find it. 

g. The immediate consequences, expressed by to : as, 

Venit Lamps&cum cum magna ciUitmltate et prSpS pernlcie 
clultatls (Cic. ii. Verr. i. 24. 63), he came to Lampsacum* 
to the great damage and all but utter ruin of the citizens. 

h. With, in comparisons : as, 

Conferte hanc pacern cum ills bello (Cic. u. Verr. iv. 52.115), 
compare this peace with that war. 

Gum meum factum cum tu8 comp&ro (Cic. ad Fam. m. 6. 1), 
when I compare my conduct with yours. 

i. With , in the sense of against, with verbs denoting contest : 
as, 

Cum omnibus sSlutis meae defcnsorlbus bellS, gSrunt (Cic. p. 
Sest. 2. 4), they wage tear with all who defend my life and 
fortunes. 

Hannibal de impfirio cum pSpfild Romano certauit (Cic. de Or. 
II. 18. 76), Hannibal contended for empire with the Roman 
people. 

j. Cum e5, followed by fit and a subjunctive, is employed to 
express an addition or qualification : as, 

Lanfiulnis s&crg, suit reddltit, cum eo fit aedes Iunonis com- 
munis Lanfiulnia cum pSpfilo Romano esset (Liv. vm. 14), 
to the people of Lanuvium their sacred property v>as restored, 
on the condition that the temple of Juno should be in common 
between the burgesses of Lanuvium and the people of Rome. 

Vnum gaudium affulsfirat, cum eo fit appargret haud prfiefil 
exltio fuissS classem (Liv. xxx. 10), one joy had shone upon 
them, together with the certainty that the fleet had been at one 
time on the verge of destruction .+ 

1323 Cum or c8n in composition with verbs signifies — a. union : as, 
concfir-J run together, co-i- meet, consfil- [sit together \ deliberate. 

* Lampsacum, not Lampsacus, is the nominative in Cicero. See ii. 
Verr. i. 24.63. 

t Sec also § 1065. 1, examples 2, 3, 4. 

t See § 451.1. 
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b. completeness (in the way of destruction) : as, comSd- eat up, 
coin-btir-* bum up, contttd-* hammer to pieces, conflc- or conflci- 
dispatch, concld- cut to pieces, c. completeness (in the way of suc- 
cess) : as, conflc- or conflci- make up, consgqu- (r.) overtake, obtain, 
consecta- (r.) hunt down. d. with a great effort : as, conic- or conlci- 
hurl, conclama- cry out loudly, collgca- place with care, place for a 
permanence, conctit- or conciiti- shake violently, comprehend- seise 
firmly, e. in harmony : as, concln- and consgna- accord, harmonise, 
consenti- agree {in feeling), f. the same as be in English, at once 
changing the construction of the verb and adding completeness : 
as, constgr-* bestrew or pave, collln- besmear. (See § 905.) 

1334 Cum or c8n in adjectives denotes union : as, conscio- sharing 
knowledge, communi- shared in common, commfido- having the same 
measure, fitting, coniug- yoked together, yokemate. 

1325 Cum or cSn with substantives denotes fellow: as, conserao- 
fellow-slave, commllltdn- fellow-soldier, consftcCro- one of two fathers- 
in-law. 

1326 Dg. a. Down, down from : as, 

Ruunt dg montlbfis amngs ( Virg. A. iv. 164), adown the moun- 
tains rush the rivers. 

CllpeS. dg cfilumnis dempsit {Liv. xb. 51), he took the shields 
doum from the pillars. 

Atque haec SgCbantfir in conuentu p&lam dg sell 3,+ {Cic. n. 
Verr. iv. 40. 85), and what is more, these remarks were made 
in court openly from the chair. 

b. The source from which : as. 

Hoc audlul dg p&trg meo {Cic. de Or. m. 33. 133), this 1 heard 
from my father. 

Millg iuggrum dg Pilio 8mit {Cic. ad Att. mi. 31. 4), he bought 
a thousand jugers {of land) of Pilius. 

Pgcuniam nfimgrauit dg sug {Cic. ad Att. xvi. 16 A. 3), he paid 
the money down out of his own pocket. 

Virtue, quam tu ng dg f&cig quldem nostl ( Cic. in Pis. 32. 81), 
Virtue, whom you know not even by sight. 

c. Part of, one or more of: as, 

* See § 451.1. 

t Which was on elevated ground. 
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De tuls inn&mgrahfllbtts in me offtcits, grit hoe gratisshmuin 
{Cic. ad Pam. xvr. 1. 2), of your innumerable kindnesses to 
me, this will indeed be the most welcome. 

IT&be&tur sane Orator sed de mlnOrlbfis {Cic. Opt. gen. Or. 4. 9), 
let him be accounted indeed an orator, but one of an inferior 
class. 

d. The material of which any thing is made : as, 

Prlmum slbi fecit p5ctU8 de lttte {Tibul. i. 1.31), he first made 
him cups of dirt. 

D8 fratrg quid ftet* 1 (Ter. Ad. v. 9. 39) what will become of my 
brother ? 

e. Motives, causes, suggestions, variously translated, as by 
under, for, on, &c. : as, 

Iustis d§ caussis rStiones deferrS prgpgraul {Cic. ad Fam. v. 
20. 2), for good reasons I made haste to give in my accounts. 

QuOrdm de sententia t6t& res gestast {Cic. p. SulL 19. 55), under 
whose advice the whale matter was conducted. 

f. Bourn upon, on : as, 

De gridil cOnarl {Liv. xxxrv. 39), to fight their best on foot. 

EtiamsI cgcldgrit, de gSnQ pugnat {Sen. de Prov. 2), even if he 
fall, he fights on his knee. 

Non possum, inquit, tlbi dlcgrg, nescio 6nim quid de gr&du 
faciat — tanquam de essedario interrSgaretur {Sen. Ep. 29), 
1 cannot tell you, says he, for I know not what he could do 
fighting on foot — as though the question had been about a 
chariot-soldier. 

g. On (a topic), over, about, of, concerning : as, 

Nihil dlco de meo inggnie {Cic. in Caecil. 11. 36), I say nothing 
of my own abilities. 

Regfilus de captluis commutandis Remain misstts est {Cic. de 
Off. I. 13. 39), Regulus was sent to Borne about an exchange 
of prisoners. 

De me autem susclpg paulisper meas partis {Cic. ad Fam. in. 
12. 2), on the other hand, as regards myself, put yourself in 
my position for a moment. 

Afrlcanus de Nfimantlnis triumphaiigrat ( Cic. Phil. xi. 8.18), 
Africanus had triumphed over the people of Numantia. 

* Literally ‘ will be made.’ See § 1003. 
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h. With words of time the meaning is somewhat doubtful. It 
would seem however that here also the notion of a part (see sub- 
division c.) prevails, and that the determination as to what part 
is only to be inferred from the context. Thus the best translation 
perhaps is our preposition by or in the course of: as, 

Vt iug&lent hdmlnem, surgunt de noctfi l&trones ( Hor . Ep. X. 
2. 32), to murder man, rises by night the robber. 

Coeperunt gpfilarl de die (Liv. xxiii. 8), they began banqueting 
by daylight. 

De tertia ulgllia excrcltum rgducit (Goes. B. C. n. 35), in the 
course of the third watch he leads back the army. 

i. At times de is used with a noun to denote immediate suc- 
cession of time, directly after : as, 

Non bdnus sompniis est d8 prandie (Plant. Most. in. 2. 8), 
sleep directly after breakfast is not good. 

Iamque &dSrit multo Pri&mi de sanguInS Pyrrhus ( Virg. A. II. 
662), and soon will Pyrrhus be here, fresh from the streaming 
blood of Priam. 

1327 De in composition with verbs denotes — a. down : as, d8m- (for 
de-Im-) take dovm, demit-* let down. b. removal: as, detonde- 
shear, decortlca- strip off the bark. c. absence : as, degs- or rather 
d6s- be wanting, debe- (for dehlbe-) owe, deflc- or deflci- fail. d. 
prevention : as, dehorta- (r.) dissuade, dgprgca- (r.) pray a thing 
may not be. e. unfriendly feding : as, desplc- or desplci- despise, 
deride- laugh at. f. partially : as, deperd- lose in part, depgri- 
perish in part, dgrgga- take part away (by a rogation), g. inten- 
sity (?) : as, depSpiila- (r.) lay thoroughly waste, deg,ma- love to dis- 
traction +. 

1328 De with adjectives denotes — a. down : as, decllui- sloping down- 
wards. b. absence : as, dementi- or dement- without mind, idiotic. 

1329 Dl or dls (dir) is used only in composition. With verbs it de- 
notes — a. division : as, dluld- divide, did- distribute, discrfb-* dis- 
tribute by writing, dll&b-* slip away in different directions, b. dif- \ 
ference : as, discrgpa- sound a different note, dissenti- feel differently, 
c. the reverse of the simple notion : as, displice- displease, diffld-* 

• See § 451.1. 

t In this last sense the prefix was perhaps originally the preposition 
di or dis. See § 1 329 d. 

X 
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distrust, discing- ungird. d. intensity : as, dllauda- bepraise, dis- 
c5p- or discfipi- desire to distraction. 

1330 Dls in the composition of adjectives denotes — a. difference: as, 
discSlOr- of different colour or colours, discordi- or discord- (from 
corda- a musical string ) sounding a different note. b. negation : as, 
disslmlli- unlike, disp&ri- or disp&r- unequal. 

1331 [Ec], 6, ex may be looked upon as the opposite to In, just as Sb 
in its ordinary senses is to lid j and an attention to this distinction 
is often a useful guide in the translation of the English preposition 
from. It denotes — a. out of (with motion) : as, 

. Telum e corpdre extraxit (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 7. 19), he drew the 
weapon out of the flesh. 

Eum exturbasti cx aedibus (Plant. Trin. X. 2. 100), this man 
you bundled out of the house. 

b. Off, i. e. from on (and it may be observed that In signified 
on as well as in) : as, 

Ex gquis dCsIliunt et pgdlbus proeliantiir (Caes. B. G. x. 2), 
they leap off their horses and fight on foot. 

Nisi 6 campo in c&uam hanc uiam dSmittlmus gquos (Liu. 
xxiii. 47), unless we ride down from the plain into this 
hollow road. 

c. On, from, when a person is in or on a place and directs his 
efforts thence : as, 

CastSr et Pollux ex Squis pugn&rS ulsl sunt (Cic. N. D. II. 
2. 6), Castor and Pollux were seen fighting on horseback. 

Contitaari ex turri alta s5l5bat (Cic. Tusc. v. 20. 59), he teas 
wont to harangue the people from a high tower. 

d. The material of which any thing is made, of: as, 

Exponit multum argentum, non paucS, pociila ex auro (Cic. n. 

Verr. iv. 27. 62), he displays much silver, and not a f etc cups 
of gold. 

St&tua ex aerS factast (Cic. II. Verr. ii. 21. 50), a statue was 
made of bronze. 

Qui grat tOtCLs ex fraude et mendaci5 factfis (Cic. p. Clu. 
26. 72), who was made up entirely of roguery and lying. 

e. A change from one character to another, from : as, 

Quaero ex te sisne ex pauperrumo dlues factfis (Cic. in Vat. 
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12. 29), I ask you whether or no from being very poor you 
have become rich. 

Sic hSrnlnea saepe ex fucosis firml suffragatorgs Guadunt (Q. 
Cic. de Pet. 27), in this way men often turn out firm from 
having been deceitful supporters. 

f. The preceding construction is also used to denote an inter- 
mediate condition : as, 

Pallidum 6 ulrldi et mollg fSlium habet ( Plin . xxi. 90), it has 
a palish green and soft leaf. 

g. Of, signifying part of, preceding the whole : as, 

Nemo g dgcem Sana mente est {Cic. de Leg. m. 10. 24), not a 
man of the ten is of sound mind. 

Fufifi8, uniis ex mels intumls {Cic. ad Fam. xm. 3), Fufius, 
one of my most intimate friends. 

h. The commencing point of time whence measurement pro- 
ceeds, expressed by from : as, 

Ex k&lendis la.nu5.rils ltd hanc horam inulgllaul reipubllcae 
{Cic. Phil. xiv. 7. 19), from the first of January to the pre- 
sent hour 1 have kept a dose watch upon the interests of the 
country. 

Ex e5 dig septentriones uentl fugrS {Cic. ad Att. ix. 6. 3), from 
that day the wind continued in the north. 

i. Immediate succession of time, after : as, 

Ex constilatu est prgfectus in Galliam {Cic. Brut. 92. 318), im- 
mediately after his consulship he set out for Gallia. 

Oppldum ex ItlnSre expugnarg {Caes. B. G. n. 12), to storm the 
town immediately on his arrival. 

Diem ex die expectabam {Cic. ad Att. vn. 26. 3), I teas waiting 
day after day. 

j. Source of information with verbs of asking, hearing, &c. : as, 

SSd illiquid ex Pompgio sciam {Cic. ad Att. v. 2. 3), but I shall 

learn something from Pornpey. 

Hoc te ex &lils audlrg malo {Cic. ad Att. v. 17. 2), this I prefer 
your hearing from others. 

Quaeslui ex Phania, quam in partem prouinciae piitaret tg 
uelle ut ugnlrem {Cic. ad Fam. in. 6. 1), 1 asked Phania 
into what part of the province he supposed you to wish me to 
come. 
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k. Cause : as, 

Gr&ulter claudlc&bat ex uoLnCre ob rempublicam accepts (Cic. 
de Or. n. 61. 249), he was very lams from a wound received 
in his country's service. 

Arctifis ex lassItudlnS dormiebant (Cic. de Iny. n. 4. 14), they 
were sleeping somewhat soundly from fatigue. 

l. That on which any thing depends physically or morally : as, 

VldStis pendSre Slide ex* arbfirS, pulsari autem &li5s et uerbS- 

rarl (Cic. u. Verr. in. 26. 66), you see some hanging from a 
tree, others again beaten and flogged. 

Ex qud uerbo tota illfi caussfi pendobat (Cic. de Or. n. 25.107), 
on which word the whole of that cause depended. 

m. The authority upon which a person acts : as, 

Ex sSnatus consults Manlius uinctilis llbdratur (Liv. yi. 17), 
under a decree of the senate Maidius is released from prison. 

Res ex foedSrS rgpStunt (Liv. xxi. 10), they demand redress 
under the treaty. 

n. The standard by which any thing is measured : as, 

Non est ex fortune. fldes pondSrandS (Cic. Part. Or. 34. 117), it 
is not by success that fidelity is to be measured .+ 

Ex Suentu hSmlnes de tuo consllio exiat&mSbunt (Cic. ad Fam. 
I. 7. 5), the world will judge of gone prudence by the result. 

o. As suggested by, in accordance with : as, 

Statues fit ex fide famfi rBqu6 mea uldebltfir (Cic. ad Att. y. 
8. 3), you will decide as shall appear to be in accordance with 
my honour, character and interest. 

Te ex sententifi nauIgassS gaudeS (Cic. ad Att. y. 21. 1), I am 
delighted that your voyage has been satisfactory ,\ 

Piscis ex sententia Nactfis sum (Ter. Ad. in. 3. 66), I have fallen 
in with a dish of fish to my heart's content .§ 

• Very frequently ab is used with this verb. 

f Literally * weighed.’ 

t Literally * that you have sailed according to your wishes or feeling.’ 

§ The phrase ex mei animi sententia is ambiguous, meaning either 
‘ to my heart's content,’ or ‘ on my word of honour’ (literally * according 
to the feeling of my heart'). Hence the pun in Cicero (de Or. n. 64. 
260), Nasica censori, quum ills — Ex tui animi sententia tu uxorem hakes ? 
—Eon hercule, inquit, ex mei animi sententia. 
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p. In proportion : as, 

F5clt haerSdem ex deuncS Caeclnam {Vic. p. Caec. 6.17), he 
makes Caecina heir to eleven-twelfths of his property. 

Ex parts magna tlbi assentiSr {Vic. ad Att. vii. 3. 3), I agree 
with you, in a great measure. 

q. The quarter on or at which : as, 

Vna ex parts RhSno contlneutur {Coes. B. G. i. 2), on one side 
they are shut in by the Rhine. 

r. The liquid in which any thing more solid is dissolved, is pre- 
ceded by ex : as, 

Besinam ex melle Aegiptiam* uor&to, saluom fSceris {Plant. 
Merc. I. 2. 28), take a bolus of Egyptian gum mixed in honey, 
and you will make it right. 

C&cQmSris silvestris pars intSriSr ex lactS . . dllultfir {Cels. v. 
21.1), the inner part of a wild cucumber is dissolved in milk. 

1332 [Ec], 5, ex in composition with verbs denotes — a. out : as, exlm- 

take out, exi- go out, SgrSd- or SgrSdi- (r.) march out, ecfgr- or effSr- 
carry out, expSs-t set forth, b. removal by the act expressed in the 
simple verb : as, excanta- remove by charms, Sdormi- sleep off, ex- 
tern;- frighten away. c. escaping by means of the act expressed in 
the simple verb : as, Suita- escape by moving on one side, Slucta- (r.) 
get away by wrestling, ecfug- or ecfugi- escape by flight, d. obtaining 
an end by the act of the simple verb : as, ext&d-+ hammer out, 
Suestlga- trace out, SlSbOra- work out, exsSqu- follow out, attain, e. 
publicity : as, SdJc-t proclaim, Snuntia- divulge, f. ascent : as, 
Smerg- emerge, Sueh- carry up or raise, exsist- stand up. g. com- 
pleteness : as, Sdisc- learn by heart, exur- burn up, SmSre- (r.) com- 
plete one’s service, h. change of character with verbs formed from 
adjectives and substantives : as, expia- make clean, atone for, ec- 
fSra- make savage, ecfSmlna- convert into a woman, i. removal of 
what is expressed by the noun whence the verb is formed : as, 
exossa-J bone (as a fish), Snoda-+ make smooth by removal of knots, 
j. the reverse : as, explica- unfold, exaugttra- deprive of a religious 
character, exauctora- discharge (t. e. relieve a soldier of the obliga- 

* So Ms. B, not Aegi/ptiam. 

t See § 451. 1. 

t Perhaps immediately from the adjectives exossi- * boneless,’ enotii- 
‘ without knots.’ 
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tion expressed by the Latin auctoramento-). k. distance : as, ex- 
audi- hear in the distance or on the outside. 

1333 In adjectives formed from substantives this preposition denotes 
absence : as, Snerui- without muscle , exsompni- sleepless, extorri- 
( for extern-) banished. 

1334 Erga with an accusative, a. Facing (very rare) : as, 

Ton8tric6m 8uram Nouisti nostram, quae h&s nunc erga aedis 

habet* (Plant. True. n. 4. 51), you know our coiffeuse Sura, 
who lives now facing this house. 

b. Towards (of friendly feeling) : as, 

Eddem mSdo erga Smlcoa affect! stimus quo ergs. nosmSt ipsos 
(Cic. de Am. 16. 56), we are disposed in the same way towards 
friends as towards ourselves. 

c. Against (of unfriendly feeling, rare) : aB, 

Quasi quid filius Meus d61iquisset m6 erga (Plant. Ep. in. 3. 8), 
as if my son had committed any offence against me. 

1335 Extr&.+ a. Without (no motion) : as, 

Hi sunt extra prouinciam trans RhSd&num prim! (Caes. B. G. 
L 10), these are the first people without the province on the 
other side of the Rhone. 

b. The same without a noun : as, 

Extra St intfis hostem hUbebant (Caes. B. C. III. 69), they had 
an enemy without and within. 

c. Metaphorically: as, 

Extra caussam Id est (Cic. p. Caec. 32. 94), that is foreign to the 
question before us. 

Dlco omnls extra culpam fuissS (Cic. n. Verr. v. 51. 134), 1 
affirm that all were blameless. 

Sed mehercfilSs extra iScum hSmo belliis est (Cic. ad Fam. vn. 
16. 2), but really without joking he is a pleasant fellow. 

d. Except: as, 

Extra dftcem paucosquS praetSrea, rSlIqui in bells rapacSs, In 
orations crudslSs (Cic. ad Fam. vn. 3.2), except the chief 

* This reading is partly conjectural. 

| For the preposition ex, e, see § 1331. 
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and a few besides, the rest were rapacious in the field, blood- 
thirsty in language. 

NSug naulgato cltra Calicadnum extra quam si quit n&uis legar 
tos portablt (Liv. xxxviii. 38), neither shall he navigate the 
sea on this side of Calicadnus, always excepting the case of a 
ship carrying ambassadors. 

1336 In is used with the ablative and accusative ; with the former 
when there is no motion,* with the accusative when there is 
motion. 

In with the ablative denotes — a. In, in reference to place : as, 

In eg concl&ui el c&bandum fuit (Cic. de Div. n. 8. 20), in that 
chamber he would have had to sleep. 

Att&lit in c&uea pullos (Cic. de Div. IL 34. 72), he brought the 
chic tens in a cage. 

In hortis cum ulcInO suo ambulabat (Cic. Acad. Pr. n. 16.61), 
he was walking in the park with his neighbour. 

b. On or over : as, 

NSmo eum unquam In gqud sgdentem uldit (Cic. ii. Verr. v. 
10. 27), no one ever saw him on horseback. 

Equltare In branding longa (II or. Sat. II. 3. 248), to ride on a 
long reed. 

Pons In IbSro prgpe effectus grat (Coes. B. C. I. 62), the bridge 
over the Ebro was nearly finished. 

c. Among: as, 

Caes&rls in barbSris grat n5mgn obscurihs (Caes. B. C. I. 61), 
Caesar's name was not well known among the barbarians. 

Exercltum In Aulercis collgeauit (Caes. B. Q. Ui. 29), he quar- 
tered the army in the country of the Aulerci. 

d. Included in, part of : as. 

Nihil praeter uirtutem in bgnis ducgrg (Cic. de Pin. in. 3. 10), 
to look upon nothing but manliness as entitled to a place among 
blessings. 

CS.pIto in dgcem lgg&tls grat (Cic. p. Bose. Am. 9. 26), Capito 
was one of the ten deputies. 

e. In, in the seuse of within the range of, but only in certain 
phrases: as, 

* That is, no motion in relation to the noun ; or rather, no motion 
from the exterior of it to its interior. 
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Cam in sole ambulo, cSlSrSr (Cic. de Or. n. 14. 60), when I 
walk in the sun , I get browned. 

IstS. mSdSr&tio Knlmi In OcJllis clarissttmae prouinciae atque In 
aurlbiis omnium gentium eBt pSsIti (Cic. ad Q. F. i. 1. 2.9), 
that power of self-control you possess lies under the eyes of a 
most distinguished province, and within the hearing of ail 
nations. 

f. In, denoting the position in which a person is, as regards 
the feelings of others : as, 

Difficile est dicta, quanto In Sdi5 slmua Spud cxtSras rmtiSncs 
(Cic. p. Leg. Man. 22. 65), it is difficult to say in what de- 
testation we are held among foreign nations. 

E4 clultas tlbi una In SmorS fuit (Cic. ix. Verr. it. 1. 3), that 
state was the special object of your affection. 

Apfid eum sunt In hSnore St in prSti5 (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 
28. 77), they are respected and valued by him. 

g. In, before persons, signifying in the case of, in what concerns 
them : as, 

Respondit se id quSd in Neruiis fScisset factQrum (Caes. B. G. 
II. 32), he replied that he would do the same as he had done 
in the case of the Nervii. 

Idem in b8n5 seruS dlcl sSlet (Cic. de Or. n. 61. 248), the same 
is commonly said of a good slave. 

h. Dressed in, wearing , armed with : as, 

P&tlbftlo adfixfis, In isdem Snfilis quos gestabat (Tac. Hist. iv. 
3), fixed to the gallows with the same rings on, which he wore 
(when alive). 

Trlflda Neptunfis In hasta ( Vcd . FI. I. 641), Neptune armed 
with a three-fanged spear. 

i. In respect of, in reference to : as, 

Vexatfir 3b omnlbfis in eo llbrS quem scripsit ds ulta beats. 
(Cic. Tusc. t. 9. 24), he is attacked by all in reference to the 
book which he wrote on a happy life. 

j. A period of time in the course of which a thing happens is 
often preceded by In : as, 

Vix tSr In anno audlrS nuntium possunt (Cic. p. Rose. Am . 
46. 132), they can receive news scarcely three times in the year. 
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Hae res contra nos fficiunt In h5c tempSrg (Cic. p. Quinct. 1 . 1), 
these things make against us under present circumstances. 

Fere In diebus paucis quibus haec &cta sunt Chrysls uicina 
haec moritur (Ter. And. i. 1. 77), within a few days or so 
after this occurred, my neighbour here Chrysis dies. 

k. The simple verbs of placing, such as p8s- put, ISca- place, 
statu- set up (even though motion be implied in them), take In 
with an ablative in the best writers, and that whether used in 
their simple sense or metaphorically : as, • 

Tabulae testamentl Romam grant adlatae, fit In aerario pong- 
reutfir (Goes. B. C. in. 108), his will had been carried to 
Rome, that it might be deposited in the treasury. 

Omnem curam in sldgrum cognitiong pfisugrunt (Cic. de Div. 

I. 42. 93), they employed all their thoughts in the study of the 
stars. 

Apud Pfitronem te in maxfima gratia pSsui (Cic. ad Att. v. 

II. 6), I have caused you to be in very high favour with Patro. 

1337 In with an accusative denotes — a. Into : as, 

Glfidium hosti in pectfis infixit (Cic. Tusc. iv. 22. 50), he drove 
the sword into the enemy's breast. 

Paene in fgueam dgcldl (Plant. Per. iv. 4. 46), I all but fell into 
a ditch. 

Inde grat brguisslmfis in Brltanniam tr&iectfis (Cues. B. G. iv. 
21), from thence was the shortest passage to Britain. 

b. Onto : as, 

Fllium In hfimgros suos extfilit (Cic. de Or. i. 53. 228), he lifted 
his son on to his shoulders. 

Dgiot&rum In gcum sustfilgrunt (Cic. p. Deiot. 10. 28), they 
lifted (the aged) Deiotarus on to his horse. 

c. Among (with motion) : as, 

Cohortls quinque In Ebfir5nes mlsit (Goes. B. G. v. 24), he sent 
five cohorts into the country of the Eburones. 

d. The new form or character into which any thing is changed 
has In before it : as. 

Ex hgmlng sg conuortlt in bgluam (Cic. de Off. III. 20. 82), he 
changes himself from a man into a beast. 

Aqufi mfirlna in dlmldiam partem dCcgquenda est (Col. xii. 24), 
the sea-water must be boiled down to one-half. 
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e. The object on which any thing is spent or employed : as, 
Nullus tfiruncifts iuaumltfir* in quemquam (Cic. ad Att. v. 

17. 2), not a farthing is spent on any one. 

MaiSrem sumptum in prandium fgcSruut (Cic. ti. Verr. iv. 
10. 22), they spent a larger sum on a breakfast. 

f. Direction of sight or thoughts on or to an object : as, 

In quoius fortunas non Sculos dSflglt ? (Cic. Phil. xi. 5. 10) 
on whose property does he not fix his eye t 
In te unum s8 tstft conuortet clultas (Cic. Somn. Sc. 2), the 
whole body of citizens will turn their thoughts to you alone. 

g. Direction of power towards or over an object : as, 

Vlri in uxores ultae nScisque hilbent pfitestatem (Caes. B. 6. 

yi. 19), the husband has power of life and death over the wife. 
N6 tamdiu quidem dSmlniis Srlt in su5s? (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 
28. 78) shall he not even for this little time be master over his 
own people ? 

h. Feeling towards, whether friendly or hostile (though more 
frequently the latter) : as, 

Ad impiStatem in deSs, In hOmlngs adiunxit iniuriam (Cic. 
N. D. in. 34. 84), to impiety towards the gods he added out- 
rage to man. 

Si fSrae partus suos dlllgunt, qua n6s in llbSros nostros indul- 
gentia essS debomus ? (Cic. de Or. n. 40. 168) if wild beasts 
love their offspring , i chat ought to be our kindness towards 
our children ? 

i. Purposet (even though not attained), for, to: as, 

Nullit pScuni& nisi in rem mllltaremst dS.t& (Cic. p. Rab. Post. 

12. 34), no money was given except for military purposes. 

In hanc rem testem Slclliam cltabo (Cic. n. Verr. n. 69. 146), 
I will call Sicily itself as a witness to prove this fact. 

j. Tendency, sense of words, &c., for, to, as : as, 

* Yet with j dos- and consum- the best writers prefer in with the abla- 
tive. 

f This usage was carried to a great extent by the later writers, but is 
more limited in Cicero, who instead of such a phrase as in honorem ali- 
cuius, would have said honoris alicuius caussa. (See Madvig, Opusc. 
i. p. 167.) 
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Ego quae in rem tuam sint, ea uelim facias {Ter. Ph. n. 4. 9), 
as for me, whatever course may be for your interest, that 1 
should wish you to adopt. 

In earn sententiam muM dixit {Cic. ad Att. n. 22. 2), he said 
much to this effect. 

Haec in suam contumCliam uertit {Caes. B. C. L 8), all this he 
interpreted as an insult to himself. 

k. Resemblance (resulting from an act), manner, form, after : as, 

PSdltum agmCn in mftdum fugientium &gSbatiir (I/iv. xxi. 41), 

the infantry was hurrying along so as to look like a body of 
runaways. 

l. In distributions the unit is expressed by In and an accusative 
plural with or without the adjective sing&lo-, while the English is 
expressed by every, each, the, <fcc. : as, 

lam ad denarios quinquaginta in singiilos mSdi8s annonit per- 
uCnfirat {Caes. B. C. i. 62), the price of com had now reached 
to fifty denaries the bushel. 

Quiugenos denarios prCtium in c&plt& st&tuerant {Liv. xxxiv. 
60), they had fixed 500 denaries as the price per head. 

TempCra In horas commutarl uldSs {Cic. ad Att. xiv. 20. 4), 
the state of things changes you see every hour. 

Vltium in dies cresclt {Cic. Top. 16. 62), vice increases every 
day. 

m. The future in phrases of time expressed by for, until, &c. : 

as, 

Ad cCnam hflmlnem inultauit in postSrum diem {Cic. de Off. 
ill. 14. 58), he asked the man to dinner for the next day. 

Sermonem in multam noctem produxlmus {Cic. Somn. Sc. 1), 
we kept up the conversation until late at night. 

n. In some phrases denoting the position of a party, the verb 
Ss- be is used with In and an accusative, although no motion or 
change is expressed* : as, 

Pulcerrumum ducSbant £b extSris nationlbus quae In &mlcl- 
tiam p5pQ.ll R6manl dlci6nemque essent, iniurias prSpul- 
sar6 {Cic. in Caecil. 20. 66), they deemed it a most glorious 


• This originated, says Madrig (Lat. Gr. § 230, ohs. 2, note), in an 
inaccuracy of the pronunciation, where the distinction between the accu- 
sative and ablative rested on the single letter m. 
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duty to ward off outrage from foreign nations who stood in 
the relation of friends and vassals to the Roman people. 

Quum uostros portus in praedonum fuissS pStest&tem sciatls 
(Cic. p. leg. Man. 12. 33), when your own harbours have been, 
you are aware, in the possession of pirates. 

1338 In when compounded with verbs* denotes — a. into : as, Ini- 
enler, indfic-t lead in. b. upon : as, inifig-f place (as a yoke) upon, 
indu- put on, indtic-t draw on, impgra- impose, c. against : as, 
infSr- carry against, illld- dash against, inulde- look with envy at. 
d. at, over : as, inggm- groan at, ill&crQma- weep over. e. privacy : 
as, Inaudi- or indaudi- hear as a secret. But see § § 1308. 2, 1308. 3. 

1339 Infra denotes below, a. In regard to place, with or without a 
noun: as, 

Argentum ad m3, re infra oppldum exspectabat (Cic. ii. Verr. 
iv. 23. 51), he was waiting for the silver by the sea-side below 
the town. 

Infra nihil est nisi mortals ; supra lunam sunt aeterna omni& 
(Cic. Somn. Sc. 4), below there is nothing but what is mortal; 
above the moon every thing is eternal. 

b. Of time : as, 

HSmSrus non infra eiipSriOrem Ljfcurgum fuit (Cic. Brut. 10. 
40), Ilomer was not of a later date than the elder Lycurgus. 

c. Of number : as, 

IliiSmS pauciora ou& sublclto, non t&mgn infra ntfuSnS, (Plin. 
xviii. 26), in winter you must place fewer eggs under them, 
not a smaller number however than nine at a time. 

d. Of magnitude : as, 

Yrl sunt magnltudlnS paulo infra SlSfantos (Caes. B. G. vi. 28), 
the urus in size is a little below the elephant. 

e. Of worth: as, 

* In in the composition of adjectives signifies not , but has no con- 
nection with the preposition. On the other hand, verbs are never com- 
pounded with the negative in. Ignora- 1 be ignorant’ seems to be an 
exception, but only seems, for it is formed from the adjective ignaro-, 
which as an adjective was entitled to the negative prefix before the sim- 
ple adjective gnaro-. Substantives compounded with in ‘not’ are at times 
found, but only in the ablative, as iniussu ‘ without permission.’ 

t See g 451. 1. 
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Infra se omnia hum&u& ducet (Cic. de Fin. hi. 8. 29), he will 
deem evert/ thing human below him, i. e. unworthy his atten- 
tion. 

1340 IntSr denotes between or among, a. Of place : as, 

Mons Iura est inter SSqu&nSs St HeluCtiOs ( Caes . B. G. I. 2), 
Mount Jura lies between the Sequani and the Helvetii. 

Inter sobrios baccharl uldstiir (Cic. Or. 28. 99), he seems to be 
acting Bacchus among sober people. 

b. Of time, between , during : as, 

Dies qu&drSginta quinque inter blnos ludos tollentur (Cic. n. 
Verr. ii. 52. 130), forty -five days between the two festivals 
shall be struck out. 

Hoc inter cenarn dictaui (Cic. ad Q. F. ni. 1. 6. 19), I have 
dictated this during dinner. 

c. Mutuality : as, 

Inter se asplcigbant (Cic. in Cat. hi. 5. 13), they kept looking at 
one another. 

CIcSrones puSri Xmant inter sS (Cic. ad Att. vi. 1. 12), the young 
Ciceros are great friends. 

1341 IntSr in composition with verbs denotes between : as, interpSs- 
place between. But see § 1342. 1. 

1342 IntSr is compounded with nouns forming both substantives and 
adjectives — a. with the sense between : as, interuallo- (n.) the space 
between two stakes in a palisade , an interval , intertignio- (n.) the 
space between two beams, intemuntio- a messenger who goes backwards 
and forwards between two people, b. within : as, inter-cttti- or -ciit- 
within the skin. c. between , as regards time : as, interlunio- the 
interval when no moon is visible. 

1342. 1 Inter — from In or 5n up = ava (see § 834, and compare § 308. 1) 
— denotes a. up : as, intellSg- pick or gather up (information), per- 
ceive , interturba- stir up, intermisce- mix up. b. again : as, inter- 
pSla- full (cloth) again, vamp up anew. c. reversal of a preceding 
act : as, interiiig- unyoke , interquiesc- repose after labour, d. sepa- 
ration, removal, disappearance : as, interrfip- break off, intermlt- 
leave off or let out (the fire), interclfid- shut off, intercld- fall away, 
escape , interfrig- break off, intSr5resc- dry up, interbib- drink up, 
interdlc- forbid, intermlna- (r.) warn off with threats, e. especially of 
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disappearance by death, as inter-flc- or -flci- make away with, kill , 
intSrlm- take off, kill, intgri- pass away, die, inter-m8r- or -mgri- 
die off, interngca- kill off, interfrlgesc- die of cold (hence he neglected 
and so become obsolete), f. through: as, inter-f5d- or -f<5di- dig 
through, intersplra- breathe through, inter-filg- or -fiigi- fly through, 
interlace- and intcrfulge- shine through.* 

1343 Intra denotes within, a. Of place without motion : as, 

Intra p&rigtes meos dg mea pernlcig consllia Ineuntur {Cic. ad 

Att. m. 10. 2), plans are entered into within the walls of my 
house for my own destruction. 

AntiQchum intra montem Taurum regnarg iussErunt {Cic. p. 
Sest. 27. 58), they decreed that Antiochus should rule within 
Mount Taurus. 

b. Of place with motion : as, 

Intra portas compelluntSr (Liv. vii. 11), they are driven within 
the gates. 

c. Metaphorically : as, 

Eptilamiir una non mSdS non contra lggem sgd Stiam intra 
legem {Cic. ad Fam. ix. 26. 4), we feast together not only 
not against the law, but even within it. 

Quldam phrgngtlci intra uerbS. dgslpiunt {Cels. m. 18), some 
lunatics show the disease only in words. 

d. Of number (particularly in regard to time), within , during : 
as, 

Intra annos quattuordScim tectum non sttbiSrant ( Caes . B. G. 
1 . 34), for fourteen years they had not passed under a roof. 

Intra paucos dies oppldum c&pltiir {Liv. n. 25), within a few 
days the town is taken. 

1344 Intro in is used in composition with verbs of motion or direc- 
tion : as, introi- enter, introdiic- lead in, intro-splc- or -splci- look 
in. 

1345 Iuxtat (root ifig- yoke, join ) denotes — a. Proximity of place, 
close by : as, 

* This inter became soon in a great measure obsolete, so that many 
of the words belong exclusively to the older writers, Cato, Plautus, Lu- 
cretius. It may be useful to compare the meanings of this inter with 
those of an and its representatives, § 1308. 2. 

f This word is scarcely to be met with in Cicero. In Tacitus it is 
very common. 
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Iuxta murum castrtL pSsuit {Cat*. B. C. 1 . 16), he filched his 
camp near a wall. 

h. The same with motion, nearly to : as, 

Iuxta sSdltionem uentum (Tac. Ann. vi. 13), matters came 
nearly to a sedition. 

c. Proximity of time, immediately after : as, 

Ngque Bnim conugnit iuxta InSdiam protlnus s&tigtatem essB 
(Cels. n. 16), nor indeed is it reasonable that immediately 
after fasting there should be a full meal. 

d. Nearness in quality, akin to : as, 

Vglocltas iuxta formldlnem est (Tac. Ger. 30), speed is akin to 
fear. 

Eorum gg8 ultam mortemquB iuxta aestiimo (Sal. Cat. 2), the 
life and death of such men I look upon as much the same. 

e. Equality without a noun, equally : as, 

S81o caelOqug iuxta* grSul (Tac. Hist. v. 7), the soil and at- 
mosphere being equally unhealthy. 

1346 Ob denotes — a. Towards , with motion (but only in very old 
writers) : as, 

Ob ROmam noctu lggiones ducCrg coepit (Enn. ap. Fest.), he 
began to lead the legions by night towards Rome. 

b. Against , before, with or without motion : as, 

Follem sTbi obstringlt ob gtilam (Plaut. Aul. n. 4. 23), he binds 
a bladder before his mouth. 

L&nam ob oculum habebat (Plaut. Mil. Gl. v. 1. 37), he had a 
piece of wool over his eye. 

Mors ei 8b Sciilos saepg uersatast (Cic. p. Rab. Post. 14. 3!)), 
death often passed to and fro before his eyes. 

c. Against, for, in accounts, where money is set against the 
thing purchased, pledged, Ac., or the thing purchased, &c. against 
the money : as, 

A'ger obpositust pigneri Ob d6cem mnas (Ter. Ph. iv. 3.56), 
my land has been put as a pledge against ten mince, i. e. has 
been mortgaged for that sum. 

• In this sense a dative is found : as, res parua ac iuxta magnis dif- 
Jicilis (Li v. xxiv. 19), *a little matter, but equally difficult with great 
matters.’ 
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Quin firrabonem a me kccepisti ob mdlierem (Plant. Rud. nr. 
6. 23), nay you received from, me earnest-money for the woman. 

A'it se ob asinos f6rre argentum (Plant. As. n. 2. 80), he says 
that he has brought the money to pay for the asses. 

Est fliigltiosum ob rem iudlcandam pScOniam accIpSrg (Cie. II. 
Verr. n. 32. 78), it is indeed a scandalous thing to take money 
for giving a verdict. 

d. A purpose or reason, for, on account of: as, 

Haec Cgo ad te 3b earn caussam scrlbo ut iam d8 tua qu8qu8 
r&ti5nS mCdltCrg (Cic. ad Fam. I. 8. 3), all this I write to 
you with this object, that yam may consider the course of pro- 
ceeding you also should now adopt. 

Vgrum id frustra &n ob rem f&ciam, in uestrS, m8,nu sltum 
(Sal. Jug. 31), but whether I am doing this in vain or to 
some purpose, is in your hands, my friends. 

1347 Ob in composition with verbs signifies — a. to, towards : as, 3bi- 
go to, ostend- hold out to, occttr-* run to meet. b. before : as, obam- 
b&la- walk before, obuSlIta- keep flying before, obuersa- (r.) pass to 
and fro before, obtlne- hold in the presence of (an enemy), c. shut- 
ting, obstructing : as, obd- put to, obstru- build up, obslde- blockade, 
d. against (physically): as, oblucta- (r.) struggle against, offend- 
strike against, e. against (morally) : as, obnuntia- bring an un- 
favourable report, obtrecta- depreciate, 6b6s- be injurious, f. upon : 
as, occulca- tread upon, opprlm- crush, obtSr- trample upon. g. 
covering, affecting the surface : as, obdfic-* draw over, offud-* pour 
over, occalle- grow hard on the surface. 

1348 P&lam openly, publicly, in the presence of many. a. With an 
ablative (or perhaps dative) : as, 

Ind6 rem creditor! p 3.1am pSptilO soluit (Liv. vi. 14), upon this 
he paid the money to the creditor in the presence of the people. 

b. The same without a case : as, 

Anna in templumf luce et pSlam comport&bantttr (Cic. in Pis. 
10. VS), people were carrying arms into the temple in daylight 
and openly. 

1349 P6n6s denotes — a. In the hands of, in the possession of: as, 

• See § 4S1. 1. j Al. templo. 
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Pgngs eum est pStestis {Cic. ad Fam. iv. 7. 3), the power is in 
his hands. 

Istaec pgnes uos psaltriast ? {Ter. Ad. m. 3. 34) is that singing- 
girl at your master's house ? 

Serul centum dies pgngs accuss&torem fugrg {Cic. p. Mil. 22. 60), 
the slaves for a hundred days were in the custody of the ac- 
cuser. 

Culpa tg’st penes {Ter. Hec. iv. 1. 20), the fault lies with you. 

Pgnes te 8s ?* {Hor. Sat. 2. 3. 273) are you in your senses ? 

1350 Pgr denotes — a. Through, with motion : as, 

It hastS T&go per tempiis fitrumque ( Virg. A. ix. 418), passes 
the spear through Togo’s either temple. 

HeluStil pgr angustias suas c5pias transduxgrant {Caes. B. Q. 
i. 11), the Helvetii had led their forces through the defile. 

1. Through, as seen through : thus, 

Natfir& membranEs gchlorum perlucldas fgcit ut pgr eas cernl 
posset {Cic. N. D. n. 67. 142), nature made the membranes of 
the eye transparent, that they might he seen through. 

Quod uldgbam gquldem, sed qufisl per callglnem {Cic. Phil. 
xii. 2. 3), which I saw all the time it is true, hut only through 
a cloud as it were. 

c. When a similar thing occurs at consecutive points of a line : 
as, 

Inultatl llbgrallter per dgmos {Liv. I. 9), generously invited to 
all the houses, i. e. some to one, some to another. 

Quid h6c negotist quod 6mnes homines f&bulantur p4r uias ? 
{Plant. Cist. v. 1. 1) what is this business which all the world 
is talking about in every street of the town f 

d. Of time, during, through, for : as, 

TgnuistI prguinciam per dgcem ann5s {Cic. ad Att. vn. 9. 4), 
you have dung to the province during ten years. 

Rggo tg ng tg uiae pgr higmem committas {Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 
8), I beg you not to expose yoursdf to the danger of travelling 
during the winter. 

e. The means by which a thing is done, through, by, by means 
of: as, 

• Compare this with a similar use of apud above. 

A A 
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QuSd Sdeptus est per scSlus, id per luxiiriam ecfundlt (Cic. p. 
Rose. Am. 2. 6), what he has obtained through impiety , he is 
squandering in luxury. 

QuSmlnus discessio figret pgr aduorsarios tuos est factum {Cic. 
ad Fam. i. 4. 2), it loas owing to your opponents that a divi- 
sion did not take place. 

f. When the means employed are deceitful, pgr may be trans- 
lated by under. In this case the nouns employed are such as 
spCcie- appearance , n5men- name, caussa- cause, <fec. : thus, 

Per spBciem Ulignae fungendae ulcis suae 8pes firmauit (Liv. I. 
41), under pretence of acting for another, he strengthened his 
own power. 

Aemhlationia suspectos per nOmgn obsldum amtiuebat {Tac. 
Ann. xm. 9), those suspected of rivalry he was endeavouring 
to get rid of under the name of hostages. 

g. When the agent does not act through any intermediate 
means, he is said (though incorrectly) to act through himself : as, 

QuoscunquB nSuis rebus Idoneos ergdebat, aut per se aut pgr 
Slios solllcltabat (Sal. Cat. 39. 6), all those whom he thought 
well fitted for taking part in a revolution, he was working 
upon, either himself or by means of others. 

Nihil audactgr ipsl per s6se sing P. Sulla f&cgrg pgtugrunt (Cic. 
p. Sul. 24. 67), they could do nothing daring of themselves 
without the aid forsooth of Publius Sulla. 

h. With phrases denoting hindrance, <Src., the point where the 
hindrance exists is expressed by pgr through : as, 

Vtrisque adparuit nihil pgr altgros starg qu5 minus incepts, 
persgqugrentiir (Liv. vi. 33), to each nation it was evident 
that there was no obstacle on the part of the other to prevent 
them from carrying out their intentions. 

Per diices, non per mllltes stgtgrat, ne uinegrent (Liv. in. 61), 
it had been the fault of the generals, not the soldiers, that they 
had not conquered. 

i. With verbs denoting permission or power, the person who 
might have stood in the way is expressed by pgr : as, 

Dlglfidientiir illl per mg licet (Cic. Tusc. iv. 21. 47), they may 
fight it out for me, i. e. as far as I am concerned. 

Quum et per u&letudlnem et pgr annl tempus naulgarg pgtgrfs, 
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ad nos uBnl ( Cic . ad Fam. xvi. 7), when both your health 
and the season of the year ‘permit your sailing , come to us. 

j. By, in entreaties, to express the person or object in consi- 
deration of which the favour is asked* * * § : as, 

PBrt BgB te deOs Bro (Ter. And. v. 1. 15), I entreat you by the 
gods. 

PBr SgB t6 fill quaecunquB iurS, llbBros iungunt p&rentlbus prS- 
cor quaesdquB (Liv. xxm. 9), by all the ties, my son, which 
bind a child to a parent, I pray and entreat thee. 

k. Hence in oaths, by : as, 

Iurarem per IBuem DeosquS PBnStls me e& sentlrB quae dlcS- 
rem (Cic. Acad. Pr. n. 20. 65), I would have sworn by Ju- 
piter and the Household Cods that I really felt what 1 said. 

1351 PBrJ in composition with verbs denotes — a. through : as, per- 
diic-§ lead through, perflu- flow through, b. completion: as, perflc- 
or -flci- complete, permit- § let go altogether, abandon (to others), 
pBrOril- conclude a speech, c. destruction : as, pfiri- perish, perd- 
[fordd\, destroy, pBrlm- kiU\\. 

1352 PBr in composition with adjectives denotes — a. through : as, 
pemoct- lasting all night, perulgll- awake all night, pSrenni- last- 
ing through endless years, b. very*i\ : as, perlBui- very light, per- 
magno- very great, c. destruction : as, periuro- violating an oath, 
perfldo- breaking faith. 

* This in fact is only another example of the means noticed in § e. 
A weak party approaches an offended superior through some third party; 
as for instance in Caesar, B. G. vi. 4, the Senones, in applying for his 
mercy, adeunt per Aeduos. 

f Observe how the preposition is separated from its noun in these 
examples. 

J In expergisc- (r.) ‘ wake up,’ the preposition is por, the old form 
being exporgisc- i. e. exporrigisc-. Again in perhibe- the old form was 
probably porhibe-. Compare perinde, a corruption of proinde or rather 
porinde. 

§ See § 451. 1. 

II The per signifying destruction is perhaps of a different origin. At 
any rate it is the same ns the German prefix ver, seen in verthun ‘de- 
stroy and as our English for, seen in the obsolete fordo i.e. ‘ destroy,’ 
forswear, forget, &c. 

^ The prefix per ‘ very’ is often separated from the simple adjective : 
as, per mibi mirum uisumsl (Cic. de Or. i. 49. 214), ‘ it seemed very won- 
derful to me.’ 
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1353 PonS (closely connected with post) signifies behind, a. With 
a noun : as, 

P6ne nos recede ( Plant . Poen. in. 2. 34), step back behind us. 

Vinctae pong tergum mitnus (Tac. Hist. in. 85), his hands were 
bound behind his back. 

b. Without a noun : as, 

Et ante et pOne, St ad laeuam St ad dextram, et sursum et 
deorsum [mSuSbatfir] (Cic. de Un. 13 ad fin.), [it moved] 
forward and backward, to the left and to the right, upward 
and downward. 

P5n8 sSquens ( Virg. A. x. 226), following behind. 

1354 Post denotes behind, after, a. Of place : as, 

FlttmSn Srat post castrS, (Caes. B. G. II. 9), there was a river in 
the rear of the camp. 

Sed magnum mgtuens sS post cratSrS. tSgSbat {Virg. A. ix. 
346), but behind a vast bowl in his fear he hid him. 

b. The same without a noun : as, 

CaedSre inclpiunt seruos qul post grant {Cic. p. MU. 10. 29), 
they begin to cut down the slaves who were in the rear. 

c. Of time, after, since : as, 

Post tuum discessum biniis a Baiba ; nihil nSuI {Cic. ad Att. xy. 
8), since your departure two {letters) from Balbus ; no neics. 

Hoc sexennia post Vsios captos factumst {Cic. de Div. i. 44. 100), 
this occurred six years after the capture of Veii. 

Post diem quintum quam barb&ri ItSrum m&lS pugn&uSrant, 
lEgati a Boccho uSniunt {Sal. Jug. 102), on the fifth day 
after the second defeat of the barbarians, an embassy from 
Bocchus arrives. 

d. The same without a noun : as, 

InltiS mea sponte eum, post inultatil tu5 mittendum duxl 
{dc. ad Fam. vii. 5. 2), at first of my own motion, after- 
wards at your invitation, I thought it right to send him. 

Post paucis diebfts* &lios dScem lCg&tos adduxSrunt {Liv. xt. 
47), a few days after they brought other ten ambassadors. 

SSnatus post paula* de his rSbfis h&bltiis est {Liv. y. 55), a 
senate was held soon after on this subject. 

• Or these may possibly be datives dependent upon post, as in postibi. 

Compare §§ 957, 958, and the use of contra with auro. 
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e. Metaphorically : as, 

Vbi pgrlcfilum adugnit, inuldia et sttpcrbiS post fuSrg (Sal. 
Cat. 23), when danger approached, envy and pride fell into 
the rear. 

1355 Post in composition with verbs signifies — a. after, of place : as, 
postscrlb-* ( Tac .), write after, b. after, of time : as, postfacto- 
done afterwards, postggnlto- bom afterwards, c. after, in import- 
ance : as, postpOs-* and posth&be- deem of secondary importance. 

1356 Prae denotes before, a. Of place : as, 

TlbSrim, prae se annentum Sgens, naudS tr&i3cit (Liv. i. 7), 
he swam across the Tiber, driving the herd before him. 
Stillantem prae S3 pugionem tttlit (Cic. Phil. ix. 12. 30), he 
carried the dripping dagger before him. 

Also as an adverb : thus, 

I prae (Ter. And. 1 . 1. 144), go first. 

b. The same metaphorically : as, 

CetSrl tectiorSs ; ggg semper m3 dldlcissg prae m3 tu.ll (Cic. 
Or. 42.146), the others are more reserved ; 1 ever avowed the 
fact that I once studied the subject. 

c. The cause (but chiefly in negative sentences), for: as, 

Solem prae iScfilOrum multltudlng non uldBbltls (Cic. Tusc. i. 

42. 101), you will not see the sun for the number of darts. 

Nec lfiqul prae maerCrg pStuit (Cic. p. Plane. 41. 99), and he 
could not speak for grief. 

Prae lassitfidine opus est fit lauem ( Plant . True. n. 3. 7), I am 
so fatigued I must take a bath. 

Credo prae &m6re exclusti hunc fgr&s (Ter. E. I. 2. 18), I sup- 
pose it was for love you shut him out. 

d. In comparison with, by the side of: as, 

Romam prae sua C5pua inrldebunt (Cic. in Bull. II. 35. 96), 
they will laugh at Rome compared with their own Capua. 

1357 Prae in composition with verbs denotes — a. before : as, prae- 
mlt-* send in advance, praebe- (t. e. praehlbe-) hold before, present, 
praesta- place or stand before, b. before, in the sense of passing by : 
as, praeflu- flow by, praenaulga- sail by. c. at the head of, in com- 

* See § 451. 1. 
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mand : as, praefis- be in command, prae-flc- or -flci- place in com- 
mand. d. at the extremity : as, praerSd-* gnaw at the end , praecliid-* 
dose at the end. e. superiority : as, praesta- and praeciSd-* surpass, 
f. before, in time : as, praecerp- gather too soon, praedlc-* say be- 
forehand, praesagi- fed beforehand, g. the doing a thing first for 
others to do after : as, prael-r8 uerbS. to tdl a person what he is to 
say, prae-ctp- or -clpi- teach, praescrlb-* enjoin by writing. 

1358 Prae in the composition of adjectives denotes — a. before, of 
place : as, praeclp- or praeclplt- head-first, b. before, of time : as, 
praescio- knowing beforehand, c. at the extremity : as, praSusto- 
bumt at the end, pratS&cuto- sharp at the end. d. very : as, prae- 
alto- very deep, praecl&ro- most glorious t. 

1359 PraetSr denotes — a. Passing by : as, 

Praeter castrS. Caes&ris suas copias transduxit ( Caes . B. G. I. 
48), he led his own troops past Caesar's camp. 

Serul praetSr ftc&los Lolli haec omniS fSrBbant ( Cic . n. Verr. 
hi. 25. 62), the slaves kept carrying all these things along be- 
fore the eyes of Lollius. 

b. Beyond, in amount or degree : as, 

L&cus praeter ruSdum crCuSrat (Cic. de Div. i. 44. 100), the lake 
had risen above its usual levd. 

Hoc mihi praeclpuom fuit praetSr SliSs (Cic. p. Sul. 3. 9), this 
belonged especially to me above others. 

c. Besides, i. e. in addition to : as, 

Praeter sB dCn5s ad conlSquium addfleunt (Caes. B. G. I. 43), 
they bring to the conference ten men each besides themsdves. 

PraetBr auctOrltatem, ulrBs quSque ad coercendum hSbsbat 
(Caes. B. C. ill. 67), besides the authority of a name, he had 
the physical means also for compulsion. 

d. Exceptt, exduding ; as, 

• See § 451. 1. 

t This formation is scarcely if at all found in Cicero ; for praecelso- 
( ii. Verr. iv. 48. 107) has been altered into perexcelso- by Zumpt on the 
authority of Mss. 

1 This signification and the last are not so opposite as may at first 
seem. Thus in neque uestitus praeter pellis habent quicqnam (Caes. B. 
G. iv. 1), either translation is admissible without any difference of mean- 
ing. See also § 1233. 1. 
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Omnibus sententiis praetSr unam condempnatust (Cic. p. Clu. 
20. 55), he was found guilty by all the votes save one. 

Frumentum omnS praeter quod sScum portaturi grant com- 
bflrunt (Caes. B. G. I. 5), they bum up all the grain except 
what they purposed to carry with them. 

Prlmo clamore oppldum praetSr arcem captum est (Liv. vx. 
33), at the first shout all the town but the citadel was taken. 

In the sense except praeter may be used like a conjunction, so 
as to be followed by a noun in the same case as some preceding 
noun : 

CetSrae multltudlnl diem st&tuit praeter rSrum c3,plt&lium 
dampnatls (Sal. Cat. 36), he fixes a day for the rest of the 
multitude , except those convicted of capital offences. 

e. Contrary to : as, 

Nihil el praetSr ipslus uSlunt&tem accldit (Cic. in Cat. n. 7. 16), 
nothing happened to him contrary to his own wish. 

Multa impendSrS uldentur praeter naturam (Cic. Phil. i. 4 10), 
many things seem likely to happen out of the usual course of 
nature. 

1360 PraetSr in composition with verbs signifies passing by : as, 
praetSri- go by, praetermlt- let go by. 

1361 Pro denotes — a. Before, of place : as, 

PraesIdiS pr5 templls omnibus cemltls (Cic. p. Mil. 1. 2), you 
see troops before all the temples. 

Laudatl pro contiOne omnes sunt (Liv. xxxviii. 23), they were 
all commended in front of the assembled army. 

b. Before, with the notion of defending, in defence of : as, 

Pr5 nudata moenlbus pfttria corpora opponunt (Liv. xxi. 8), 
in defence of their native city, now stripped of its walls, they 
present their bodies to the enemy. 

EgS prO sOdali et pro mea omnl fama dScernS (Cic. de Or. n. 
49. 200), 1 am fighting the last battle for my friend and for 
my own character altogether. 

Haec contra lSgem proquS ISgS diets, sunt (Liv. xxxiv. 8), such 
were the arguments urged against and in favour of the law. 

c. In place of: as, 
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Lubenter uerb& iungSbant, ut socles* pro si audes, sis pr5 si uis 
(Cic. Or. 46. 154), they were fond of joining words , as sodes 
for si audes, sis for si uis. 

Quoi leg&ttis et prS quaestorS fuSrat (Cic. I. Verr. 4. 11), under 
whom he had been lieutenant and proqucestor, i. e. deputy- 
quaestor. 

d. Equivalent to, as good as, as, for : as, 

Pro oocls5 rSlictust (Cic. p. Sest. 38. 81), he was left for dead. 

ConfessiOnem c&dentls hostis pr5 uictSria hBbeo (Liv. xxi. 40), 
the confession of a retreating enemy I look upon as a victory. 

Id sumunt pr5 certo (Cic. de Div. n. 50. 104), this they assume 
as certain. 

e. In payment for, in return for, for: as, 

Mlslmus qul pr5 uectura solvSret (Cic. ad Att. L 3), we have 
sent a person to pay for the freight. 

f. In consideration of, for : as, 

Hunc &m3,rS pro Cius suauItatS dSbgmus (Cic. de Or. i. 56. 234), 
this man we ought to love for his own sweetness of character. 

TS pro istis factls ulciscSr (Ter. E. v. 4. 19), I’ll punish you for 
those doings. 

g. In proportion to, considering, in accordance with : as, 

Proelium atrocius quam pr5 numgro pugnantium Bdltiir (Liv. 

xxi. 29), a fiercer battle is fought than could have been ex- 
pected from the number of the combatants. 

Pr5 multltudlne hBmlnum et pro gloria belli angustos habent 
finis (Caes. B. G. I. 2), considering the number of inhabitants 
and their military reputation, their territories are confined. 

I) Beet, quidquld &g&s, BgBrB pr5 ulrlbtis (Cic. de Sen. 9. 27), it 
is right that whatever you do, you should do to the best of your 
power. 

His raptim pr5 tempBre instructs (Liv. xxx. 10), these men 
being hastily drawn up as wed as the circumstances admitted. 

h. For, in favour of : as, 

Hoc non mBdB non pr5 ms, sed contra me est pBtitis (Cic. de 

* An error no doubt of Cicero’s. Sodes must be for si uoles, l and d 
being interchanged, as in ro many words ; odor and oleo, lacruma and 
dacruma, Vlixes and 0#i xretvs. 
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Or. ill. 20. 76), this, so far from being for me, is rather 
against me. 

1362 P8r and pr5 in composition with verbs signify — a. forward: 
as, prSgrSd- or prSgrSdi- (r.) advance, porrlg- stretch out, prdciir-* 
run forward, b. out : as, prodi- come forth, proslli- leap out. c. to a 
distance: as, prSffig- or prSffigi- fly to a distance, prOterre- frighten 
off, prosSqu- (r.)fdlow for some distance, prohlbe- keep off. d. down- 
wards : as, profllga- knock down, protfir- trample down. e. extension : 
as, promlt-* allow to grow long. f. publicity : as, prSflte- (r.) de- 
clare publicly, promulga- advertise (a law), proscrfb-* offer a reward 
for the life of, prOnuntia- announce publicly, g. progress, profit : 
as, proflc- or prOflci- make progress, advance , prodCs- be of service, 
h. in place of: as, procure- take care of in place of another, i. be- 
fore, in time : as, prSlud- rehearse beforehand, j. postponement or 
continuation : as, prOdlc-* name a future day, prof&T- postpone, pr8- 
r8ga- continue for a longer period (by enactment). 

1363 Pro in the composition of adjectives denotes — a. downward: 
as, prOcllui- downhill, b. negation : as, prdfundo- bottomless, pr8- 
fa.no- not sacred, profane. 

1364 Pro in composition with nouns of relationship denotes greater 
distance, expressed in English by great : as, prSngpot- great-grand- 
son, pro&uo- great-grandfather, pr0s8cSro- wife's grandfather. 

1366 PrOpfit denotes near. a. Of place : as, 

Ipslus c5piae pr6pe hostium castrS, ulsae sunt (Cats. B. Q. i. 
22), his own forces were seen near die enemies' camp. 

b. The same without a case, or with &b and a noun : as, 

Quls hie lSquItur prSpg ! (Plant. Rud. t 4. 11) who is talking 
dose by here f 

Bellum tarn pr8pe a Sicilia, t&m6n in Sicilia non fuit (Cic. n. 
Verr. v. 2.6), the war though so near Sicily, yet was not in 
' Sicily. 

c. The same metaphorically : as, 

Pr8p8 sScessionem plebis res uSnit (Liv. vr. 42), matters came 
almost to a secession of the commonalty. 

* See § 451. 1. + Sec also $ 908. 
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d. Near, of time : as, 

Prope adest quum alieno m6re uiuenddmst mihi (Ter. And. i. 
1. 125), the time is at hand when I shall have to live in ac- 
cordance with another's ideas. 

13G6 ProptSr (from prSpS) denotes— a. Near, with or without a 
case : as, 

Propter PIStSnis stfltuam consCdlmus (die. Brut. 6. 24), we took 
our seats near a statue of Plato. 

Du8 fllil propter efibantes nS sensSrunt quldem (Cic. p. Rose. 
Am. 23. 64), his two sons deeping dose by were not even aware 
of it. 

b. On account of, for, through : as, 

Tlronem proptSr hum&nltatem ct mBdestiam malo saluom, 
quam proptSr usum meum (Cic. ad Att. vn. 5. 2), I wish 
Tiro to recover more out of regard to the delicacy and modesty 
of his character than for any benefit to myself. 

Nam n6n est aecum mb proptSr uos dScipi (Ter. Ph. v. 7. 34), 
for it is not reasonable that I should be a loser through you. 

1367 Re (or rSd) in composition with verbs signifies — a. backward : 
as, rBtr&h- drag back, rSnuntia- carry word back, rgpSt- go back, 
reformlda- draw back in fear. b. hence reflection of light or sound : 
as, rSsSna- re-echo, rSfulge- shine brilliantly, c. in return : as, rS- 
pend- repay, rSfSri- strike in return, red-d- repay, d. opposing an 
effort in the other direction: as, rStlne- hold bach, rSuinci- bind back, 
rBtlce- keep back (a Becret). e. refusal : as, rSnu- refuse by a shake 
of the head, rCcussa- make some excuse and so decline, f. reversing 
some former act : as, resold-* cut down again (that which has been 
erected), remit-* let go again (that which has been stretched), rS- 
quiesc- repose (after labour), rescisc- discover (that which it has 
been attempted to conceal), rScSlesc- grow warm again, g. revers- 
ing the act expressed in the simple verbt : as, rSflg-* unfix, rB- 
signa- unseal, rScltid- open, rStSg- uncover, rSsSra- unbolt, h. put- 
ting away from sight, concealing, sheltering : as, rElSga- (leave be- 
hind), banish far away, rScond- put away into some secret place, 

• See §451.1. 

f Hence the adjective recidiuo- ‘ rising again' shows that redd- once 
signified ‘ rising again after falling or being felled,’ as the new shoots from 
the stump of a chestnut- or oak-tree. 
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r6-clp- or -clpi- receive and shelter, i. remaining behind when the 
greater part is gone : as, rSmSne- remain behind, rSsIde- remain 
still at the bottom, j. change of stale: as, red-d- render , make, rSdlg- 
reduce to some slate.* k. repetition: as, rSfloresc- blossom a second 
time. 

1368 RStrS by the later writers is compounded with verbs of mo- 
tion, and signifies backwards : as, retrogr&di- (r.) march backwards 
( Plin .). 

1369 Ss in the old writers is used as a preposition with the ablative, 
and signifies separation or without : as. 

Si plus minus sScuCruut, s5 fraude est<5 (XII. Tables, ap. Gell. 
xx. 1), if they cut more or less, it shall be without detriment 
(to them). 

1370 S® (or sSd) in composition signifies — a. with verbs, separation : 
as, sSced- withdraw, sSpSs-t put aside, b. in adjectives, absence : 
as, 8C*curo- free from care, sScord- or socord- senseless, spiritless. 

1371 SScundum (i. e. sequendum, from sSqu- (r.) follow) denotes — 

a. Following : as, 

I tu sScundum (Flout. Am. u. 1. 1), do you come after me. 

b. Along: as, 

LSgiones Iter sScundum m5rS sttpCrum f&ciunt (Cic. ad Att. 
xvi. 8. 2), the legions are marching along the upper sea. 

c. Behind, without motion : as, 

Volniis accSpit in c&pltS sScundum aurem (Sulpic. ad Cic. Fam. 
iv. 12. 2), he received a wound in the head behind the ear. 

d. After, of time : as, 

Spem ostendis sCcundum cfimltiS (Cic. ad Att. in. 12. 1), you 
held out a hope of improvement after the elections. 

SScundum uindemiam (Cato, R. R. 114), after the vintage. 

e. Second in order, next to : as, 

, SScundum ts nihil est mihi fimlcius sOlItudlnS (Cic. ad Att. 

xii. 15), next to you I have no letter friend than solitude. 

* To this head belongs the use of redi- in such phrases as, iam res 
in eim rediit locum (Ter. Haut. II. 3. 118), ‘matters are at last come to 
this state ad eum summa imperi redibit (Cues. B. C. I. 4), ‘the chief 
command will devolve on him.’ 

+ See § 451. 1. 
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f. In accordance with : as, 

Omui& quae secundum naturam ftunt sunt h&benda in bfinls 
(Cic. de Sen. 19. 71), every thing that happens in accordance 
with nature is to be reckoned among blessings. 

g. In favour of: as, 

Poutt flees sScundum eum dBcrBuSrunt (Cic. ad Att. iv. 2. 3), 
the pontifical college decreed in his favour. 

1372 SlnS denotes without : as, 

Hfimo slnS r5, sing fids, slnS spB (Cic. p. Cael. 32.78), a man 
without money , without credit , without hope. 

InfSro m&rt nobis naulgandumst, &gS iam eum frStre an slnS ! 
(Cic. ad Att. vm. 3. 6) we must sail along the lower sea. 
True ; but just tell me, with my brother or without him ? 

1373 Sfib has for its original meaning up, as is seen in its deriva- 
tives the adjectives supSro- above, summo- highest, the prepositions 
s&pSr upon, sfipr& above; and above all in the use of sfib itself in 
the composition of verbs*. It is found with both accusative and 
ablative. 

1374 Sfib with the accusative denotes — a. Up tot : as, 

Sub prlmam nostram ficiem successBrunt (Caes. B. G. I. 24), 
they came up to our first line. 

b. Under, with motion : as, 

Exercltus sub ifigum missfis est (Caes. B. G. I. 7), the army 
was sent under the yoke. 

Totarnqug sfib arm 3, coactam HespSriam ( Virg. A. vii. 43), and 
all Hesperia to arms compdledl. 

c. Within reach of things from above (with motion) : as, 

Vt sfib ictum uSnBrunt, tslorum uls ingens effusa est In eos 
(Liv. xxvii. 18), the moment they came within throw, an 
enormous quantity of missiles was showered upon them. 

Quod sfib Sctilos uBnit (Sen. de Ben. i. 6), what comes within 
the range of the eye. 

* See § 1376. Indeed our own word up is the very same word as 
sub ; and the Greek irraro- ‘ highest,’ the title usually given to the Ro- 
man consul, is a superlative from the same root. 

t The sense of to belongs to the accusative termination, and not to 
the preposition. 

1 Compare the common phrase without motion, sub artnis esse. 
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Eg, quae sub sensus subiectS sunt (Cic. Acad. Pr. n. 23. 74), 
those things which are brought within reach of the senses. 

d. Subjection to dominion, under (with action) : as, 

Sub popfill Romani impgrium cScIdgrunt (Cic. p. Font. 1.12), 
they fell under the dominion of the Roman people. 

e. In phrases of time, immediately after; and sometimes, 
though rarely, just before : 

Sfib eas littgras st&tim rgcltfitae sunt tuae (Cic. ad Fam. x. 
16.1), immediately after these dispatches , yours were read out. 

Afrlcum bellum sub rgcentem Rom&nam pacem fuit (Liv. xxi. 
2), the war with the Afri followed close upon the peace with 
Rome. 

Sfib haec dicta omnes minus ad consfiles tendentes prSctibug- 
runt (Liv. vn. 31), immediately after these words they all 
prostrated themselves, stretching out their hands to Vie consuls. 

Quid lfitgt ut m&rlnae Fllium dlcunt ThStldis sub lficrfmosS, 
TrOiae Fungrfi 1 (Hor. Od. l. 8. 13) why skulks he, as did 
sea-born Thetis' son they say on the eve of Troy’s mournful 
carnage ? 

1375 Siib with the ablative signifies — a. Under (without motion)* : 
as, 

Sub terra sempSr habltauijrant (Cic. N. D. II. 37. 95), they had 
always lived underground. 

Hostes sub inontg consgdSrant (Caes. B. G. I. 21), the enemy 
were encamped under a mountain. 

b. Within reach of things above (without motion) : as, 

Adprdpinqu&rg non ausae naues, ng sfib ictu sfiperstantium in 

riiplbus plratarum essent (Liv. xxxvn. 27), the ships did 
not dare to approach, lest they should be within shot of the 
pirates stationed above on the cliffs. 

Iam lficescCbat, omni&qug sfib ficfills grant (Liv. rv. 28), it was 
now getting light, and all that was passing below was visible. 

c. Inferiority, subjection (without action), under : as, 

* Under with motion is at times expressed by the ablative ; for in- 
stance, when the mind dwells upon the state that follows rather than the 
act, or when other prepositions are added to signify the precise motion. 
Thus, sub terra uiui demissi sunt in locum saxo conseptum (Liv. xxii. 
57), ‘ they were let down alive into a stone chamber underground.’ 
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Matri8 sfib impgriost (Ter. Haut. n. 2.4), she is under her mo- 
ther’s rule. 

Ylr implggr et sfib HannlbfilC m&gistro omuls belli artis 6doc- 
tfis (Liv. xxv. 40), a man of energy, and who had been tho- 
roughly instructed in the art of war under Hannibal. 

d, In conditions, under : as, 

Iussit el praemium tribul sfib efi condlciong nS quid postea 
scrlbgret ( Cic . p. Arch. 10. 25), he ordered a reward to be 
given him, under the condition that he should never write 
again. 

e. In phrases of time — during , in, just at : as, 

Ns sfib ipsfi protections mllltCs oppldum irrumpgrent, portSs 
obstrult (Cues. B. C. I. 27), that the soldiers might not burst 
into the town during the very embarkation, he builds up the 
gates*. 

Sfib in composition with verbs denotes — a. up: as, subugh- 
carry up (as a river), sum- (i. e. sfiblm-) take up, surg- (i. e. sur- 
rig-) rise, subdfic-t draw up, sustlne- hold up. b. under : as, 
sfibgs- be under, subiS.ce- lie under, submerg- sink. c. assistance : 
as, subuSni- come to assist, succfir-t run to assist, d. succession : 
as, succln- sing after, succlama- cry out after, e. in place of: as, 
stiff Ic- or suffici- appoint in place of, supp8s-t put in place of, sub- 
stltu- set up in place of. f. near : as, sfibgs- be at hand, subsgqu- 
follow close after, g. underhand, secretly: as, surrlp- or surrlpi- 
snatch away secretly, sfiborna- equip secretly, subdfic-t withdraw 
quietly, h. in a slight degree: as, subride- smile, sfibaccussa- accuse 
in a manner, i. abundance* • as, sufflc- or suffici- and suppgt- be 
abundant. 

Sfib in the composition of adjectives denotes— in a slight de- 
gree: as, sfibobscuro- rather dark, subfusco- dusky. 

Subtgr is used generally with an accusative, rarely with an 
ablative, often without a noun. It signifies — a. Under: as, 

Iram in pectOrg, cfipldltatem subter praecordiS lgcSuit (Cic. 

* Compare the use of sub with an accusative in phrases of time. 

+ See § 451. 1. 

1 This sense is connected with that of sub ‘ up.’ Compare the op- 
posite, defic- or dejici- * be low, wanting.’ 
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Tusc. I. 10. 20), anger he placed in the breast, desire under 
the midriff. 

FerrS ittuat subter densa testudlnS casus ( Virg. A. ix. 614), 
they glory beneath the dose array of shields to bear each 
chance. 

Omnia haec, quae siipra et subtfir, unum essS dixSrunt (Cic. 
de Or. in. 6. 20), all these bodies, which are above and below, 
form one whole they said. 

b. Metaphorically, in subjection, under: as, 

Virtus omniS subter so h&bet (Cic. Tusc. v. 1. 4), virtue holds 
every thing in subjection to her. 

1379 SubtSr in composition with verbs signifies — a. under : as, sub- 
terl&b-* glide underneath, b. secretly: as, subterduc-* withdraw 
secretly. 

1380 SiipSr is followed both by an ablative and an accusative. With 
an ablative it signifies — a. Over (without motion) : as, 

Destrictfis ensis cul siipSr impia CcruIcC pendet (Hor. Od. ill. 
1. 17), o'er whose unholy neck a drawn sword hangs. 

b. Upon (without motion) : as, 

PStSras rSquiescSrS mScum FrondS siiper ulrldl ( Virg. Buc. I. 
80), thou mightest have reposed with me upon green leaves. 

c. Concerning: as, 

Quid nuncias Super anu ? (Plant. Cist. iv. 1. 7) what news do 
you bring about the old woman ? 

VSlim cogltes quid agendum nobis sit siiper legations (Cic. ad 
Att. xiv. 22. 2), I wish you would consider what we must do 
concerning the embassy. 

1381 SttpSr with an accusative denotes — a. Upon (with motion) : as, 

Imprudens siipSr aspldem assldlt (Cic. de Fin. n. 18.69), urv 

wittingly he sits down upon an asp. 

Alii siiper uallum praeclpltantiir (Sal. Jug. 68), others are 
thrown headforemost upon the stakes. 

b. Above in order (as at table) : thus, 

Ndmentfuiiis Srat siipSr ipsum (Hor. Sat. n. 8. 23), Nomentanus 
lay above him. 

* See § 461. 1. 
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c. Beyond (but with a notion of greater height*) : as, 

Proxlme Hisp&niam Mauri sunt, sfiper Niimldiam Qaetull (Sal. 

Jug. 19), next to Spain are the Moors, beyond Numidia the 
Ocetidi. 

d. More, in amount : as, 

S&tis sfiperquS dictumst (Cic. N. D. n. 1. 2), enough and more 
than enough has been said. 

e. Besides: as, 

Pflnlcum exercltum stiper morbum iStiam fS,mCs affScit (Liv. 
xxvir. 46), the Punic army, besides sickness, suffered severely 
also from famine. 

1382 SiipSr in composition with verbs signifies — a. over: as, siiper- 
uSni- pass over, sfipfirSmlne- project above, sfiperffid-t pour over, 
b. abundance: as, sfipSrgs- abound, c. remaining over, survival: 
as, sttpgrSs- remain over, survive, d. in addition: as, sfipgraddfic-t 
bring in addition. 

1383 Siipra denotes— a. Upon, with motion : as, 

Sub terra hSblt&bant nSque exiSrant unquam siipra terram 
(Cic. N. D. ii. 37. 95), they lived underground, and had never 
come out above the ground. 

Et saltu supra uSnabttlS fertur ( Virg. A. ix. 653), and with a 
bound he flies upon the spears. 

b. Upon, in contact with : as, 

Nereides siipra delphlnos sSdentCs (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 6. 
med.), Nereids seated upon dolphins. 

c. Over, at some distance above : as, 

EccS siipra c&piit+ h8mo lguls ac sordldus, sed t£mSn Squestri 
censu, Cfttienhs ; Btiam is lenietiir (Cic. ad Q. F. I. 2. 2. 6), 
see, there is ready to pounce down upon my head a fellow de- 
void of principle and honour, but yet of equestrian station, I 
mean Catienus. Even he shall be appeased. 

< 

• For example, in the instance quoted Sallust used the word because 
they were farther from the sea, and therefore probably higher. 

f See § 451. 1. 

t Dr. Butler (Latin Prepositions, p. 121) has given this passage to 
prove that supra caput means ‘ exceedingly.’ He connects it with leuis, 
though the words are separated by homo. 
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d. Above, in order (as at table) : thus, 

AcciibuSram fipfid eum et quldem sfiprfi me Attlcfis, infra 
Verrifis (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 26. 1), I had just sat down to din- 
ner at his house, and by the way Atticus sat next above me, 
Verrius below. 

e. Above, in amount : as, 

Caesa e5 die sfiprfi rnllifi uigintl (Liv. xxx. 35), there were slain 
on that day above twenty thousand. 

Etsi haec commSmSratio ugreor n6 siipra hfimlnis fortunam 
essS uldefitfir {Cic. de Leg. n. 16.41), and yet what 1 am 
going to mention will be thought, I fear, to exceed the lot of 
man. 

f. In addition to, over and above, besides : as, 

Siipra belli S&blnl met urn id quflque accessSrat (Liv. n. 18), 
besides the fear of a Sabine war, there was this further trouble. 

g. In reference to former times, before : as, 

Paulo sbpra hanc mSmSriam serui finfi crSinfibantfir ( Caes . B. 
G. vi. 19), a little before the times which those now living can 
recollect, the slaves (of the deceased) used to be burnt with him. 

h. In referring to a preceding part of a book or letter, above : as, 
Vt sfipra dgmonstrfiulmfis (Caes. B. G. vi. 34), as we have shown 

above. 

1384 Tgnfis (from tgn- or tend- stretch), which always follows its 
noun, signifies reaching to, and is used — a. With an accusative 
(very rarely) : as, 

RSgio quae uirglnls aequSr fid IIcllcs 
Et Tfinain tSnfis immensd descendlt fib Euro ( Val. FI. 1 . 537), 
The region which to the maiden Helle's sea 
And far as the Don from the vast East descends. 

b. With an ablative of the singular, particularly with words in 
a or o’*: as, 

Antifichus Taur6 tSnus regn&rS iussust (Cic. p. Deiot. 13. 36), 
it was ordained that ArUiochus should rule only as far as the 
Taurus. 

c. With an ablative of the plural (very rarely) : as, 

* This form was probably at first an accusative, Taurom. 

R B 
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PectSrlbusqufi tSnus raolles 5rect&8 In auras 

N&rlbfis et pSttUo partem m&ris OuOmlt ore (Ov. Met. xv. 512), 

Chest-high, upraised into the moving air 

From wide-spread mouth and nostrils vomits out 

One half the sea. 

d. With a genitive of the plural, particularly in the consonant 
declension : as, 

Et crurfim tSniis a ment6 p&le5ri& pendent ( Virg. G. III. 53), 
And leg-deep from the chin the dewlap hangs*. 

1385 Trans signifies — a. On the other side of: as, 

Coglto interdum trans TlbSrim hort5s Sllquos p&rarS (Cic. ad 
Att. xii. 19. 1), I think at times of purchasing some park on 
the other side of the Tiber, 
b. To the other side of : as, 

Trans Alpls transfert&r (Cic. p. Quinct. 3. 12), he is carried to 
the other side of the Alps. 

1386 Trans in composition signifies across : as, transmlt-t or tramlt- 
send across, transi- go across. 

1387 Vorsiis (uorsum, uersiis, uersum) signifies direction : as, 
Brundhsium uorsus Ibas (Cic. ad Fam. xi. 27.3), you were going 

in the direction of (or towards ) Brundusium%. 

1388 Vorsiis is also used in conjunction with the prepositions &d 
and In : as, 

Ad oceSnum uersus prdflciscl iilbet (Caes. B. G. vi. 33), he 
orders him to set out in the direction of the ocean. 

In It&liam uorsus naulgSturfis 8rat (Sulpic. ad Cic. ad Fam. 
iv. 12. 1), he was about to sail towards Italy. 

1389 Vis on the other side of, with an accusative (but rarely used) : as, 
SScra St uls et cis TlbSrim flunt ( Yarr. L. L. iv. 15), sacrifices 

are offered both on yonder and on this side of the Tiber. 

1390 Vltra denotes — a. On the other side of, beyond : as, 

Vltra Sllianam uillam est uilliil& sordlda et ualde pusillS (Cic. 
ad Att. xii. 27. 1), on the other side of Silius’ country-house 
is a cottage of mean appearance and very small. 

* See also § 803. f See § 451. 1. 

t See also § 798. 
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b. To the other side of, beyond : as, 

Paulo ultra eum 15cum castrS transtlilit ( Cats. B. C. III. 66), 
he moved the camp to a spot a little beyond that place. 

c. Metaphorically : as, 

Sunt certl dSnlquS fines 

QuOs ultra citraquS nSquit consistgrS rectum ( llor . Sat. 1 . 1 . 106), 
There are in fine fixed limits 

Beyond and short of which tnUh cannot halt. 

Non ultra hSmlnam aquae assumlt (Cels. it. 2.4), he takes not 
more than a pint-and-a-half of water. 

d. The same without a noun : as, 

Estne allquid ultra, quo progrgdl crudelltas possit? (Cic. n. 
Verr. v. 45. 119) is there any thing beyond this to which 
bloodthirstiness can go ? 

1391 In the examples already given, it has been seen that preposi- 
tions are at times placed after their nouns, although their name 
implies the contrary*. In the old language this appears to have 
been the case with perhaps every preposition, and the practice 
prevailed to the last in some legal phrases. It may further be 
observed that— a. The preposition cum is always placed after the 
ablatives of the personal pronouns : as, mScum, tecum, s€cum, 
nObiscum, uobiscura, and for the most part after the ablatives of 
the simple relative : as, quScurn, quacum, qulcum, qulbuscum. 
b. The prepositions tCnfis and uorsus always follow their case. c. 
The disyllabic prepositions generally are more apt to occupy the 
second place than those which are monosyllabic, d. The relative!, 
and the pronoun ho- this, when it occurs at the beginning of a 
sentence, have a tendency to throw the preposition behind them. 

• • It may be useful to compare the meaning of the term case with 

that of the term preposition. They both denote primarily the relations 
of place. They are both so intimately connected with the noun as to be 
pronounced with it, and even written with it, although printers have as 
regards prepositions abandoned the authority of the best inscriptions and 
manuscripts. Thirdly, as the case-ending is always added as a suffix, so 
also in the old language was the preposition. Hence there is no original 
distinction, either in essence or form, between a case-ending and a prepo- 
sition. These considerations may perhaps tend to create in the mind a 
clearer notion of what a case is. 

+ This explains the form quoad, as compared with adeo, and also 
quamobrem, quemadmodum, quocirca. 
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e. When an emphatic adjective or genitive accompanies a noun, 
this emphatic word commonly comes first, and is immediately 
followed by the preposition, which must then be considered as an 
enclitic attached to it, and should be pronounced accordingly. 

1392 The preposition is occasionally separated from its noun. The 
words which may come between are included for the most part 
under the following heads : a. an adjective belonging to the noun ; 
b. a genitive belonging to it ; c. an adverb or case attached to that 
noun when it is a gerund or participle ; d. the enclitics nS, quS, 
uS, although in the case of the monosyllabic pronouns the noun 
as well as the preposition commonly precede these enclitics* ; e. 
the conjunctions which commonly occupy the second place in a 
sentence, as autem, gnim, quldem, t&mSn, uSr5. 

1393 The preposition may attach itself to the adjective in place of 
the substantive, or even to a genitive which depends upon the 
substantive, and the substantive itself be removed to a distance ; 
or, lastly, the preposition occasionally is found before the verbt. 

1394 Whether a preposition is to be repeated or not before each of 
two nouns, is to be decided by the intimacy of the connection 
between them. When that intimacy is close, the nouns may be 
considered as one, and a single preposition will be sufficient. Thus, 
the Aulerci and Lexovii being close neighbours in the map of Gallia, 
one preposition is enough in — 

Exercltum In Aulercis LexSuiisquS conlSc&uit (Caes. B. G. in. 
29), he posted the army in the country of the Aulerci and 
Lexovii. 

1396 On the other hand, if the nouns be looked upon as very distinct, 
two prepositions are requisite : as, 

S&tls St ad laudem St S,d utlllt&tem profectum arbitrator (C<z«, 
B. G. iv. 19), he thinks that sufficient progress has been made 
both for glory and for utility J . 

* See §§ 836, 837. 

f As, dum longus inter saeuiat Ilioti Homamque pontus ( Hot . Od. 
in. 3.37). 

I Hence the preposition inter is often repeated : as, interest inter 
caussas fortuito antegressas el inter caussas naturalis (Cic. de Fat. 9. 19). 
So also Cic. de Fin. l. 9. 30, Parad. i. 3. 14. 
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1396 When the antecedent and relative are dependent upon the 
same preposition, the preposition may for brevity’s sake be omitted 
in the relative clause, if the verb be not expressed : as, 

Me tuae littSrae nunquam in tantam spem adduxerunt, quan- 
tam filiorum (Cic. ad Att. ill. 19. 2), as for myself, your let- 
ters have never led me to entertain so strong a hope as those of 
other friends. 

1397 If two prepositions have a common noun, that noun must be 
repeated in Latin (except in the case of those disyllabic preposi- 
tions which are used adverbially) : as, 

Hoc non m8do non pro me, sed contra me est pStius {Cic. de 
Or. m. 20. 75), this, so far from being for, is rather against 
me. 

ADVERBS. 

1398 An adverb, as its name implies, is commonly attached to a 
verb, and usually precedes it ; but if the adverb is emphatic, it 
may commence or end the whole sentence ; or if unemphatic, it 
may occupy the non-emphatic, that is, the second place* in a 
clause. 

1399 An adverb may of course be used with participles, and this 
usage is sometimes retained by them even when they have be- 
come virtually substantives : as, facto- (n.), dicto- (n.), responso- 
(n.), &c. Thus, 

In 5dium adducentiir aduorsaril, si qufld eorum sfiperbC, cru- 
dellter, millltiosS factum prOfireturf {Cic. de Iuv. I. 16. 22), 
the opposite parties will be brought into discredit, if any tyran- 
nical, cruel, or spiteful act of theirs be brought forward. 

Sul nCgotl bgng ggrens ( Cic. p. Quinct. 19. 62), a good manager 
of his own affairs. 

Pol m6i patris bene p&rta indiligenter Tut&tur {Ter. Ph. v. 3.5), 
faith he takes poor care of what my father earned so creditably. 

1400 An adverb often accompanies adjectives and adverbs, but is 
rarely found with substantives, and perhaps only under one of the 

• See § 1473. 

+ Observe that if factum had not been a substantive, the pronoun 
must have been quid, not quod. See § 306. 
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two conditions : a. that the substantive shall be in apposition ; b. 
that it shall be interposed between a substantive and its adjective 
or dependent genitive : as, 

a. M&rius septiimum consul dSml suae est mortuSs (Cic. N. D. 
in. 32. 81), Marius in bis seventh consulate died at his own 
house. 

Pdpulus, late- rex (Virg. A. i. 21), a city that ruleth far and 
wide. 

b. E't heri semper lonitas uerebar quorsum eu&dcret (Ter. And. 
I. 2. 4), and master's constant gentleness, I was afraid what 
it would end in*. 

Omnes circa pSptill ( Liv . xxiv. 3), all the states around. 

1401 Adverbs are used in some phrases with the verb £s- be, when 
an adjective or participle might have been expected : as, 

Vtl ngqqS uos capianilni 8t illl frustra sint (Sal. Jug. 85), that 
you may not be deceived, and that the other party may be dis- 
appointed. 

Aput uStfires dicta impune grant (Too. Ann. I. 72), among our 
ancestors mere words were unpunished. 

V Cliae ful sang lfibentfir Spud Taluam nostrum (Cic. ad Att. 
xvi. 6. 1), at Velialwas indeed most comfortable at our friend 
Talna's. 

NEGATIVE PARTICLES. 

1402 The simplest form of the Latin negative is net. On the other 
hand, non has some other element added to the simple negative, 
and is therefore more emphatic. Hence n5nj is used with the 

* Even here it is far from certain that semper does not belong to 
uerebar. 

t The same is the form of the English negative as it appears in our 
old writers. It also enters into the formation of never from ever. The 
particle enters into the formation of many Latin words : as, nfqut- ‘ be 
unable,’ nifas, ntfasto nefario-, nffando-, neuis ‘ thou wilt not,’ in 
, which it is short ; and the following with a long e, neue, nedum, nemon 
nequam, nequitia-, nequaquam , nequiquam. Other words into which ne 
enters are nunquam, nbtiquam, neuter (old form ne-cuier), as also the 
phrase ne minus. See also § 761. 

t A ’on may possibly be formed from ne and unvm, just as our English 
no is a corruption of none, i. e. ne one. Compare the German nein from 
ne ein. Indeed the old Latin writers use the form nenu, which seems 
more clearly to be a contraction of ne unum. 
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indicative, and with the subjunctive when a result is expressed, 
in which case the subjunctive evidently assumes the meaning of 
the indicative*. 

1403 When non affects a single word in a sentence, it precedes it ; 
when it affects a whole sentence, it commonly precedes the verb. 
Occasionally, in order that it may have great emphasis, non is 
placed at the beginning of a sentence, or at the beginning of the 
predicative part of a sentence, and in these cases it often becomes 
difficult to give a translation which shall not greatly alter the 
order of wordst : as, 

Non hos p&lus, non siluae mdrantiir ( 'Cae s. B. G. vi. 35), no 
marsh, no woods restrain them. 

1404 In sentences containing a main verb of thinking or saying, the 
negative, which really belongs to the infinitive mood, is at times 
for emphasis placed before these main verbs : as, 

Non existumauit suis slmlllbus prftbarl possS se esse hostem 
p&triae, nisi mihi esset lulmicus (Cic. Phil. ii. 1. 2), he 
thought that the men of his own stamp could never he satisfied 
he was a public enemy to his country , unless he was a private 
enemy of minej. 

1404. 1 Ne, baud (hau), non, are all proclitics§. Hence the form of 
the verbs nesci-, hausci- (so in Ritschl’s Plautus) ; and hence such 
an order of words as : 

Vt iam llceat una conprehensione omniS, complectl, non-dubl- 
tantemquS dlcere, omnem niituram essS seruatrlcem sul 
(Cic. de Fin. v. 9. 26, ed. Madvig), so that we may now in- 

* In the same way the French use the strengthened negatives, ne. . pas, 
ne.. point, ne..rien, in such phrases as je n’irai pas,je n’irai point, je ne 
vois rien, &c., where the particles pas, point, rien, severally represent the 
Latin nouns passum, punctum, rem. On the other hand their subjunctive 
mood commonly takes a simple ne. 

| In the commencement of Horace's Satire (i. 6), Non quia Maecenas s 

naso suspendis adunco Ignotos, the negative is separated from the verb 
to which it belongs by nearly five lines. 

$ In the same way the Greeks use the order ovu (<py, although the 
negative belongs to the following infinitive. In Latin also nega- probably 
owes its formation to the same principle, the negative in this word too 
belonging always to the accompanying infinitive. 

§ So also ovk (on) is commonly a proclitic ; and similarly our not 
(cannot, kndw-not) is an enclitic. 
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elude all in one general assertion, and without hesitation say 
that nature is aheays self -preserving. 

1406 Between nC* and quldem the word (or words, if intimately 
connected) on which the emphasis lies is always interposed : as, 

EgB ne iltllem quldem arbltrSr essB nobis fttturarum r£rum 
scientiam {Cic. de Div. II. 9. 22), for my part I do not think 
it even expedient for us to know the future. 

Ne si ettpiam quldem (Cic. in Pis. 28. 68), not even if I desired it. 

1405. 1 Besides not — even, the ordinary meaning of nS — quldem, it is 
sometimes to be translated neither + : as, 

N6 V&rius quldem dfibltat c6pias producSrS {Cass. B. C. n. 33), 
neither does Varius hesitate to lead out his forces. 

Hulc ut scSlus, sic ng rittiS quldem dgfuit {Cic. N. D. in. 26.68), 
as this woman {Medea) was not deficient in villany, so neither 
was she in wit. 

Si illdd, hoc ; non autem hoc ; Igltur ne illud quldem {Cic. de 
Fin. iv. 19. 55), if that be true, then this must be so ; but this 
is not true ; consequently neitherX is that. 

1406 Where in English the conjunction and is followed by a nega- 
tive pronoun or adverb, the Latin language commonly prefers nS- 
quB accompanied by an affirmative pronoun or adverb : as, 

NSque ex castris quisquam discessBrat {Sal. Cat. 36), and not a 
man had left the camp. 

NBque ullam sSciBtatem confirmarl possS crBdldl {Cic. Phil. ii. 
35. 89), and I thought that no alliance could be ratified. 

NSque est usquam consflio 1 Beils {Cic. de Off. ii. 1. 2), and there 
is nowhere room for deliberation. 

1406. 1 In writers after the Augustan period nBc often has the power 
of not even : as, 

P&tris iussil nec pBtuissS fliium detrectarg {Tac. Ann. in. 17), 
the orders of a father it was not even in the power of a son to 
decline {let alone the will). 


* As quxdem is itself a word of strong affirmation, it was enough to use 
the simple negative ne. 

f In German auch nicht. See Madvig ad Cic. de Fin. p. 816. 

X This distinction has been thoroughly established by Madvig (ibid.), 
who has dealt with all the apparent exceptions in Cicero, Sallust, Ac. 
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.... Nec puSrt crSdunt, nisi qul nondum aerS lfLuantur (Juv. 
II. 152), (all this) not e'en our bairns believe, save those , Who 
for the penny-bath are yet too young. 

Sed nec TlbSrio parcit (Suet. Oct. 86), but not even Tiberius does 
he spare. 

1407 Similarly an intention to prevent any thing is expressed in 
Latin by nS and an affirmative pronoun or adverb, although the 
English often uses the conjunction that, followed by a negative 
pronoun or adverb : as, 

Vt d&ret opfiram nS qu5d his colloquium inter se essct (Liv. 
xxm. 34), that he should lake care that they should have no 
conference with each other. 

DispOsItlS exploratorlbus nCc&bi Romani copias transducCrent 
(Cacs. B. G. vn. 35), scouts being placed at different points, 
that the Romans might not lead their forces over at any 
point. 

Tu tSrngn oils fipistfilas concerplto nSquando quid Cmiinet (Cic. 
ad Att. x. 12.3), you however will tear up those letters, that 
nothing may ever ooze out. 

1408 On the other hand, where a result is denoted, the conjunction 
fit is employed with the negative pronouns, Arc. : as, 

Tantls impSdiSr occup&tiOnlbfis ut scrlbendl fScultas nulls. 
dStfir (Cic. ad Fam. xii. 30. 1), I am hindered by so many 
engagements, that I have no opportunity of writing. 

Obuiam mihi sic est prodltum, ut nihil posset fieri omatifia 
(Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 11. 2), they came out to meet me in such 
a manner, that nothing could be more complimentary* . 

1409 But when the negative affects a single word, and not is ex- 
pressed by et non : as, 

Vetiis et nOn ignobllis dlcendl m&gistCr (Cic. Brut. 91. 315), 
an old and not unknown professor of oratory. 


• Thus in the following tables the words in the first column belong to 
clauses of purpose, those in the second to clauses of result : 


ne ... . 
ne guts . 1 

tie quisquam J 
ne quid . 1 

ne quidquam J 


ut non. 
ut nemo. 

ut nihil. 


ne quando . 1 , 

f ut nunquam, 
ne unquam J ‘ 

ne-cubi . . ut nusquum . 

ne utlus . ut nullus. 
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Incredlbllls ftnlmus et non unlus ulrl ulr8s (Cic. p. MiL 25. 67), 
a spirit )Xtst belief, and a power of work such as no single man. 
ever had. 

1409. 1 Again, when and not introduces an idea directly opposed to 
what precedes, et nOn or ac nOn are required : as, 

Illl iudlces, si iudlcSs, et non parrlcldae p&triae nomlnandl sunt 
(Cic. p. Plane. 29. 70), those jurymen , if indeed they are to 
be called jurymen, and not rather parricides of their father- 
land. 

QuitsI uSr5 mS tuo arbltratu, et non me5 gr&tum esse Sporteat 
(Cic. p. Plane. 29. 71), as if forsooth your opinion and not 
my own ought to decide the measure of my gratitude. 

Quid ta fScisses, si t6 TSrentum et non S&m&r5brluam mlsis- 
sem ? (Cic. ad Fam. vii. 12) what would you have done, if 
I had sent you to Tarentum, instead of Samarobriva ? 

Nulla res rects pStest admlnistrSrl, si unusquisque uglit uerbS 
spectare, et non ad uSluntatem Cius qui e& uerba habuErit 
accedSre (Cic. de Inv. it. 47. 140), nothing can be executed 
properly, if every separate person is to look to the words only, 
instead of complying with the intention of him who used those 
words. 

Non dlcercm, si puCri esse illam culpam, ac non pfttrls existtt- 
marem (Cic. II. Verr. in. 68. 159), I should not have said so, 
if 1 had thought that was the boy's and not the father's fault. 

Plurlbus uerbls ad te scrlbSrem, si res uerbit dEsldSraret, ac 
non pro sc ipsS, Wqueretur (Cic. ad Fam. in. 2. 2), 1 shotdd 
have written to you at greater length, if the subject had needed 
words, and not itself spoken in its own behalf. 

Qui pfltes rgpErlre ex eo ggnCre hSmlnum qui te &ment ex 
Snlrno ac non sul commSdl caussa Blm&lent ? (Cic. ad Q. F. 
I. 1.5. 15) how are you to find men of that class who love you 
sincerely, instead of pretending to do so for their own advan- 
tage ? 

1410 The adjective nullo- and the indeclinable noun nihil are occa- 
sionally used emphatically for non and nS : as, 

Nihil niScessest (Cic. ad Att. vn. 2. 8), there is no necessity. 

Sextfls S,b armis nullus discedlt (Cic. ad Att. xv. 22), Sextus 
has not a thought of laying down the sword. 
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1411 An accumulation of negatives is common in Latin, so as to 
produce a strong emphasis (but attention must be paid to the 
position of non in such phrases*) : as, 

a. Non nihil fit in tantis mills est profectum (Cic. ad Fam. 
xii. 2. 2), some 'progress has been made, considering the very 
unhappy position we are in. 

Pfipfilus sfilet non nunquam dignos praetSrlrS (Cic. p. Plane. 
3. 8), the citizens are wont at times to pass by the worthy. 

S<3 non nollS dixit (Cic. de Or. u. 18. 75), he said he was no way 
unwilling. 

b. Tuum consilium ngmS pStest non laudfirS (Cic. ad Fam. iv. 
7. 2), the course you are pursuing no one can avoid praising. 

Aperte fidulautem nSmo non uldet (Cic. de Am. 26. 99), a man 
who openly flatters, every one sees through. 

Nihil non aggrSdientfir hSmlnGs (Liv. iv. 35), men will attack 
any thing. 

1412 After a general negative, a second negative may be introduced 
under either of the following circumstances — a. when some word 
or phrase is made emphatic by being placed between nS and qul- 
dem ; and b. when the main clause is divided into two or more, 
of which each has its own negative! : as, 

a. Aduentus noster nSmlnl nS mlnfimS quldem fuit sumptul 
(Cic. ad Att. v. 14. 2), our arrival was not even the least ex- 
pense to any one. 

Non Snim praetSreundumst ne id quldem (Cic. n. Vert. i. 60. 
155), for we must not pass over even this. 

b. Sic hilbeaa nihil te mihi nec efirifis essS nec suauifis (Cic. ad 
Att. v. 1 . 5), be assured that there is nothing either dearer or 
sweeter to me than yourself. 


* Thus, 

non nihil = aliquid. 
non nemo 1 . 

nonnuUus\= ah 1 UlS - 
non nunquam = aliquando. 
non nunquam — alicubi. 

Similarly non modo — , non tantum — , 
whereas modo non — , tantum non — , 


nihil non = omnia, 
nemo non = omnes. 
nullus non = omnia, 
nunquam non — semper, 
nunquam non = ubique. 
mean * so much and more besides 
mean * something just short of — 


+ Occasionally a double negative with the power of a single negative 
occurs through carelessness : as, quos non miseret neminis, ‘ who don’t pity 
no one.’ (Cato an. Fest. v. nemini.) 
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1413 After clauses containing words compounded with n6, a second 
clause is sometimes introduced which requires that the affirmative 
notion*, instead of the negative, should be supplied : as, 

Nggant Caes&rem in condlciOnS mansurum, postiilatSque haec 
&b eo interpSsIta ess8, quOmlniis a nobis p&rargtiir ( Cic . ad 
Att. vil. 15. 3), they my that Ccesar mil not abide by the 
terms, and that these demands have been put forward by him 
to prevent our making preparations. 

Nemo ext&lit eum uerbis qui ItS dixisset ut qui iidessent in- 
tellgggrent quid dlcSret, sed contempsit eum qui mlnfls id 
filcgrg pStuisset (Cic. de Or. hi. 14. 52), no one ever extolled 
a man for speaking so as to make himself intelligible to those 
present, but all despise one who is unable to do sot. 

1414 A negative will often extend its influence over a second clause 
attached to the first by aut or uS : as, 

NSquS consistendi aut ex essBdis dSsIliendl f&cultatem dSde- 
runt ( Caes . B. G. v. 17), nor did they give (them) an oppor- 
tunity of halting or leaping down from their war-chariots. 

Non ubluis coramuS qnlbuslIbSt (Hor. Sat. I. 4. 74), not any 
where or before any people. 

1414. 1 A negative prefixed to two clauses may be used to deny not 
each separate clause, but the combination. Thus in the following 
example each of the three negatives affects what has been included 
for the nonce in brackets. 

Non Onim (dixl quldem sed non scripsl), nec (scripsl quldem sed 
nOn 8bil lOgatiOnem), nSc (Sbil quldem sed non persu&sl Th6- 
banls) (Quint. X ix. 38. 55), for you must not suppose that I 
spoke, and then abstained from writing ; or that I wrote indeed, 
but took no part in the embassy ; or that I did take part in the 
embassy, yet failed to persuade the Thebans. 

• i. e. for nega- ‘ deny,’ die- ‘ say for not- ‘ be unwilling,’ uol- ‘ wish 
for nemo ‘ no one,’ omnes ‘ all.’ As regards nega- see § 1404. Compare 
too Hor. Sat. I. 1-3, nemo . . . uiuat , laudet (L e. omnes laudent) ; Lin. 
xxvi. 2, nemo memor esset, praesidio soeiis essent ; Plaut. Trin. III. 2. 62, 
nolo ..., set .. . 

t Observe that nemo eetulit has caused contempsit to be an aorist as 
well as a singular, though a plural present is required by the sense. 

I Translating Demosthenes p. Cor. c. 55. 
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1415 The negative in ne — quidem, when followed by a common 
predicate, often extends its influence over a preceding clause be- 
ginning with non m<5d5 or non solum : as, 

Assent&tio non mSdo ilinlco sed nS llbSro quldem dignast (Cic. 
de Am. 24. 89), flattery is unworthy not merely of a f riend, 
but even of a freeman. 

SSnatuI non solum itiuarS rempubllcam, sed nS Iug6r8 quldem 
llcuit (Cic. in Pis. 10. 23), the senate were forbidden not merely 
to assist, but even to mourn over their country*. 

1416 In imperative sentences, and in subjunctive clauses dependent 
upon fit or n6, n£u8 is used rather than nBqug or et n8 : as, 

Suis praedixSrat ut Caes&rls impgtum excIpCrent neu8 s8 13co 
mSugrent ( Caes . B. C. III. 92), he had told his men before- 
hand to wait for Ccesar's attack, and not move from their 
ground. 

HSmlnem mortuom In urbg nSuS sCpBlito n8ue urlto (apud Cic. 
de Leg. II. 23. 58), wither bury nor burn a corpse in the city. 

1416. 1 Haud not (in old writers often hau) is used chiefly before ad- 
jectives and adverbs, but also in the phrase haud scio or hau scio 
I know not. 


INTERROGATIVE PARTICLES. 

141 7 The simplest interrogative particle is the enclitic n8, which is 
affixed to that particular word on which the question turns, whe- 
ther verb, substantive, adjective or particle : as, 

PStestng uirtus, Crassfi, serulrg ? (Cic. de Or. I. 52.226) is it 
possible, or is it not possible, Crassus, that virtue should be a 
slave ? 

ApollInemnS tu Delium spSliarc ausfis 8s ? IlllnS tu templo tam 
sancto m&nus impias afferrS con&tfis 8s ? (Cic. n. Verr. i. 
18. 47) was Apollo of Delos the god whom you dared to de- 
spoil f Was that the temple with all its sanctity on which you 
attempted to lay your unholy hand ? 

* It is in such passages as these that non modo is said to be used for 
non modo non. The distinction is well seen in Cic. p. leg. Man. 13. 39 : 
Quoius leyiones tic in Asiam peruenerunt,ut non modo manus tanti exer- 
citus, sed ne uestigium quidem quoiquam potato nocuisse dicatur. ... Non 
modo ut sumptum Jacial in mitiiem nemini uis adfertur, sed ne cupienti 
quidem quoiquam permittitur. 
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Nullon eg6 Chremdtis pacto adfinitatem ecfugere potero 1 {Ter. 
And. X. 5. 12) is there no way in which I shall be able to escape 
a marriage into Chremes' family f 

A. Quid coeptas Thraso? B. Egone ? (Ter. E. v. 7.1) A. What 
are you after, Thrato f B. What am. I after f 

Slclne itgls ? (Ter. Ad. i. 2. 48) is this the way you act ? 

I'licone credere ea quae dixi oportuit te! (Ter. E. v. 6. 11) if 
you must needs believe what I said, ought you to have done so 
at once f 

1418 A question is often asked without any interrogative particle : 
as, 

Itdgitas ? Non uides 1 (Ter. E. iv. 4. 8) do you ask ? Don't you 
see f 

Nequeo te exora.ro ut maneas trxduom hoc ? (Ter. Ph. m. 2.4) 
can I not prevail upon you to wait the next three days ? 

Clodi&s iusldias fecit Mllonl ? (Cic. p. Mil. 22. 60) did Clodius 
waylay Milo ?* 

1419 In directf questions the particle num commonly implies the 
expectation of an answer in the negative, and nonng one in the 
affirmative : as, 

Num facti piget ? Num eius color puddris signum usquam in- 
dicat ? (Ter. And. v. 3. 6) is As sorry for his conduct ? No. 
Does his cheek show any sign of shame f No. 

Quid cilnis, nonng slmllis lQpo ? (Cic. N. I), i. 35. 97) well and 
the dog, is he not like the wolf ? Of course he is. 

1420 In simple indirect questions (not commencing with an interro- 
gative pronoun!) ng is commonly employed, sometimes num : as, 

Vldeamus prlmum, deOrumng prouldentia mundus rggatur ; 
deindg, consulantne rebus humanls (Cic. N. D. III. 25. 65), 
let us consider first whether the universe is governed by the 
foresight of the gods ; secondly, whether they provide for the 
welfare of man. 

Spgciilarl iussl sunt, num sollldtati itnlml sScidrum & rege 

* In many of these cases it would be perhaps better to consider the 
words as an assertion either put ironically or in the name of the other 
party. Thus, ‘ Clodius waylaid Milo, you say.’ 

+ See § 1 1 34 and note. 

} Such as tjui-8, ubi, unde, quo, quando, &c. 
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essent (Liv. xtu. 19), they were directed to he on the look-out 
to find whether the king had been tampering with the allies. 

1421 The particle in is not used in the simple direct question ; and 
in the simple indirect the best writers seldom use it except in the 
phrases nescio in, haud scio in, dublto in, incertum in : as, 

Est id quldem magnum atque haud scio an maximum, sed tlbi 
communS cum multls (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 15.1), true, that is 
an important matter, and I would almost venture to say the 
most important of all, but still it is common to you with many. 

Hoc diiudlcirl nescio an numquam*, sSd hoc sermonS certg 
non pStest {Cic. de Leg. I. 21. 56), the decision of this point 
I am strongly inclined to think can never take place, but cer- 
tainly not through the present conversation. 

MSriendum certe est, 6t Id incertum in hoc ips5 dig {Cic. de 
Sen. 20. 74), die we must, some time or other, and possibly 
this very day. 

1422 The use of si (and si fortg) in indirect questions is very rare, 
except in phrases where hope or expectation is expressed or implied 
{if perchance) : as, 

Expectabam si quid de eo consllio ad mg scrlbgrCs {Cic. ad Att. 
xvi. 2. 4), 1 was waiting to see whether you would write any 
thing to me about this plan. 

Circumfunduntir ex rgllquis partlbus, si quern idltum riSpg- 
rlrg possint {Caes. B. G. vi. 37), they pour round on the other 
sides, in hopes they may find some place to enter at. 

1423 The term disjunctive question is used to denote those cases 

where one or more alternatives are added (which in English are 
preceded by the word or). The forms used, alike for direct and 
indirect questions, aro the four which follow : a. fitrumf , 


• In many of the ordinary editions the negative in these phrases has 
been deprived of its first letter. Thus Ramshom, p. 710, quotes nescio 
an ulli from Cic. ad Fam. ix. 9. 2, though the best Mss. have nuili. See 
Orelli’s edition. So also Cic. ad Att. iv. 3. 2. 

f Num is limited in its use to the simple question. Yet at times it 
appears to be used in disjunctive questions, because at the close of that 
simple question which alone was intended at starting, it suddenly occurs 
to the writer (see § 1426) to draw attention to the absurdity of some al- 
ternative, which he attaches as usual by the particle an. See Madvig’s 
Opusc. ii. 230. 
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ail* ; b. ng, Sn ; c. , an ; d. , ng : 

as, 

a. Vtrum nescis quam alte escendgris, an pro nihllo id p fit as ? 
{Cic. ad Fam. x. 26. 3) which is the right explanation of your 
conduct; that you do not know to what a high station you 
have risen , or that you set no value upon it ? 

Id figltfir, fitrum hac pgtltione an proxfima praetor flag (Cic. 
ad Fam. x. 26. 2), the question is this, whether you are to be 
proctor this election or next. 

b. Efi fgrarumne fin hSmlnum caussfi gigngrg uldStfir? (Cic. 

N. D. II. 62. 156) is it for the wild-beasts think you or for 
man that it (the earth) produces these things ? 

Quaero eum, Brutlng slmllem malls, fin Antoni (Cic. Phil. x. 
2. 5), I ask whether you would wish him to be like Brutus or 
Antony. 

c. Sortigtfir, an non ? (Cic. Prov. Cons. 15. 37) shall he cast lots 

or not ? 

Postremg, ffiggre an m&ugrg tutius fgret, In incerto grat (Sal. 
Jug. 38), lastly, whether to fly or stay were the safer, was a 
matter of doubt. 

d. Sunt hacc tufi uerbfi, necng ?t (Cic. Tusc. in. 18. 41) are 
these your words or are they not ? 

Nihil intgressg nostra pfitamus, ufileamfis aegrlng simfis (Cic. 
de Fin. iv. 25. 69), it makes no difference to us we think, 
whether we are well or ill. 

1424 The forms, ng, ng ; fin , fin , are found in 

the poets (and but rarely elsewhere) : as, 

QuI tgneant oras, hgmlnesng fgraene, 

Quaergrg constltuit (Virg. A. i. 312), 

Who occupy the borders, men or beasts, 

He resolves to ask. 

* Care must he taken not to confound with disjunctive questions those 
in which, although the English language uses the same particle, there is 
really no opposition between the parts, but all may be equally denied or 
affirmed, so that aut and not an must be interposed : as, quid ergo, solem 
dicam aut lunam aut caelum deum ? (Cic. N. D. i. 30. 84) * what then, 
shall I apply the name of god to the sun, or to the moon, or to the sky ?’ 

t Ne in the second part of a direct question is rare, and perhaps 

limited in the best writers to the form necnc. So utrum , necne 

occurs in an indirect question. The Pseudo-Nepos has utrum , 

matremne, &c. 
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8aep6 m&nus 8p2rl tentantCs adrnougt, an sit Corpiis fin illiid 
gbur (Ov. Met. 10. 254), oft his hands he moveth to the work , 
trying whether that before him be flesh or ivory. 

1425 The old construction with fitrum has after it nS, fin : 

as* 

Vtrdm, studione id sibi habet an laudi putat Fore, si perdiderit 
gn&tum 1 (Ter. Ad. in. 3.28) does he look upon, this as an 
amusement, or does he think it will be a credit to him, if he 
ruin his son ? 

Vtrum 6 rat utllius, suisnS serulre an pfipfilo Rora3.no obtempS- 
rfirS i (Cic. n. Yerr. it. 33. 73) which was the more expedient 
course, to be slaves to countrymen of their own, or to meet the , 
wishes of the Roman people f* 

1426 It has been seen that fin is the particle ordinarily used before 
the second part of a question. Hence fin (or an uSro) is well 
adapted for those cases where a statement is immediately followed 
by the alternative put in the form of a question : as, 

Ngcessest quicquid pronuntiSs, Id aut esse aut non essS. An 
tu difilectlcis ne imbtitus quldem 2s ? (Cic Tusc. I. 7.14) 
what you put forward must needs either be or not be. Or are 
you not acquainted with even the A B C of logic ft 

Ad mortem tS Cfitlllnfi dflcl iamprldem fiportSbat — an u5ro 
SclpiO Graccum priuatus interfScit, Cfitlllnam nos consoles 
perfSrGmiis? (Cic. in Cat. I. 1.3) death, Catiline, ought long 
ago to have been your fate — or does any one really pretend, 
that when Scipio, though a private man, slew Gracchus, the 
consuls of Rome are to tolerate Catiline f 

Nos hie te exspect&mfis ex quodam runiore, fin ex littSris tuls 
fid filios missis (Cic. ad Att. I. 3. 2), we meanwhile are ex- 


• The particle ne is at times added to the interrogative pronouns and 
also to the particles num and an : as, quine, quone, quantane, uterne, 
utrumne , numne, anne. But care must be taken to distinguish those 
elliptical phrases where the relative and not the interrogative pronoun 
precedes ne. Thus, Ter. Ph. v. 7. 29 : De. Argentum iube rescribu Ph. 
Quodne ego discripsi pirro tills quibus debui ? De. ‘ Order the money to 
be repaid. Ph. What, the money which I paid away forthwith to those 
creditors I spoke of?’ And again. Ter. And. iv. 4. 29 : Quemne egb heri 
nidi ad uis adferri uesperi 1 ‘ What, the child which I myself saw being 
carried to your house yesterday evening?’ 

t Which must be the case if you deny my proposition. 

C c 
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pecting you here on the authority of some rumour, or (am 1 
right ?) letters of yours to some other people.* 

1427 An answer in the affirmative may be expressed by Stiam, ltd 
or Ita est, sic or sic est, uSrum, u5r6, factum, sanS, maxuinS, 
quidul ?, admSdum, oppldo, plans, &c., by a personal pronoun 
with uSro, or lastly by the verb of the preceding sentence re- 
peated :+ as, 

Ilaecin tua domfist ? Ita (Plaut. Am. I. 1. 206), is this your 
house ? Yes. 

NSuI tlbi quidnam scrlbam 1 — quid 1 — Stiam ( Cic . ad Att. i. 
13. 5), have I any news to write to you ? — any news ? — yes. 

• P. IUine patris (Lis conspectum uSritum hinc abiisse ? G. ad- 
modum. P. Phanium relictam solam? G. Sict. P. Et 
iratum senem ? G. Oppido (Ter. Ph. 2. 2. 1), P. Do you 
really mean that, afraid to face his father,, he is gone off? 
G. Precisely. P. That Phanium has been left by herself? 
G. Just so. P. And that the old man is in a passion ? G. 
Exactly. 

A. Dasne hoc ? B. Do sanS (Cic. de Leg. I. 7. 21), A. Do you 
admit this ? B. Yes, 1 do admit it. 

1428 An answer in the negative may be expressed by non, minding, 
nihil minds, &c. : as, 

Cognltorem adscrlbit SthSnio. Quern ? Cognatum dllquem ? 
Non. ThermltSnum Sllquem ? Ne id quldem. At Slcti- 
lum ? Minding (Cic. ti. Verr. II. 43. 106), he appoints a per- 
son to act as attorney for Sthenius. Whom, think you ? Some 
relative? No. Some inhabitant of Thermce ? Not even that. 
StiU a Sicilian of course ? By no means. 

1429 I mo seems to have signified properly an assent with an im- 
portant qualification (but from carelessness it is used at times 
where the correction amounts to a total denial) : as, 

Vlult ? Imo Stiam in sgnatum ugnlt (Cic. in Cat. I. 1. 2), is 

* Hence in Tac. an is used almost with the sense of u el: as, Ann. n. 
42 ,finem uitae sponte an fato impleuit, ‘ he ended his life by an act of 
his own, or was it by a natural though sudden death.’ 

t At times the affirmation is understood without a formal expression; 
as when a reply begins with at ‘ true but,’ at enim ‘ true but beyond a 
doubt,’ et quidem ‘ true and no less truly.’ 

♦ J ust as si * so,’ ‘ yes,’ is used in French &c. 
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he alive ? Yes indeed he is, and more than that , comes into 
the senate. 

Caussa Igltur non bSna est ? Imo optumS, gSd &g6tur foedis- 
sumo ( Cic . ad Att. ix. 7. 4), the cause then is not a good one ? 
Nay, the best of causes, but it wiU be supported most disgrace- 
fully. 

A. Sic hunc decipis? D. Imo dnimuero A'ntipho, hie me 
d6cipit (Ter. Ph. 3.2.43), A. Is this the way you cheat this 
poor fellow ? D. Not exactly so ; it is this poor fellow, A n- 
tipho, who is cheating me*. 


COPULATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 

1430 Of the three copulative conjunctions, 8t, quS, atquS (ac), the 
enclitic quS is more particularly employed to attach something 
subordinate to what precedes and unites two thiugs more closely 
together into one : as, 

Solis et lunae rgllquorumquS sidfirum ortus (Cic. de Div. i. 56. 
128), the rising of the sun and moon and the other stars. 

SSnatus pSpulusquS Roman Us (Cic. Phil. m. 15.38), the senate ■ 
and people of Rome. 

1431 Long phrases are connected commonly by St, sometimes by 
quS, rarely by atquS ; whereas all three are employed to connect 
words or short phrases, except that quS is never attached to those 
demonstrative pronouns or adverbs which end in c. 

1432 When two words or phrases are to be united, a still stronger 
union is effected by employing a pair of conjunctions. Thus, a. 

8t et is employed either with single words or long 

phrases, i. que, qu8 is used in the connection of re- 

lative clauses, and sometimes with a pair of words the first of 

which is a pronoun ; and also generally in the poets, c. quS, 

et 1 is limited to single words, of which again the first is often 

a pronoun, d. even et , qu8 occurs, but again rarely 

except with single words : as, 

• A friend and former colleague suggested that imo is merely a con- 
traction of in modo * in a manner,’ and referred to the arguments I had 
put forward elsewhere (‘ Alphabet,’ p. 141), to show that modo when used 
as an adverb had a monosyllabic pronunciation. 

f This form occurs in Sallust, not in Cicero. 
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a. Nihil est 6nim slmfil et inuentum et perfectum (Cic. Brut. 
» 18. 70), for nothing was ever both invented and perfected at 

once. 

b. QulquS Romae, qulque In exercltu Smut (Liv. xxn. 26), both 
those at Borne and those in the army. 

Mgqufi regnumquS meum (Sal. Jug. 10), both myself and my 
sceptre. 

Alii fontemque ignemquB fgrebant (Virg. A. xii. 119), others 
the limpid stream and fire were bearing. 

c. Seque et cohortem (Liv. xxv. 14), both himself and the cohort. 

d. Id et singfilis unluersisqug sernpgr h8n5rf fuit (Liv. iv. 2), 
this was ever an honour alike to individual leaders and to the 
whole mass of those who followed. 

1433 When more than two things are to be united, of which no one 
is to be more closely united to one than to another, the following 
forms are admissible : 

a. et — , et — , et — . 

b. — , et — , et — . 

c. , , qug. 

d- , qug, quS* : as, 

a. Is, et in custodiam cluls dgdit, et suppllc8,ti5nem mihi dg- 
creuit, et indices praemils affecit (Cic. in Cat. iv. 5. 10), 
this person has ordered citizens into custody, has voted a pub- 
lic thanksgiving in my name, has rewarded the informers. 

b. Admlrarl s81eo gr&ult&tem et iustltiam et s&pientiam CaesS- 

rls (Cic. ad Fam. vi. 6. 10), I always admire the high prin- 
ciple, and justice and wisdom of Casar. 

c. Vrbem pulcerrtLmam florentissumam pStentiss&mamque essg 

uSlugrunt (Cic. in Cat. n. 13. 29), they wished Rome to stand 
foremost in splendour, prosperity, and power. 

d. A cultu prQuiuciae longisslme absunt, mlnlmgque 5d eos 
mercatOres saepe commeant, proxlmlque sunt Oermanls 
(Caes. B. G. I. 1), they are farthest from the civilisation of 
the province, are visited very rarely by merchants, and lie 
nearest to Germany t. 

• Very rarely , atque (ac) , atque ( ac ) . 

t The poets often attach a que to the first, as well as all the following 
members of a series: as ,oblitus regisque ducumque meique (Ov. Met. xm. 
27fi), ‘ forgetful of prince, of chiefs, of me.’ 
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1434 When of the words or phrases to be united, the union is to be 
closer between some than others, more than one of the conjunc- 
tions 6t, quS, atquS must be used ; and thus the Latin language 
has great power in grouping together the different parts of a sen- 
tence according to their importance* : as, 

CaedCs atque incendia, et lggum intgrltum, et helium clulle ac 
dfimestlcum, et totlus urbls atque impSri occasum apprd- 
pinqu&rS dixerunt {Cic. in Cat. in. 8. 19), massacres and 
conflagrations, the annihilation of law, civil and domestic 
war, the downfall of the city and the empire, all these were 
approaching they said. 

Illud signum soils ortum, et ffirum curiamquS consplclt {Cic. 
in Cat. ni. 8. 20), yonder statue looks upon the rising sun, 
and the forum and senate-houseX . 

NSuIgantes iudS pugnatum ad Lllybaeum fusasque et| captas 
hostium nauls accSpgrS (Liv. xxi. 50), as they were sailing 
thence they received the news that a battle had been fought off 
LUybaum , and that the enemies' ships had been all put to 
flight orX taken. 

It&qug prOductis copils ante oppldum consldunt ; et proxlmam 
fossain cr&tlbua iutggunt atqueX aggSre explent, sSque 5d 
Sruptionem atque omnls casus compftrant (Caes. B. Q. vii. 
79), accordingly having led out their forces they take a posi- 
tion before the town ; and the first ditch which presented itself 
they bridge over with hurdles, or% fill up with earth, at the 
same time that they prepare against a sally and every other 
mischance §. 

1435 There are three modes by which an enumeration is made so as 

* Cicero at times in his orations purposely uses et alone throughout a 
long period to connect all the single words and phrases and clauses, whe- 
ther long or short ; his object being rather to deluge his hearer’s mind with 
a torrent of ideas, than to place them in due subordination before him. 

f The omission of the word the before senate-house has the same effect 
of bringing the latter pair of nouns nearer together, as the change of con- 
junction has in Latin. 

J This disjunctive use of et and atque is not uncommon. 

§ If every one of the three conjunctions be translated by and, the 
repetition at once offends the ear and confuses the mind. The variety 
of stops in our modern printing enables us to make that distinction visible 
to the eye, which the Romans made sensible to the ear also by a variety 
of conjunctions. See 4 Journal of Education,’ iv. 135. 
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to be highly impressive : — a. that already mentioned (in § 1433) 
with the prefixed and repeated 6t (called Polysyndeton) ; b. a sim- 
ple enumeration without conjunctions (called Asyndeton) ; c. a re- 
petition of some word at the beginning of each clause (called Ana- 
phora) : thus, • 

b. SempSr audax, pgtttlans, lfibldlnostts (Cic. p. Sull. 25. 71), 
always daring, mischievous, sensual. 

Quid uSluSrit, cogltarit, admlsCrit, non ex crfmlue est pondSr- 
andum {Cic. p. Sull. 25.69), his criminal wishes, intentions, 
actions, are not to be measured by the charges of his accuser. 

c. Erepti estis sing caedg, sing sanguine, sine exercltu, sing 
dlmlc&tiong {Cic. in Cat. in. 10. 23), you have been rescued 
without a massacre, without bloodshed, without an army, with- 
out a struggle. 

1436 An omission of a conjunction is — a. common in the old lan- 
guage and public formulae between two words ; b. the regular 
construction with words or phrases opposed to one another ; and 
c. occasionally used in a light and lively style for the sake of bre- 
vity : as, 

a. Rggationem promulgauit, uellent iubgrentng* Phllippo rggl 
bellum indlcl {Liv. xxxi. 6), he pvt up a public notice of 
his intention to take the pleasure and order of the people for 
declaring war against king Philip. 

Lex AeliS. Seiitig. {Gains, i. 6. 18), the law passed by jEUus and 
Sentius. 

Vsus fructiist est iixs Ulignis rSbfis utendl fruendl salua rerum 
substantia {Paul, in Dig. vii. 1. 1), the usufruct is the right 
to the use and produce of property belonging to others, without ' 
detriment to the property itself. 

.b. N6 cursem hue illuc uia dsterrttma {Cic. ad Att. ix. 9. 2), 
that I may not keep running first to this place and then to that 
along the worst possible road. 

Omni&, mlniimS. maxama, ad Caes&rem mittl sciebam {Cic. ad 
Q. F. m. 1.3. 10), all the news, from the most unimportant 
to the most important , 1 knew was regularly sent to Coesar. 

* More literally ‘ he advertised a bill asking whether they wished 
and ordered that war should be declared against king Philip.’ 

t Thus what was originally two independent words became almost 
one ; still the accusative is mum fructum. 
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Quum diu anceps fuisset certamSn, et Sfiguntlnis* quiS, praeter 
spem rBsistBrent erguissent ftnlml, Poenus quii*iion ulcisset 
pro uicto esset, clamorem rBpente oppldanl tolluut (Liv. 

xxi. 9), when the contest had been for a long time doubtful, 
and the splint of the Saguntines was increased because they 
had up to this time made a resistance beyond their hopes, 
whilef the Carthaginian was as good as defeated because he 
was not already victorious, the townspeople suddenly set up a 
shout\. 

SulMs pBtuit, (go non pStBro ? (Pomp. ap. Cic. ad Att. ix. 10.2), 
was Sulla able, and shall not I be able ? 
c. AdSrant prfipinqui, Amici (Cic. ii. Verr. i. 48. 125), his con- 
nections, friends were present. 

In fBris InesaB fortltudlnem saepS dlclmfis, fit In Bquls, in lefi- 
nlbfis (Cic. de Off. i. 16. 50), we often attribute courage to a 
beast, as the horse, the lion. 

1437 When clauses follow one another without any conjunctions to 
connect them, the same order is commonly used in each (except 
that an inversion is admissible in the last clause) : as, 

Ad hoc praeusti artus, nluB rigentes nerul, quassatfi fract&que 
annfi, claudi ac debllBs 8qul§ (Liv. xxi. 40), in addition to 
this their limbs frostbitten, their muscles stiffened by the snow, 
their arms shattered and broken, their horses lame and ex- 
hausted. 

Is mStus terrae mult arum urbium magnas partis prostrauit, 
mfirfi flumlnlbfis inuexit, montls lapsu ingentl proruit (Liv. 

xxii. 5), this earthquake threw down a great portion of many 
cities, canned the sea up rivers, caused fearful avalanches i|. 

* In the passages where long clauses are opposed, the writer takes 
care to place opposed words at the beginning of each clause, as here : 
Saguntinis . . ., Poenus. . . Where the phrase is a short one, this is not 
necessary, as in Cic. in Cat. n. 11.25, quibus nos suppediiamus, eget Hie. 

‘ of which we have abundance, while he has none.’ 

f This conjunction is almost necessary in the English translation when 
two opposed clauses are attached by a conjunction to another sentence. * 
+ Compare also the use of such opposed clauses after an in § 1426; 
and see ‘Journal of Education,’ tv. p. 140, &c. 

§ After nerui the editions have membra torrida gelu ; yjhich, to say 
nothing of the substantive preceding the epithet, is evidently a mere mar- 
ginal interpretation of praeusti artus. 

|| Here again our editions insert after prostrauit, auertitque cursu 
rapidos amnes, which is evidently an interpolation. 
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1438 With adjectives and adverbs of comparison*, the conjunctions 
St and quS are used in such a manner that the two things com- 
pared are brought together and under a common construction, 
while the adjective or adverb of comparison either precedes or fol- 
lows the things compared ; or is interposed after the first of the 
things compared, as a sort of enclitic. Thus, if we include the 
double and single use of each conjunction, there are six varieties : 

a. StrOnuI m! litis et bSni impSrStdrls offlciS, slmiU exsSqueba- 

ttir (Sal. Cat. 60), he was performing the parts at once of a 
zealous soldier and a good general. 

b. Quoi-8lmtil et VolcatiS pScuniS n&mSr&tast (Cic. n. Verr. 
hi. 76. 176), the money having been paid to him and Volcatius 
at the same time. 

c. Nihil est Snim slmiil St inuentum et perfectum ( Cic. Brut. 

18. 70), for nothing was ever invented and brought to perfec- 
tion loth at the same time. 

d. AliEnfitii mentS slmul luctu mStuquS (Liv. xxiv. 26), their 
minds distracted by the double feeling , of sorrow (for their 
mother's death) and fear (for themselves). 

e. Hoc, princlpihrn-slmiil omenquS belli (Liv. xxi. 29), this, at 

once a commencement and an omen of the war. 

f. P&rlter, cSmltlque SnSrlquS tlmentem (Virg. A. n. 729), 
fearful alike for his companion and for the load he bore. 

1439 The use of atquS with adjectives and adverbs of comparison is 

much more free, as neither an identity of construction nor the 

close union of the things compared is essential. Thus, 

. / 

MS cSlIt St obseruat aeque atque ilium (Cic. ad Fam. xm. 

69. 1), he pays as much respect and attention to me as to him. 

Si qul dlcStttr Slium occldisse ac uSluSrit (Cic. de Inv. n. 7. 23), 
if a person were charged with having killed a different person 
from what he had intended. 

Par dSsldSrium sul rSlIquit ac Ti. Gracchus rSlIquSrat (Cic. p. 
* Rab. 5. 14), he died as much regretted as Tiberius Gracchus 
had done. 

1440 Et is occasionally used in the sense of ‘ also,’ * too,’ even in 

» 

• This word is here used in a wide sense, so as to include such adjec- 
tives as aequo-, par- or pari-, simili-, dissimili- , idem , uno-, duo-, duplici-, 
and the adverbs aeque, pariter, simul, una, &c. 
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the best writers*, but for the most part only in certain combina- 
tions : as, sgd St, slmiil St, sic St, St ipsS. 

1441 QuS and uS in the poets are sometimes placed, not after the 
second of the two word3 compared, but after a word which is the 

. common predicate of both clauses : as, 

Ins&num te omnes puSrl clamentquSf puellae (7/or. Sat. n. 
3. 130), the madman ! all would exclaim , both boy* andgirls\. 

1442 The poets take the liberty of placing quS behind a later word 
than the first of its clause, particularly in a pentameter line : as, 

Quum maestus &b alto 

IliSn, ardentes respIcSretquS deos ( Tibul . n. 5. 21), 

As in sadness from the deep 
On 1 lion and the burning gods he was looking back. 

1443 The construction nSquS St , and also that of St 

nSquS deserve attention, because they differ from the English 

idiom. Thus, 

P&tSbat uia, et certi nec longS (Cic. Phil. xi. 2. 4), a rmd lay 
open to them which had the double advantage of being certain 
and not long. 

VSluptfitSs SgrlcSlarum, nSc ulla impSdiuntur sSnectiite, et 
mihi ad s&pientis ultam proxiimS uldentiir accSdSrS (Cic. 
de Sen. 15. 51), the pleasures of the farmer (have a twofold 
recommendation : they)% are never obstructed by old age, how- 
ever advanced, and they seem to me to approach most nearly to 
the life a wise man would lead. 


DISJUNCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 

1444 The difference between aut|| and uSl, though commonly trans- 

• See Allen’s ‘ Doctrina Copularum,’ p. 52. 

t A construction that probably began with a repetition of the predi- 
cate : pueri clament c lament que puellae. Other instances are to be found 
in Horace i as, mutatosque , Od. 1 . 5. 5 ; horribilique, II. 19. 24 ; mediusque, 
II. 19.28 ; tetigitque, II. 19.32: and in Tibullus; as , pereatque, l. 1.51; 
sequiturque, i. 3.56. See Orelli ad Hor. Od. ii. 19.28. 

J Sec Alien’s ‘ Doctrina Copularum,’ p. 120. 

§ Or the words within brackets might have been omitted, and the 
word ‘ and’ exchanged for ‘ at the same time that.’ 

II See § 840, notes t and 
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lated by the same word in English, is marked. Aut divides two 
notions essentially different, while ufil marks a distinction either 
not essential in itself or unimportant in the mind of the speaker, 
so that it is often used to correct a mere expression. When they 
are repeated, the distinction becomes still more marked. In the 
construction aut aut , the denial of one clause is an affir- 
mation of the other. Whereas in the construction uSl uel 

all the clauses may coexist or not, the speaker merely ex- 
pressing his indifference as to a choice between them. Lastly, u6l 
is used with superlatives and in other phrases with the sense of 
even, or perhaps more precisely if you like*. 

a. Audeudum est illiquid unluersls, aut omniS singulis pilti- 
end& {Liv. vi. 18), we must snake a bold effort in a body, or 
else every individual must suffer the worst. 

Aut occfibuissem hSneste, aut uictores h5dis uluSrgmiis {Cic. 
ad Att. hi. 15. 4), either I should have fallen honourably, or 
else we should have been now living as conquerors. 

b. Magnils hgrno, uel p5tius summiis {Cic. Brut. 85. 293), a 
great man, or rather the greatest of men. 

Vna atque altCra aestas uel mStu uel spg uel poepa uel prae- 
miis uCl armis uel leglbus pStest totam Galliam semplternis 
uinc tills adstringSrg {Cic. Prov. Cons. 14. 34), one or two 
summers, by the influence of fear or hope or punishment or 
rewards or arms or laws (/ care not which), may bind all 
Oallia in eternal chains. 

c. Vldetur uel m5rl s&tius fuissB quam essB cum his {Cic. ad 

Att. ix. 6. 7), it seems to me that even death would have been 
better than to live in the company of these people. 

VestrS. caussS mg loqul quae ISquor, uBl eS, fldgs sit {Liv. xxr. 
13), that it is for your sake that I say what I do say, let even 
this be a security to you. 

Cu-iils eo tempSrC uel maxikna Spud Togein auctorltas 6rat {Liv. 
xxxvi. 41), whose influence with the king at this time was the 
very greatest f- 

• It will be seen that all the meanings here given to uel are consistent 
with its being in origin an imperative of uol- ‘ wish,’ in the sense of* make 
your own choice.’ See § 840, note +. 

f The use of ue agrees nearly with that of uel , from which it is pro- 
bably formed ; but it is always an enclitic, and occurs more frequently in 
poetry than in prose. 
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VARIOUS CONJUNCTIONS AND ADVERBS. 

1445 The conjunction &t denotes rather addition than opposition. 
It is commonly employed after a concession, especially — 

a. After si, in the sense of yet, still : as, 

Si minus suppllcio afflci, at custodlri Bportebat (Cic. n. Vem 
v. 27.69), if it was not right they should he severely punished, 
still they ought to have been guarded. 

Si non bSnam, Sit Sllquam rationem afferrg sylent (Cic. II. Verr. 
tii. 85. 195), they usually bring forward, if not a good reason, 
yet some reason. 

b. In a reply, when a proposition of the other party is assented 
to, but at the same time rendered useless for his purpose by some 
addition : as, 

Nunquam nisi hSnorlflcentissfimg Pompeium appcllat. — At In 
eius persona. multX fecit aspSritts (Cic. ad Fam. vi. 6. 10), 
he never speaks of Pompey except in the most complimentary 
terms. — Precisely so, but in dealing with him he acted on 
many occasions somewhat roughly. 

c. Hence it is employed to anticipate an opponent’s objection, 
in which case the verb inquies or dices is commonly omitted, and 
not unfrequently the particle 8nim or u6ro added : as, 

At sunt morosi et difflclles sgnes (Cic. de Sen. 18.65), but you 
will tell me, old men are cross and difficult to please. 

At Snim Q. Cat ulus &b hac r&tiOng dissentit (Cic. p. leg. Man. 
17. 51), true, I shall be told, but Quintus Catulus dissents 
from this view. 

d. It denotes a sudden emotion of the mind, and is employed 
in sudden transitions in a speech : as, 

Exi foras sceleste. At etiam rfistitas? (Ter. E. iv. 4.1 ) get out 
of the house, you scoundrel. What ! do you still resist ? 

Narr&bat se hunc neclegere cognatuin suom. At quein uirum ? 

* (Ter. Ph. ii. 3.19) he often told me that this kinsman took no 

notice of him. And yet what a nolle creature he was ! 

e. Hence the repeated form att&t, i. e. St&t&t*, is used to mark 
a sudden discovery : as, 

* See § 24. 
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Att&t hoc illtid est (Ter. And. 1 . 1.98), ah, ah, I see it then, this 
explains that business. 

1446 Autem strictly denotes again, and is never used in the sense 
of opposition, but real addition. It never occupies the first place 
in a clause. Its significations are — 

a. Again: as, 

Turn autem hoc timet (Ter. And. I. 6.34), then again she is 
afraid of this. 

Sed quid 6go haec autem nSqulquam ingratS, rSvolvo ? ( Virg. 

A. n. 101) but why do I again in vain turn o'er these unwel- 
come thoughts ? 

Porro autem 3.1i5 (Ter. Ph. I. 1 .■ 14), and ere long with another 
again. 

b. On the other hand: as, 

NSque Snim tu Is es qul quid sis nescias; ngque autem 6go 
sum It& dSmens fit &c. (Cic. ad Fam. v. 12. 6), nor indeed 
are you the person not to know what is due to you, nor on the 
other hand am I so mad as <£c. 

c. And or now (especially in a parenthesis) : as, 

DiflgSnem fidfilescens, post autem P&naetium audigrat (Cic. de 
Fin. ii. 8. 24), he had attended the lectures of Biogenes when 
a young man, and afterwards those of Paneelius. 

Nemlnem conuenl (conugnio autem quStldiS plur&mos) quin 
omnes mihi gr&tias figant (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 14. 1), I have 
met no one (and I daily meet very many), but they all thank 
me. 

d. But or now, especially in adding the new propositions of a 
syllogism : as, 

Si amittl ultfi beats pStest, beSta essS non p <5 test. Quls Snim 
confldit slbi sempCr id stfibllS permansurum quod frSgllS 
sit? Qui autem diffldat perpgtultatl bSnorum suorum, 
tlmeat ngeessest, ue Sllquando Smissls illis sit miser. Be- 
atfis autem esse in maxfimarum rCrum tlmSrg n6m6 pfitest. 
NSmo Igltfir essS beatus pfitest (Cic. de Fin. it. 27. 86), if * 
happiness can be lost, it cannot be happiness. For who feds 
sure that that will always remain stable to him which is in 
itself frail f But if a man feds no security in the continu- 
ance of his blessings, he must needs be afraid of some time or 
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other losing them, and so becoming miserable. But no one 
can he happy when in fear about matters of the greatest im- 
portance. Consequently no one can be happy, 

e. Autem is also used in catching up some objectionable word 
or phrase, where we insert some such expression as did 1 say ? 

Numquis testis postfimum* appellauit ? testis autem, num ac- 
cussatflr ? ( Cic . p. Rab. P. 5. 10) now did any witness mention 
the name of Postumus ? Witness did I say, did the accuser ? 

Intelllgis quam meum sit sclr6 quid in re publics, fiat ; flat 
autem, immO uSro Ctiam quid fiiturum sit {Cic. ad Att. v. 
13. 3), you understand how much it concerns me to know what 
is doing in the public world; doing did Isay, nay even what 
will be done. 

In Sfrlcam* transcendes ; transcendCs autem dlco ? hoc ipso 
anno duos consoles, unum In hisp&niam*, altgrum In afrl- 
cam*mls6runt {Liv. xxi. 44), you will cross over into Africa. 
Will did I say, this very year they have sent their two consuls, 
one into Spain, the other into Africa. 

1447 Demum is strictly an adverb of time, and signifies — a. At last, 
a very long time having preceded : as, 

Ego n6uos maritus &nno demum quinto et sexagensumo Fiam ! 
{Ter. Ad. v. 8. 15), I become a bridegroom now for the first 
time in my sixty-fifth year ! 

Nunc demum ugnis 1 Cur passu’s ? {Ter. Ad. n. 2. 25) are you 
come now for the first time ? Why did you put up with it so 
long ? 

Quarta uix demum exponlmur hora {Ilor. Sat. I. 5. 23), at last 
at ten o'clock {and then with difficulty) we land. 

b. Nothing short of, especially with the pronoun i- or eo- : as, 

\ Sic Snim sentio, id demum ess6 mlsSrum quod turpg sit {Cic. 

ad Att. viii. 8), for I fed that that, and that alone, is wretched 
which is base. 

Idem uelle gt Idem nolle, eS, demum firma Smlcltia est {Sal. 
Cat. 20), an identity of desires and dislikes, that and nothing 
short of that constitutes lasting friendship. 

1448 Dum is strictly an adverb of time, and signifies— a. While, as 
long as (nearly always with the indicative) : 

• To copy tlie Mss., where proper names have no capitals. 
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Dum haec dicit, abiit h6ra (Ter. E. II. 3. 49), while he was 
saying this, an hour passed away. 

Dum haec in ugngtis* ggrunturf, titurius in finis unellorum* 
perugnlt ( Caes . B. G. hi. 17), while these things were going 
on among the Veneti, Titurius arrives in the territories of the 
Unetti. 

Dum 18,tInS* lSquentur littgrae, querciis huic li5co non dgrlt 
( Cic . de Leg. i. 1.1), so long as literature shall talk Latin, 
this spot will not be without its oak. 

Diem insgquentem quigugrg mllltes, dum praefectiis urbis ulr6s 
. insplcgretj (Liv. xxiv. 40), the next day the soldiers rested, 

that the general might in the interval examine the strength of 
the city. 

b. Until (nearly always with the indicative mood, unless a pur- 
pose be intended) : as, 

Expectabo dum uenit (Ter. E. I. 2.126), I shall wait until he 
comes. 

Expecta itmiibg tg, dum attlcum* conuSniamJ ( Cic. ad Att. vn. 
1. 4), wait, 1 pray you, until I can see Atticus. 

c. Provided that (always with the subjunctive) : as, 

Odgrint, dum mStuant (ap. Cic. Phil. I. 14. 34), let them hate, 

provided they fear. 

Omnia hgnestS, neclggunt, dum m£>d5 potentiam consgquantfir 
(Cic. de Off. in. 21. 82), they neglect all that is honourable, 
if they can but attain political power. 

d. Yet, a while, as an enclitic after negatives (including uix) or 
a present of the imperative : as, 

Vixdum gpistglam tuain lgggram cum curtius* uenit (Cic. ad 
Att. ix. 2 A. 3), I had scarcely yet read your letter, when 
Curtius called. 

Legations dscrgta necdum miss& (Liv. xxi. 6), when the embassy 
had been decreed, but not yet sent. 

Adesdum, paucis tg u51o (Ter. And. i. 1. 2), here a moment, I 
want a few words with you. 

1449 Enim must commonly be translated by the English conjunction 
for, but at times retains what was probably its earlier signification 

* See p. 397, note. + See § 458. 

+ The subjunctive, to denote a purpose. 
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indeed, as in Snimuero indeed, indeed, ngque gnirn nor indeed, 
gtgnim and indeed, &tgnim* true you will say, but in fad, sSd 
Snim but indeed, &c. : as, 

Enimuero dauet, nillooist seguitiae nec eoc6rdiae ( Ter. And. i. 
3. 1), indeed, indeed, Bavus, there is no room for sloth or 
stupidity. 

Quid tute tecum 1 Nihil enim ( Plant . Most. hi. 1. 24), what 
are you saying to yourself ? Nothing, I assure you. 

1450 lam is an adverb of time, and often differs from nunc just as 
eo temporS differs from hoc tempCrS. It commonly denotes some- 
thing extreme in point of time : as, 

a. Already (sooner than might have been expected) : as, 
Hermae tul pentSlIclt iam nunc me delectant {Cic. ad Att. i. 

8. 2), your Mercuries of Pentelic marble already now charm 
me ( before I have seen them). 

Ilaec iam turn cum &dSras oflfendgre eius S,nlmum intellgggbam 
{Cic. ad Att. 1. 11.1), this, already when you were with us, 1 
perceived annoyed him. 

b. At last (later than might have been expected) : as, 

Post&lo ut rBdeat iam in uiam {Ter. And. i. 2. 19), 1 expect him 

to return at last into the right path. ( He has gone astray long 
enough.) 

c. Presently: as, 

Ds quJbus iam dlcendl lflcus grit {Cic. Brut. 25. 96), of which 1 
shall presently have an opportunity of speaking. 

d. Then again, lastly (to denote a transition from ono subject 
to another) : as, 

Iam quantum dlcendl gr&ultatg ualeat, uos saepg cognostls 
{Cic. p. leg. Man. 14. 42), then again how impressive he is as 
a speaker, you yourselves have often witnessed. 

e. Iam iamqug, of what is expected every moment : as, 
Quanquam ipsg iam iamque SdCro {Cic. ad Att. xiv. 22. 1), and 

yet I myself shall be with you forthwith. 

1451 Its: so differs from sic so as the logical i- or eo- this from the 
demonstrative ho- this. 

* See § 1445 c. f See p. 397, note, 

t The oldest form of the neuter pronoun id. Compare the Gothic 
neuter thata, whence our that. 
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a. So (so exceedingly), pointing to a coming tit that : as, 

InclQsum in curia sfiuatum hSbuSrunt Ita multos dies tit in- 

terifirint nouuulll f3,m5 (Cic. ad Att. vi. 2. 8), they kept the 
senate shut up in their house so many days that some died of 
hunger. 

b. So (so little, or with a restrictive sense), with the same con- 
struction : as, 

Ita triumpharunt, fit ills pulsus supgratusqug regnaret (Cic. 
p. leg. Man. 3. 8), they triumphed, it is true, yet so that the 
other, routed and overpowered though he was, was still a sove- 
reign. 

c. So, referring to the preceding sentence : as, 

Ita sunt omnia debllltata (Cic. ad Fam. ir. 5), to such an extent 
is every thing exhausted. 

Ita est (Ter. E. i. 2. 44), yes, it is so. 

d. So, corresponding to a preceding or following as (ut <fcc.) : 
as, 

Vt quisque optumg graec§ scit, Ita est ngquisstimiis (Cic. de 
Or. ii. 66. 265), as each man is better acquainted with Greek, 
so is he a greater rogue. 

e. So*, in expressing a prayer : as, 

Ita me Di ament, nonnihil tlmeo (Ter. E. iv. 1.1), so may the 
gods love me, 1 am somewhat frightened. 

f. Ut . . . Ita although ...yet: as, 

Vt a proeliis quietem habufirant, Ita non noctS, non die un- 
quam cessauSrant ab 5p6r6 (Liv. xxi. 11), although they had 
had rest from fighting, yet they had never ceased either by day 
or by night from working. 

g. Itat . . . si on the one condition . . . that : as, 

Pads Ita ailqua spgs est, si uOs ut uicti audietls (Liv. xxi. 13), 
of peace there is not the slightest hope, except on the condition 
that you listen to the terms offered as men who are conquered. 

* Sic is used in the same way : sic te diua polens cypri . . . regal. 
Hot. Od. i. 3. 1. 

t So also sic is used in Horace (Ep. i. 7. 69) : sic ignouisse putato 
Me tibi, si cenas mecum. Indeed sic is only si with the demonstrative 
suffix added. Compare the use of so in English for if: * So you dine with 
me. I’ll forgive you.’ 
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h. This, referring to an accusative and infinitive following* : as, 

It& constltul, fortltSr esse &gendum (Cic. p. Clu. 19. 61), this I 

resolved, upon, that I must act with firmness. 

i. So (so very), with the words by which the degree is to he 
measured, not expressed (especially after negatives) : as, 

SlmiilacrS, praeclarS, sed n6n Ita antlquS, (Cic. n. Verr. iv. 49. 
109), figures of great repute, hut not so very old. 

1452 Nam, while it commonly signifies for, has two other meanings 
which deserve attention : 

a. Thus, for example (introducing a particular instance after a 
general proposition)!, h. It often assigns a reason why a parti- 
cular name or fact which might have been expected is not included 
in a series or argument just preceding. Thus, 

h. Nam quod nSgas t8 d&blt&rS quin magna In offens& sim Spud 
pompCium hoc tempSrS, non ulde5 caussam cur ItS sit (Cic. 
ad Att. ix. 2. 2), I purposely pass over your statement that 
you have no doubt of my having given great offence to Pompey, 
for this simple reason, that I do not see any reason why it 
should be so. 

Nam maeciam, non quae iudlcSret, set quae reicSrgtur essS 
uSluistl (Cic. p. Plane. 16.38), I omit the Mcecian tribe, for 
in presenting that tribe you intended it to be, not one of those 
to furnish a jury, but the one to be challenged by your oppo- 
nents. 

1453 QuIdemJ gives emphasis to the word or words before it, and 
its meanings deserve great attention. They are — 

a. At least : as, 

Ut mihi quldem uldCtur (Cic. de Fin. I. 7. 23), so it seems to me 
at least. 

MeS quldem sententiS pScI sempfir est consiilendum (Cic. de 
Off. i. 11. 35), in my opinion at least (whatever others may 
think) peace ought ever to be the object of our counsels. 

b. NS . . . quldem§ not even : as, 

* Sic is used in the same way. 

f See Cues. B. G. in. 28 ; PI. Trim i. 2. 46, Men. 1 . 1. 20, Pers. i v. 3. 2. 

J The same in meaning and perhaps in form as the Greek yt. See 
‘Alphabet,’ p. 141. 

§ See §§ 1405, 1412, 1415. 

D D . 
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Id nS fSrae quldem f&ciunt (Cic. de Fin. 1 . 10. 34), this even the 
wild-beast does not do. 

Ne id quldem est exploratum (Cic. ad Att. x. 8), even that is 
not certain. 

c. Et quldem and indeed, nay : as, 

M0 cum g&blnid sententiam dlcgre, et quldem ilium rdgarl 
priua (Cic. ad Att. x. 8), that I should give my opinion in 
the same room with Gahinius , and indeed he be ashed his first! 

d. Et quldem, and qui-quldem (in replies), assenting to what 
is said, and at the same time ironically adding what renders the 
assent useless : as, 

Torquem detraxit host!. — Et quldem sS texit nS intSrtret. — At 
magnum pSrlcfilum Sdilt. — In Sctilis quldem exercltfls (Cic. 
de Fin. i. 10. 35), lie tore the collar from his enemy's neck. — 
Yes, and (excuse my adding) covered himself with his shield, 
that he might not be killed. — But still he incurred great danger. 
— Certainly, in the eyes of the army. 

At Srat mScutn sSn&tits — et quldem uestS mut&tS,. At tota 
It&liS. conuSngrat — quoi quldem uastlt&tis mgtus infSre- 
battir (Cic. p. Plane. 35. 87), but the senate, you say, were 
with me. They were, and (you have forgotten to add) dressed 
in mourning. But all the inhabitants of Italy had assembled 
to support me. They had, and (by way of encouragement 1 
suppose) were daily threatened with the devastation of their 
property. 

e. Qui-quldem which by the way : as, 

Qu5 quldem in bello uirtus Cnltuit 5gr6gi& ■ m • cStonia pro&ul 
tui (Cic. pro Mur. 14. 32), in which war by the way, the 
valour and abilities of your great-grandfather M. Cato shone 
conspicuous. 

D5 triumphs tlbi assentior, quern quldem tStum f&clle abiScSro 
(Cic. ad Att. ix. 7. 5), about the triumph I agree with you, 
and by the way I shall readily at once abandon all idea 
of it. 

f. It is true, certainly (a concession commonly followed by sSd) : 
as, 

FScIs &mlc8 tu* quldem, sed mihi uldSrls iiliud tu hdnestum 

* See § 1080. 
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iudlcSre atque Sgo existfimem (Cic. ad Att. viii. 2. 2), you 
act like a friend I grant, but still you seem to me to hold a 
different opinion of what is right and proper from that which 
I entertain. 

Ignosco Cquldem* tlbi, sed tu. qu8qu8 mihi uSlim ignoscSs 
(Cic. ad Q. F. in. 1. 3.7), 1 forgive you certainly, but I must 
beg you too to forgive me. 

g. Similarly in a transition from one subject to another, the 
last clause of the preceding matter has a quldem, while the new 
matter is introduced with an autem. Thus, 

Ac d8 prlmd quldem offlcl fonts dixlmus. Ds trlbtis autem 
rgllquis latiss&mS p&tet eS. rS,tiS qua sSciSt&s hSmlnum 
contlnStfir (Cic. de Off. i. 6. 19 et seq.), and we have now 
said enough of the first source of duty. Of the three which 
remain, the most extensive in its operation »+ is the principle 
by which society is held together. 

1454 Qu5d (in origin only the neuter of the relative, signifying this 
or that) is translated by the words that, because, &c. In the older 
constructions it is generally preceded by some part of a logical 
pronoun. The difference in use between quSd and fit in the sense 
of that, lies chiefly in this, that qufid commonly precedes a state- 
ment of facts past or present in the indicative, lit commonly in- 
troduces purposes or results expressed in the subjunctive. The 
uses of qu5d belong for the most part to the following heads : 

a. That, the fact that, after a logical pronoun (see § § 301 <fcc., 
1112 <fcc.) : as, 

Eo ipso quod nScesse Srat solul, fScultas soluendi impgdiebatur 
(Liv. vi. 34), by the very fact that it was necessary payment 
should be made, the means of making that payment were ob- 
structed. 

Horum fortisslml sunt belgae, proptSrea qu5d a cultfl prouin- 
ciae longisslme absunt (Cats. B. G. i. 1), of these the bravest 
are the Beiges, for the reason that they are furthest removed 
from the civilisation of the province. 

Praeterquam quCd admissi audltlqug sunt, eg. quoqug u&n& 

• i. e. ego quidem, and perhaps pronounced ekem or eke. 
t Literally ‘ extends most widely.' 
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lSgiitio fuit {Liv. xxi. 10), beyond the fact that they were 
admitted and heard, this embassy also was without effect. 

b. As quid why is used for propter quid, so qu5d is commonly 
used for propter qu5d, that is because. Thus, 

Gr&tias Sglmus diiclbus uestris, qu(5d Sculis m&gis quam auribus 
crSdldSrunt {Liv. vi. 26), we thank your generals for that 
they gave credit to their eyes rather than to their ears. 

In uiam quod tS d5s* hoc tempSrC, nihil est {Cic. ad Fam. xiy. 
12), there is no reason why you should expose yourself to tra- 
velling at this season. 

Laudat afrlcanum quod fuSritt abstlnens {Cic. de Off. ii. 22. 
76), he praises Africanus for having been temperate. 

c. In that , where quum or the relative itself might have been 
used (see § 1455 A.) : as, 

B8n8 fXcItis qu5d ftborrilnamlnl {Liv. vi. 18), you do well in 
rejecting it as something impious. 

FgcistI mihi pergratum quod sgr&pionis llbrum ad mS mlsistl 
{Cic. ad Att. ii. 4. 1), you have done what is most agreeable 
to me, in sending me Serapion’s book. 

d. QuSd often introduces a clause which serves as the nomina- 
tive or accusative to the main verb, or stands in apposition to a 
noun. Thus, 

AccCdit quod mlrlflce inggnils excellentlbus delectatttr {Cic. ad 
Fam. vi. 6. 8), there is added the fact, that he is wonderfully 
charmed with men of extraordinary genius. 

Mitto quSd omnls meas tempestates sQbiSrls {Cic. ad Fam. xv. 
4. 12), I pass over your having encountered, as you say, all 
the storms to which 1 have been exposed. 

Me tin a consolatiO sustentat, quod tlbi nullum a m6 pigtatls 
offlcium defuit {Cic. p. Mil. 36. 100), for myself but one con- 
solation supports me, I mean the fact, that no duty demanded 
of me by affection has been wanting to you. 

e. QuSd often introduces a sentence, which is to be the subject 
of remark, when the English may be expressed by with regard to 
the fact that, or more simply. Observe too that a. if the sentence 
so introduced be a present or past fact, the indicative is required ; 
b. if it be a future possibility, the subjunctive : as, 

* See § 1189. f See § 1205. 
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a. Quod scrlbis t6 si uCIim ad m5 uenturam, Sg6 uSr5 te istlc 
essS uSlo (Cic. ad Fam. xiv. 3. 5), as to your offer to come to 
me if I wish it, I do not wish it ( my dear Terentia) ; on the 
contrary, I wish you to remain where you are. 

Quod me uStas quidquam susplcarl . . ggram tlbi morern {Cic. 
ad Att. hi. 20. 3), you forbid me to harbour any suspicion — 
I will oblige you. 

QuSd ad crlmlna attlnet, qulbus motl bellum indixistis, uel 
Eteri e3, tutum censemus {Liv. vi. 26), as regards the 
charges which induced you to declare war, we think it safe 
for us even to confess them. 

b. Turn quod te postgrius purges, huius non f&ciam {Ter. Ad. 

ii. 1. 8), then as to your trying afterwards to clear yourself, 
as you perhaps will, I shall not value it at this. 

Nam quod de argento sp6rem, aut posse p6stulem me fallere, 
Nihil est {Ter. Haut. iv. HA), for as to my entertaining any 
hope about the money, or expecting to be able to take them in, 
that's at an end. 

f. Non quiJd not because, not that {or more commonly non quo*), 
with a subjunctive, is used to deny a reason, or to guard against 
an inference (see § 1208) : as, 

Nullo mfido prorsiis assentior, non quod difficile sit mentem 
&b Cculis sBuScarg j sed quo m&gis s€u8co, eo minus id 
quod til uis possum mentg comprehendgrg ( Cic. N. D. in, 
8. 21), I by no means give an unqualified assent, not that I 
find it difficult to abstract my thoughts from what I see with 
my eyes, but because the more I do this, the less able am I to 
grasp with my mind the idea you wish me to grasp. 

g. Qu5d, like quum (see § 1455 g), is used to denote duration 
of time : as, 

lam diu est quod uentri uictum n6n datis {Plaut. Am. 1 . 1. 146), 
it is now a long time since you gave my belly any food. 

h. Quid qu5d often introduces a new and striking fact when 

the 'literal translation would perhaps be: what would you say to 
the fact that ? but the idea may often be more simply ex- 

pressed by nay. Thus, 

* Not only is non quo more common, but the examples with non 
quod seem apt to have a following d, as difficile here, and doleant 5 1208, 
ex. 3 ; and so are open to suspicion. 
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Quid quod sSnStfis eos uflluit praeessS prouinciis, qul non prae- 
fuissent ? (Cic. ad Att. vi. 6. 3) nay the senate decreed that 
those should preside over the provinces, who had not already 
done so. 

i. Qudd followed by a conjunction, as si, nisi, fitlnam, ubi, 
<fec. is often used to connect a new sentence with what precedes j 
in which case it often admits such a translation as hut, whereas, 
and. Thus, 

Quod si tu u&lSres, iam mihi quaedam explor&ta essent (Cic. 
ad Att. vii. 2. 6), whereas if you had been in health, some 
points would have been cleared up for me before this. 

1455 Of quom, quum, or cum*, the chief uses are as follow : — 

a. To denote time, with the past-imperfect subjunctive, while, 
i. e. at some point of time in a long period. Thus, 

Ad hannlb&lem, quum ad l&cum Suerni esset, quinquS noblles 
iiluSnSs ab t&rentO ugnSrunt (Liv. xxiv. 13), there came to 
Hannibal, while he was near the lake of Avemus, five young 
men of high family from Tarentum. 

b. Time with the past-perfect subjunctive, afterf, when : as, 

Cum hostis fudisset, moeuia ipsa oppugnare est adgressiis (Liv. 

vm. 16), after routing the enemy, he advanced to storm the 
fortifications themselves. 

c. In indefinite expressions!, quum, when preceded by a verb 
signifying existence, is followed by a subjunctive : as, 

Erlt illud pr5fect5 tempus quum gr&uissumi hSmlnis fldem 
dSsldSrSs (Cic. p. Mil. 26. 69), there assuredly will come the 
time when you will feel the loss of so high-principled a man. 

d. "When a time is precisely defined, as for instance by the two 
particles turn quum, the indicative is used even with the past 
tenses, both perfect and imperfect : as, 

Turn quum in 8si& res magnas permulti amlsgrant, sclmus 
romae fldem concIdissS (Cic. p. leg. Man. 7.19), at the time 

* In form an old accusative of the relative. Compare the English 
when, the old accusative of who, as then is of the. 

t Yet after postquam, ubi, and ut, in a sense nearly the same, the 
indicative aorist is used. 

t See § 1189. 
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when very many loti vast properties in Aria, we know that at 
Rome credit was knocked down. 

Quid quum d&bas his lltCras, non c5s ad me uentOrCs arbltra- 
barfi ? (Cic. ad Fam. in. 7. 3) well, and when you were hand- 
ing the letter to them , did you think that they would not come 
to me f 

e. When, used with the perfect and the other tenses in a man- 
ner not included under the heads a, b, c, and requiring commonly 
the indicative : as, 

Quum se intCr Squltum turmas insInuauSrunt*, ex essCdis de- 
stliunt (Cass. B. G. iv. 33), their habit is, when they have 
worked their way among the squadrons of cavalry, to leap 
down from their chariots. 

Quum caes&r in galliam uCnit, altSrius factionis principle grant 
aedui, altCrius sCqu&nl (Caes. B. G. vi. 12), when Coesar 
first came into Gallia, the rEdui were at the head of one party, 
the Sequani of the other, 

Longum illud temp us, quum non gro, m&gis mC mSuet quam 
hoc exlguom (Cic. ad Att. xn. 18. 1), that long period, when 
I shall no more exist, has more influence with me than the 
present short span. 

Cum inde Sbeot, iam turn inceperat Turba intfir eos (Ter. E. iv. 
4. 58), when I came away, there had already commenced a row 
between them. 

Iam addicta atque abddcta erat, quom ad p6rtum uenio (Plaut. 
Merc. hi. 4. 31), she had already been knocked down (by the 
auctioneer) and carried off, when I got to the harbour. 

f. When, where the time or circumstances are first defined, and 
then follows quum with an indicative verb, which is in substance 
the main verb of the sentence : as, 

LCgCbam tuas littSras, quum mihi gpistfila afferttlr 5 lepta, 
circumuallatum essS pompSium (Cic. ad Att. ix. 12. 1), / 
was in the act of reading your letter, when behold despatches 

* This reading, not irutinuauerint, is justified by the Mss. and required 
by the idiom of the language. It is one of many such passages corrupted 
by editors. See Madvig ad Cic. de Fin. v. 15; and above § 1159. 

f A present with the power of an aorist seems to have been the idiom 
of the language in phrases of this kind. Compare in this same play re- 
spicio (n. 3. 50), aduenio (n. 3. 53), peril (in. 3. 16). See also § 458. 
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are brought me from Lepta, stating that Pom. fey was com- 
pletely blockaded. 

CommSdum ad tS dSdSram littgras, cum ad me diSnysius fuit 
( Cic . ad Att. x. 16. 1), I had only that moment sent off a letter 
to you, when Dionysius made his appearance here*. 

g. It is used to express a long period down to the present in- 
clusive : as, 

H&nc domum lam mhltos annos 6st quom possideo 6t colo 
(Plant. Aul. prol. 3), this house I have occupied and taken 
care of these many years. 

Multi annl sunt cum ille In aerg meo est (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 

14. 1) , it is now many years that that man has been in my 
debt. 

Quia s6ptem menses stint, quom in hasce aedis pedem Nemo 
intro tetulit (Plant. Most. n. 2.39), because for the last seven 
months not a soul has set foot in this house. 

h. With two indicative verbs in the same tense, it expresses 
identity of action as well as identity of time (when the best trans- 
lation is by the preposition in) : as, 

Quae quum t&ces, nulla essg concgdls (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 19. 54), 
in the very fact that you say nothing about these matter s, you 
acknowledge that they amount to nothing. 

Praecl&rS fheis quum puBrum dlllgls (Cic. de Fin. m. 2. 9), you 
act a most noble part in thus loving the child. 

L8co illg moths est cum est ex urbg dgpulsfis (Cic. in Cat. n. 

1.1) , in driving him out of Rome, we dislodged him from his 
(military) position. 

i. When used as an equivalent for quSd, it has an indicative : 
as, 

GrattLlor tlbi quum tantum u&lSs &phd eum (Cic. ad Fam. ix. 
14. 3), I congratulate you on yowr having such influence with 
him. 

j. Quum, since, as, although, used to denote a reason f for or 
against, requires the subjunctive. Thus, 

* Literally ‘ at my house.’ See § 1161. 

t The text of Cicero, particularly in the sixth and following books of 
the miscellaneous letters, has often quum or quando where the best Mss. 
have the more correct reading quoniam, viz. where a reason is given and 
an indicative mood follows. See Wunder’s V. L. ex codice Erfurtensi, 
praef. p. 97 &c. See also § 1229. 
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Qui cum un5 dflmo iam c£pl non possint, In Slias dSmos exeunt 
(Cic. de Off. r. 17. 54), and an at last they cannot all be con- 
tained in one house, they move off into other houses. 

Druentia quum aquae uim uehat ingentem, non t&men nauium 
p&tiens est (Liv. xxi. 31), the Durance , although it carries 
with it a tremendous volume of water, still is not able to float 
ships. 

1c. Quum followed by turn* unitea two clauses, the first of 
which deals with what is general, or common, or old, while the 
latter opposes to it that which is special, or strange, or new. 
Hence the turn is often accompanied by emphatic adverbs, such 
as maxflmS, imprimis, uero, &c. In this construction sometimes 
the subjunctive mood, more commonly the indicative, follows 
quum. Hot unfrequently the quum is used without any verb of 
its own. Thus, 

Quum pluriimaa commSdltatCs EmlcItiS contlneat, turn ilia 
praestat omnibus {Cic. de Am. 7. 23), among the very many 
advantages which friendship possesses, the most important of 
all is this. 

Quum ipsam cognltionem iurls aug&ril consSquI ciipi5, turn 
mercule tuis st&dils erga mS delcctSr {Cic. ad Fam. hi. 
9. 3), at the same lime that Iam eager to acquire a knowledge 
of the augural law for its own sake, I am upon my word 
charmed with your zeal in my favour. 

Qu5s ggo sSnatores uldl, qui fi.cerrtim5 cum cCt2r&, turn hoc 
Iter pompSI ultCipgrareiit {Cic. ad Att. vn. 5. 4), what sena- 
tors have I seen most fiercely attacking every thing that had 
been done, but above all this march of Pompey’s ! 

1456 Vgr5 always gives great emphasis to the word before it. Its 
chief uses are as follows : — 

a. Added to finim indeed, giving it greater power : as, 

Enimugro daue nil locist segnitiae nec socfirdiae {Ter. And. i. 

3. 1), indeed, indeed, friend Daws, there is no room now for 
sloth or stupidity. 

b. In answering questionst emphatically, in which case it com- 
monly follows either the verb or a personal pronoun which standB 
first in a sentence. Thus, 

* See § 1231. + See §§ 578, 586, 1079, 1427. 
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EgS u6ro apuliam prSbo (Oic. ad Att. x. 7. 1), yes, my friend, 
you are right ; 1 do approve of Apulia (as the place for you 
to go to). 

c. It is particularly used after the pronoun i- or eo-, as also 
after the particles of time, turn, fibi, fit, to introduce the end of a 
climax, then beyond all mistake, then with a vengeance : as, 

Hoc sSn&tuI ctiram iniScit nS turn uCrO sustlnerl sSdltio non 
posset (Lie. v. 7), this filled the senate with alarm lest their 
last hope should now be destroyed, and the sedition should be 
indeed past resistance. 

Vt ugrf* numldas insgquentSs fiquam ingressl sunt, turn rlgSre 
omnibus corpSrS. (Lie. xxi. 54), but the moment that, in pur- 
suit of the Humidians, they entered the water, then beyond all 
mistake the bodies of all the men became numbed with cold. 

Id uSro Ita accendit finlmos ut pSr omuS fas atqug ngfas sScu- 
turl uindlcem llbertatis uldSrent&r (Liv. vi. 14), this indeed 
completed their indignation, enraging them to such a degree 
that they seemed ready to follow the assertor of their liberties 
even to the violation of every divine and human law. 

d. As a connecting particle it may be translated by but; yet 
some words should always be inserted to express the importance 
of the matter added : as, 

Certior fact&s est tris iam copiSrum partis heluStios transdux- 
iss8, quartam ugr5 partem cltrS flumen rgllquam essS (Cues. 
B. G. i. 12), he received information that the Hdvetii had 
conveyed over three parts of their forces, but that the fourth 
part fortunately was still on his side of the river. 

1457 Vt+ is translated by that or to, as, how, when, <fcc. Its con- 
structions are as follows : 

a. That, to, to express an object (always with an imperfect sub- 
junctive)! '• as, 

* Observe that the full translation of uero after ut or ubi is not given 
until the apodosis os it is called of the sentence. To understand the force 
of uero in this passage, it should be known that the Roman troops had 
come out of their camp without sufficient clothing, without breakfast, in 
a winter-day amid snow and wind. 

f Vt is in origin only another form of quod. The difference in form 
is explained by the several changes which have occurred in illud and iltut, 
in quoins and cuius, in cubi and ubi. 

% See § 1179. 
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Ab 5rut.ro abduxerunt cincinnatum, ut dictator esset (Cic. de 
Fin. ii. 4. 12), they took Cincinnatus from the ■plough , that he 
might be dictator. 

Sfid (fit fid efi quae coniunctiorfi rebus tuis sunt rfiuortfir) (Cic. 
ad Fam. i. 8. 5), but (to return to what is more closely con- 
nected with your affairs*). 

Vt te omnes di deaeque p6rduint (Ter. Haut. iv. 6. 6), oh that 
all the gods and goddesses would destroy thee ! 

Hos lfibores tlmeo ut sustlneas (Cic. ad Fam. xiv. 2. 3), these 
labours I am afraid you will not support. 

b. That, so that, to, so as to, to express a result (always with a 
subjunctive)t : as, 

851 ecflclt fit omnifi flfireant (Cic. N. D. n. 15.41), the sun 
causes every thing to blossom. 

Slclliam Itfi uexauit fit efi restltui In antlcum stfitum nullo 
mSdO possit (Cic. i. Verr. 4. 12), he has harassed Sicily to 
such a degree that it cannot by any means be restored to its 
former condition. 

c. That, in the sense of granting that, even allowing that, al- 
thoughl, in which case it commonly begins the sentence (still with 
a subjunctive) : as, 

SSd fit fufiris dignior, non competitor in culpast (Cic. p. Plane. 
4. 10), but even allowing you were the more worthy of the two, 
it is not your competitor who is in fault. 

Vgrum fit hoc non sit, praeclarum spectaculum mihi proponS 
(Cic. ad Att. ii. 15. 2), but even supposing this is not so, I 
promise myself a glorious sight. 

d. That, to think that, the idea of / in elliptical phrases of 

indignation or ridicule§ : as, 

Pfitgr fit Obesse flliS debeat ! (Cic. p. Plane. 13. 31), the idea of 
a father being bound to damage his son ! 

e. In explanation of some preceding word, namely (still with a 
subjunctive): as, 

QuSd ipsi diebus ulginti aegerrfmS confecfirant, ut flumen 
translrent, ille ttno die fScgrat (Caes. B. G. i. 13), what they 
themselves had completed with the greatest difficulty in twenty 

* See § 1 227 g. f See §§ 1182, 1187. 

J See § 1227 b. § See § 1227 e. 
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days , namely the passage of the river, the other had done in a 
single day. 

f. How (with an indicative in direct, a subjunctive commonly 
in indirect sentences) : as, 

Vt ufilgs ? ( Plaut . Most. hi. 2. 29) how do you do t 

Audisti ut m8 circumstgtfirint (Cic. ad Att. I. 16. 4), you heard 
how they planted themselves round me. 

g. As, to express similarity, often with sic or ItS. so to corre- 
spond with it. An indicative is required in this and all the fol- 
lowing constructions. Thus, 

Itfi est, ut scrlbls* (Cic. ad Att. vn. 8. 1), it is as you say. 

Ips8 rex, sic ut sompno excltiis grat, sgmlnudus fuglt (Liv. 
xxiv. 40), the king himself ', just as he was when roused from 
sleep, with but half his clothes on, runs off. 

II8mo fit Srat ffiriosus respondit (Cic. p. Rose. Am. 12. 33), the 
fellow with his usual madness replied. 

Illi, fit est hfimlnum ggnus susplciosum, hoc arbltrantfir ( Cic. 
in Caecil. 9. 28), those (Sicilians), with that readiness to sus- 
pect which characterises their nation, hold this opinion. 

h. As, to judge from what . Thus, 

Vt stfim rem uideo, stiust obsatur&bere (Ter. Haut. iv. 8. 29), 
to judge from what I see of that business of yours, you will 
have your fill of it. 

i. As was to be expected . Thus, 

Vt fib Irato uictorg (Liv. xxi. 12), as might be expected from an 
angry conqueror. 

j. As, so far as is possible, making allowance for (in ellip- 

tical phrases, no verb following the conjunction!!). Thus, 

Multum ut tempfiribfis illis ufiluit dlcendO (Cic. Brut. 7. 27), 
he had great power in oratory, making allowance for those 
times. 

Non nihil fit in tantis infills est profectum (Cic. ad Fam. xn. 

* Literally * write,’ the extract being from a letter in answer to one 
from Atticus. 

f See § 288, note. 

X Some such phrase as fieri potest understood. This construction 
must be carefully distinguished from another elliptical use of ut with fieri 
solet understood, ‘ as naturally happens.’ See Heindorf ad Ilor. Sat. i. 
6.80. 
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2. 2) , some progress has been made, considering the very bad 
slate of affairs. 

k. To express contrast, rather than similarity, when the tit and 
ItS. may be translated by though, yet. Thus, 

Vt IScus prScul in tiro s&tls aecus Sgendis ulneis fuit, ita haud- 
quaquam prospSrS, postquam Sd effectual (SpSris uentumst, 
coeptis succBdebat (Liv. xxi. 7), although the ground at a 
distance from, the wall was sufficiently level for bringing up 
the vinece, yet when they came to the actual employment of 
them, no success whatever attended their efforts. 

l. As applied to time, At commonly signifies immediate succes- 
sion, the instant that, and is most frequently followed by the aorist 
of the indicative : as, 

FQgit sitellltum, ut iScentem uldSrS rSgem, factast (Liv. xxiv. 
7), a flight among the guards took place the moment they saw 
the king lying on the ground. 

m. It is also used to denote the point from which a period of 
time commences, but with the same notion of immediate succes- 
sion, from the very moment that : as, 

Vt c&tlllnn Srupit ex urbS, semper ulgllaul ( Cic . in Cat. hi. 

1.3) , from the very moment that Catiline sallied from Rome, 
I have ever been on the watch. 

Vt fib urbS discessi, nullum lidhuc intermlsl diem, quin ill- 
quid ad te littSrftrum dSrem (Cic. ad Att. vii. 15), from the 
time of my leaving the city, I have never yet allowed a single 
day to pass, without sending you something in the way of a 
letter. 

Vt prlmum f<5rum attlgl, spectaul sempSr ut tlbi possem quarn 
rnaxume essS coniunctfis (Cic. ad Fam. v. 8. 3), from my 
first setting foot in the forum to the present hour I have ever 
made it an object to be as closely as possible united with you.* 


1458 ORDER OF WORDS. 

In the simplest form of sentence, viz. one which denotes an 
action, the common order is the nominative, the accusative, the 

• Other examples are : ut seme l emigrauimus ( Plant . MoBt. ii. 2. 39), 
uxorem ut dux'll (Ter. Hec. v. 1.25), ut uenit (Hor. Sat. ii. 2.128), ut 
tetigi (Ov. Trist. in. 8. 27), ut fiuxxt (Hor. Epod. 7. 19), ut equitauit 
(Hor. Od. iv. 4. 42). 
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verb ; t. e. first the quarter whence the action proceeds, then the 
direction of that action, lastly the action itself. Any words be- 
longing to the nominative and accusative commonly follow them, 
while those belonging to the verb commonly precede it. The lat- 
ter consist of adverbs or adverbial phrases which express the time, 
manner, means, and generally the attending circumstances. 

But as the grammatical connection between Latin words is 
expressed in the terminations of those words, a greater freedom 
of position is admissible than would be practicable without am- 
biguity in English. Hence the words of a Latin sentence are 
commonly placed with a view to marking their relative import- 
ance and emphasis,* and on this principle must the arrangement 
of the Latin sentence be studied. 

The most conspicuous place in a sentence or clause of a sen- 
tence is the first. Hence this place is allotted to an emphatic 
word. Thus, Caesar’s Gallic war properly begins with the word 
Gallia. Again, in the seventh chapter there occurs a sentence 
beginning with Caesar ,+ because the preceding paragraph spoke 
only of what the other party, the Helvetii, were doing. Hence a 
sentence thus beginning with the nominative of a proper name 
should have some such words as on the other hand, meanwhile, &c. 
inserted after the nominative, to give it a sufficient prominence in 
English. 

A still greater emphasis is given to other words! when placed 
at the commencement of a sentence, because the very inversion of 
the ordinary order draws the greater attention to them : as, 

Susceptum§ cum s&guntlnis bellum, h&bendum cum rOmanls 
est (Liv. xxi. 10), we began the war with Saguntum , we must 
conduct it against Rome. 

* Emphasis always implies an opposition to some other word ex- 
pressed or understood ; and the student would do well in each case to ask 
himself what the opposed word or notion is. 

+ See also the sentences beginning with Dumnorix , c. 9 ; Heluetii, 
c. 1 1 ; Caesar, c. 18 j or Liv. xxi. c. 3, Hanno ; c. 5, Hannibal i c. 7, Han- 
nibal ; c. 1 1 , Saguntini. 

1 See the examples in interrogative sentences, § 1417. See also the 
position of the verb in cases of concession, §§ 1156, 1227 b, and in hypo- 
thetical conditions, § 1219; also § 1436 b, third example. 

§ Still susceptum in the Latin is only a participle ; but the English 
translation would lose its force if the sentence began with ‘ the war.’ 
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! The word est*, commonly the most unimportant word in a sen- 
tence, acquires a strong accent when placed first in a sentence or 
clause (see § 1080, 1st example ; § 997, 3d example) ; but est and 
8rat are also found in the first place when a formal narrative or 
description commencest : as, 

Erant In ea lggionS fortisslml ulrl eentfiriones qul <fcc. {Caes. 
B. 0. v. 44), now there happened to be in that legion two very 
brave officers, with the rank of centurions, who <£-c.t 

Est in secessu longo 18c ft s <fec. ( Virg. A. i. 163), there is in a 
deep recess a place £c. 

! Relatives, interrogatives, and conjunctions naturally occupy the 
first place in their several clauses. If they give up this place to 
another word, the strangeness§ of the transposition gives unusual 
emphasis to the word thus occupying the first place : as, 

Nos tfia progenies, caeli quibus kdnuis &rcem ( Virg. A. i. 
254||), ice, thine own progeny, to whom thou promisest the 
height of heaven. 

Adeon rem rgdissS, pfitrem fit extlmescam {Ter. Ph. 1. 3. 1), to 
think that matters should be come to this, that a father should 
be the object of my dread ! 

Posthac si quidquam, nil precor {Ter. Ph. 1. 2. 92), if aught 
occur hereafter, 1 offer no prayer {for him). 

Ego illltis ferre possum magnifies, uerba, Verbs dum sunt {Ter. 
E. xv. 6. 3), I can bear that fellow's grand words, so long as 
they are mere words. 

• Thus in Greek, tort, generally an enclitic, has an accent when it 
commences a sentence. 

+ The monosyllabic verbs flat, fit, it, seem at times to occupy the first 
place when not emphatic. Possibly their very brevity is a reason for 
giving them this advantage, lest they be wholly overlooked. See a parallel 
case in § 1469, note §. 

£ See also I. 6, Erant; 111 . 12, Erant &c. ; v. 6, Erat; v. 25, Erat 
&c. ; vi. 38, Erat. See also Virg. A. n. 21. 

§ This doctrine of emphasis growing out of a strange position is well 
exemplified in the heroic verse. The most natural place for a sentence 
to begin is at the beginning of a verse. But there occur passages where 
a sentence begins in the sixth foot ; and in such cases the isolated word 
is always specially emphatic in good writers. See Bentley ad Lucan. I. 
231, and Journal of Education, iv. 356. Perhaps too, when a sentence 
terminates with a word in the first foot of a line, that equally isolated 
word should be one of importance. 

|| Compare also v. 1, Troiae t/ui &c.; 392, Tyriam qui &c. ; and III. 
658, ingens cut St c. 
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1464 It should be recollected that there are many actual pauses in 
a sentence where the printer inserts not even a comma. The 
word which follows such a pause must, for the purposes of em- 
phasis, be considered a commencing word*. 

1465 It must be recollected too that many little words, as fit, si, St, 
nSc, sSd, nS, non+, fin, quamt, and the prepositions, are at times 
proclitics?, that is, pronounced with the word which follows them, 
so that they must not be deemed to be first words to the exclusion 
of the following word. See Addenda. 

1466 The last place in a sentence is often an emphatic one : as, 

Qui hOnos post condltam hanc urbem h&bltust tSgato antfi mS 

nSmlnl (Cic. Phil. n. 6. 13), an honour which since the foun- 
dation of this city was never paid to any one wearing a toga 
before me. 

Alifid Itfir h&bSbant nullum ( Caes . B. G. i. 7), other road they 
had none. 

Apfid heluStios longe ditisslmus fuit orgStfirix ( Caes. B. G. i. 
2), among the Helvetii by far the richest man was Orgetorix. 

Nam ex his praSdiis talfinta argenti bina CapiSbat statim {Ter. 
Ph. v. 3. 6), for from these farms he received two talents of 
silver every year invariably. 

Animos uestros temptfibunt semper, ulres non expSrientfir 
(Liv- iv. 5), your courage and your feelings they will attempt 
to master , aye without intermission; of your actual strength 
they will make no trial. 

1467 It has been stated that the ordinary place of a verb is at the 
end, and that it is emphatic at the beginning of a sentence. When 
placed elsewhere it has the power of making the preceding word 
or words emphatic|| : as, 

* Thus in the ordinary hexameter there is frequently a pause after 
the first two feet and a half, which is followed by an emphatic word: as 
in Virg. Buc. x. 73, — 

Gallo, cuius amor Itantdm mi hi crescit in h&ras, 

Quiintum uire nouo \ uiridis se subicit dlnus ; — 
where uiridis means ‘ with the sap flowing freely,’ not ‘ green.’ 

f See § 1404. 1. 

t In the Mss. these little words are very often, if not generally, written 
in immediate connection with the following word. 

§ See $ 28. 

11 The reason of this appears to be, that the predicate of a sentence is 
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S&guntum ueslri circumsldent exercltus : mox karthdginem 
circumsldebunt romanae lggionSs ( Liv . xxi. 10), Saguntum 
is besieged by your armies : ere long Carthage will be besieged 
by the legions of Rome. 

Vtlnam pr5 dCeSrS tantum et non pro sS.lute esset certamen 
{Liv. xxi. 41), oh that the struggle had been one for glory 
only and not for existence. 

Vt serugmln! dest* uobls animus ? Quid, si mSriendum pro 
pHtria esset, fScSretls ? {Liv. xxn. 60) when the object is to 
save yourselves, does your courage run low ? What then would 
you have done, if you had had to die for your country ? 

Prins semprOniO per cluium agmen quam p6r hostiumf fuit 
erumpeudum {Liv. xxn. 60), Sempronius had to force a 
passage through the ranks of his own countrymen before he 
forced one through those of the enemy. 

1468 Sometimes the word thus placed before the verb is not itself 
so emphatic as the word with which it is intimately connected, 
and which then stands at the end of the sentence : as, 

O Geta, Prouinciam cepisti duram {Ter. Ph. I. 2.22), oh Qeta, 
the duty you undertook was a hard one. 

Maecenas iltauls edits regibus {Ilor. Od. i. 1. 1), 

Maecenas sprung of royal line. 

1469 An adjective! or dependent genitive, if emphatic, commonly 
precedes its substantive ; whereas when not emphatic, it com- 
monly follows?. Thus, 

Saepe et contemptfis hostis cruentum certamgn edldit, St in- 
clltl pSpiill rSgesquS perlSut momento uictl sunt {Liv. xxi. 

commonly the more emphatic part, and that the verb is commonly the 
chief part of the predicate. Observe too that a participle in its own clause 
has the same influence. 

* So generally in Mss., not deest. 

f The comma usually inserted after hoslium is inadmissible, as the 
fuit should be pronounced almost as though it were attached to it like an 
enclitic. 

J In the phrase tuom officium facere ‘ to do your duty,' it would at 
first seem that tuom has no title to the emphatic position which it com- 
monly, though not always occupies in this phrase ; but the answer is, that 
officium (= opificium) originally meant not ‘ duty,’ but 4 work,’ so that the 
phrase literally translated is , 4 to do your own work, not another person’s.’ 

§ When a substantive is very short compared to its adjective, the 
former commonly precedes, as aes alienum, res familiaris. 

E E 
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43), if a despised foe has often maintained a bloody contest, 
not less often have renowned states and monarchs been con- 
quered by the slightest blow. 

Pulchrum grit campanl, rdmSnum impgrium uestra. fld§, ues- 
tris ulribus rgtentum ess§ ( Liv . xxm. 5), it will be a -proud 
reflection, men of Capua, that the empire of Rome herself was 
saved from falling by your fidelity, by your power. 

1470 A still stronger emphasis belongs to the adjective or dependent 
genitive when it throws'* as it were its substantive to the end of 
the sentencet : as, 

Ds quo quum dispQtarem, tuam mihi d&rl uellem cotta §18- 
quentiam (Cic. N. D. II. 59. 147), in discussing which / 
should have wished your eloquence, Cotta, to have been given - 
to me. 

Hoc tlbi iuuentus romana indlclmus bellum (Liv. ii. 12), such 
the war which we, the youth of Rome, declare against you. 

Bonds me absente hie cdnfecistis nuptias (Ter. Ph. ii. 1.28), a 
pretty marriage you have knocked up here in my absence. 

E qulbus uiius Suet quduis aspergSrg cunctos, PraetSr eum qul 
praebgt, &qu& (Hor. Sat. i. 4. 87), one of whom delights to 
sprinkle with any (the dirtiest) water all save him who acts 
purveyor. 

Nec cum huiusmodi fisus uenit At conflictargs malo (Ter. Ph. 
in. 3. 21), and have never been called upon to struggle with a 
misery of this kind. 

Nam per eius unam, ut audio, aut uiuam aut moriar senten- 
tiam (Ter. Ph. ill. 1. 19), for on his one vote it depends, I 
hear, whether I am to live or die. 

1470. 1 And generally any qualifying word may in this way be sepa- 
rated from the word qualified : as, 

ltd patrem adolesc6ntIs facta haec tfilerare audi6 uiolenter 
(Ter. Ph. v. 1.4), so very furiously is the young man's father 
offended I hear with these proceedings. 

* This wide separation of the adjective and substantive would cause 
confusion, but that the great emphasis of the adjective causes it still to 
be ringing in the ear when we come to the substantive. 

f Compare in the first book of the Acneid, v. 647, patrius amor, rapi- 
dum Achaten ; v. 661, noua consilia ; v. 673, nostro dolore ; v. 675, Iuno- 
nia hospitia i v. 679, magno amore ; v. 680, nostrum menlem ; v. 688, 
notos uoltus. 
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1471 The demonstrative pronouns, and the logical pronoun i-or eo-, 
commonly occupying the place before the substantive, appear to 
acquire a special emphasis when placed after it : as, 

Te appl tuumqug c&put sanguine hoc consgcro (Lip. in. 48), 
thee Appius, and thy head with this blood 1 devote. 

1471. 1 Numerals are often placed at the end of a sentence or clause.* * * § 

Gallia est omnis diulsa in partis trls (Caes. B. G. i. 1), Gallia 
as a whole is divided into three parts. 

1472 Nouns in apposition and the genitive commonly follow the 
substantive to which they belong, and therefore have an emphasis 
when prefixed to the substantive : as, 

Vnl consull serullio ius fuit dlcendl dict&torfs (Liv. xxii. 31), 
to Servilius alone, as consul, belonged the power to name a 
dictator. 

SSd Its, forsltan diScuit cum foedgrum ruptorg diice ac pSpiilg 
deos ipsos committgre ac profilgarg bellum, nos qul sScun- 
dum deos uiSlatl sumus, commissum ac prgfllgatum confl- 
cgre (Liv. xxi. 40), but perhaps it was fitting that, with a 
general and a people who habitually violate treaties, the gods 
themselves should commence the war and break the neck of itf, 
and that we who next to the gods have been injured should then 
come in and finish it. 

■F&bius pgtens uir, quum inter sui corpgrls hgmlnes, turn gtiam 
ad plebem (Liv. VI. 34), Fabius, a man of influence not 
merely among the men of his own bodyX, but also with the 
commonalty. 

1473 As an emphatic word demands a large share of the attention, 
it tends to prevent the mind from dwelling on the word or words 
which follow. Hence as the first place in a sentence or clause is 
allotted to emphatic words, so the second place is adapted to un- 
important words§, which are inserted here although unconnected 
with the adjoining words : as, 

* A habit borrowed probably from the form of accounts, where the 
numbers are placed at the end of the lines in a vertical column for the 
convenience of addition. 

f Literally ‘ to give the knock-down blow which all-but finishes.’ 

X «. e. class or order. 

§ Such words should be read most faintly, so as not to attract atten- 
tion. 
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Ianua se ac piriCtlbus texit ( Cic . p. Mil. 7. 18), he protected 
himself behind the gate and the walls of his house. 

An hui&s ills lSgis mentionem f&cSre ausus esset ? (Cic. p. 
Mil 12. 33) or would he have dared to make mention of this 
law? 

Hunc illi 5 niiui Sgressum comprehendSrant atque in uinc&lS. 
couiecSrant (Caes. B. Q. iv. 27), this man had no sooner dis- 
embarked than they had seized him and thrown him into 
prison. 

Magntts Ibi numSrus pScSris rSperttts est (Caes. B. G. v. 21), a 
great number of sheep was found there. 

Magnam haec res caesarl difflcultatem adfSrSbat (Caes. B. G. 
yii. 10), no little difficulty did this occasion to Caesar. 

Restates autem si s&tis firmus stStSris, si te nSquS collSgae u&n& 
glSriS nSquS tuS. falsa infamiS, mouSrit (Liv. xxii. 39), and 
resist him you will , if you stand firm enough, if — nor your 
colleague's empty glory, nor your own iU-founded disgrace 
affect you. 

VnS die intermisso galli, atque hoc spfitio magnS critium ntt- 
mSro effects, mSdia, nocte ad munltiSnes accSdunt (Caes. 
B. G. vii. 81), having allowed one day to pass (without any 
attack), and having in this interval made up a great quantity 
of hurdles, at midnight the Cauls quietly advance to the lines.* 

Quos slbi caes&rt oblatos gaulsus rStlnSrl iussit (Caes. B. G. 
iv. 13), delighted that these men should be thrown in his way, 
Ccesar ordered them to be detained%. 

1474 It is because of their enclitic character§ that autem, quldem, 
quSquS, <fcc. never occupy the first place in a clause or sentence. 
I git hr, Snim, uSro, are occasionally found at the beginning, and 

* Many editors would place a comma before Galli , thus giving it an 
importance it does not deserve. It is in fact a sort of enclitic, and should 
appear in the English translation in the least prominent place. Similarly 
a comma should follow, not precede the word Caesar or Galba in the first 
line of the following chapters, — B. G. II. 2, n. 7; in. 3, in. 28; iv. 6, 
IV. 13, IV. 20; v. 7, v. 11. 

f Here both sibi and Caesar have the nature of enclitics. 

t For the enclitical position of a word which refers equally to two 
words or to two clauses, see § 1438 b and e. 

§ The vocative when in the first place is of course emphatic. Other- 
wise it is commonly an enclitic, and should be thrown in after an em- 
phatic word. 
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then have more importance than when they occupy their more 
ordinary place after the first word. 

1475 In short* sentences, words which are opposed to one another 
are either brought close together, or placed as far apart as possible, 
in the latter case occupying the two emphatic positions of first 
and last. 

Hostls hostem occldfirS uSluI (Liv. n. 12), I wished to stay the 
enemy of my country. 

Hosp6s necauit h6spitem (Plant. Most. n. 2. 48), he strangled 
one who was his own guest. 

Cum hfinc sibi uidebit praesens praesentem 6ripi (Ter. Ad. iv. 
5. 34), when he shall see her torn from him before his very face. 

R&tio nostril consentit, pugnat or&tio (Cic. de Fin. in. 3. 10), 
our principles agree , our language is at variance. 

N8c ad mortem minus Snlmi est, quam fuit ad caedem (Liv. 
ii. 12), nor have I less courage to die myself, than I had but 
now to slay another. 

Mihi mSgis littSrae sunt exspectandae 5 tS, quam 5, m5 tlbi 
(Cic. ad Fam. ix. 10), I have a better right to expect a letter 
from you, than you from me. 

1476 When two clauses opposed to one another contain the same 
word in different cases or tenses, that common word usually pre- 
cedes the words opposed. 

Si cluis uester, slcfit ad pacem pitendam ugnit, It£ pads condi- 
cithies rettiilisset, superu&caneum hoc mihi fuisset Itgr (Liv. 
xxi. 13), if your countryman , who came to ask for peace, had 
in the same patriotic spirit reported the terms of that peace, 
this visit would have been superfluous for me. 

VincgrS scis, uict5ria utl nescls (Liv. xxn. 51), how to gain a 
victory, you know ; how to use a victory, you do not know. 

Non solum c&lfimlt&tS, sSd Stiam c&l&mltatis formldlng llberS.- 
t5s (Cic. p. L Man 6. 16), relieved not merely from ruin, but 
also from the fear of ruin. 

Et fac6 pro thS.lS.mI fax mihi mortis Sdest (Ov. Her. 21. 172), 
and in lieu of the marriage-torch the torch of death awaits me. 

• See § 1436 b note, and § 1437. 
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ON TIIE CRUDE-FORM VIEW OF LANGUAGE, ITS TRUTH AND ITS 
PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES.* 


As the very phrase ‘ crude form’ is yet strange to the ears of most 
scholars, it may be useful to explain what is meant by it ; to es- 
tablish the truth of the new system ; and to show the practical 
advantages which it offers even for elementary instruction. 

In the first place, it may be noted, if only to conciliate the 
attention of readers, that upon the system of crude forms every 
Sanskrit grammar is constructed. 

“ Inflection”, says Professor Wilson (§ 48 of his Grammar, 2d 
ed.), “ whether of declension or conjugation, is contrived by the 
Sanskrit grammarians on the same principle. It consists of two 
parts : 1, the anga, * body,’ or inflective base, that is the word 
itself ; and 2, of certain particles, which, being attached to the 
base, complete the inflected word”. He goes on to say, at the 
latter part of § 51, “ there is but one general declension in Sans- 
krit grammar” ; and though it is convenient to divide nouns into 
classes, yet even then, he adds, “ no arrangement admits of more 
ready reference than that which classes them according to their 
final letters. *' 

Again, in § 167, he founds the system of conjugation on the 
dhatu, or ‘ crude verb ;’ observing also, in § 171, that “ the verb 
in its inflected form is composed of two elements : 1, the anga, or 
* base,’ the modified verb to which the inflections are subjoined ; 
and 2, certain letters or syllables which constitute the inflectional 
terminations, and are subjoined to the base. " 

The exhibition of the Greekt and Latin languages upon the 

* Chiefly reprinted from the English Journal of Education (Bell), 
New Series, Nos. 48 and 50 (Dec. 1850 and Feb. 1851). 

•) See the Elements of Greek Grammar by J oseph G. Greenwood, Esq., 
now Principal of Owen’s College, Manchester. 
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crude-form system is in perfect accordance with the passages we 
here quote from Professor Wilson’s Grammar, and with the remarks 
of Bopp in his Vergleichende Grammatik, § 112, <fec. 

The first proposal in print to apply the principle to the analysis 
of the classical languages was made by the present writer in a re- 
view of Zumpt’s Latin Grammar in the first Number of the Journal 
i f Education, published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge in 1830 (pp. 98-100 and 105). The system had been 
previously expounded in the classical lecture-rooms of the Univer- 
sity of London (now University College).* 

In endeavouring to give a more distinct exposition of the sys- 
tem of crude forms, we shall, for the sake of brevity, for the most 
part limit our observations to the Latin language. 

In the ordinary grammars it is the practice to start from the 
nominative of a noun, and from the infinitive or first person of 
the present indicative of a verb. Now the nominative of a noun 
is something more than the naked word, as it also expresses a 
certain relation to the sentence. So again, the first person of a 
verb includes in its termination a representative of the pronoun 
‘ I’. The infinitive mood in like manner presents to us a suffix, 
by means of which the notion of the verb is expressed in the form 
of an abstract substantive. Thus, in every one of these three 
cases we have some foreign matter, so to say, added to the pure 
metal. 

Now the principle of the crude-form system is to get rid of 
this foreign matter, and thus to exhibit the simplest form of a 
word, or, as Bopp expresses it, die Grundfomi, die nackte Wort- 
gestalt. But it would be thought a false step to introduce that 
which, though in a certain sense more true and more philosophical, 
would involve a complicated process of analysis. To such an ob- 
jection the supporters of the crude-form system answer, that their 
principles are not only true, but at the same time are recommended 
by extreme simplicity. Thus they affirm, with Professor Wilson, 
that on the crude-form system there is at bottom but one declen- 
sion and but one conjugation ; and if for some purposes it is still 

* In the year 1836 was published the Bromsgrove Latin Grammar 
by the Rev. G. A. Jacob, M.A. (late Scholar and Tutor of Worcester 
College, Oxford) ; which is drawn-up in a great measure, but far from 
uniformly, upon the crude-form system. Mr. Jacob subsequently pub- 
lished a Greek Grammar upon the same plan. 
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convenient to divide nouns and verbs into classes, these classes 
depend upon one simple and unvarying rule, viz. the character- 
istic or last letter. 

But examples will best explain what is meant. In the fourth 
declension, that of gradus for example, the same letters down to 
the vowel u inclusive, appear in every case both of the singular 
and plural, except in the dative and ablative of the latter, and the 
doubt which this one exception might suggest is removed by the 
occurrence of such forms as verubus , acubus. From the fact of the 
five letters gradu being thus common to all the inflected forms, it 
becomes to some extent probable that the several ideas of number 
and case are distinguished by the letters which follow gradu. Si- 
milarly iu the fifth declension, dies for example, the three letters 
die, being constant, tend to a similar conclusion. In the third 
declension, nouns such as turris, auis, differ much in several of 
the case-endings from rex, homo, aestas. The former exhibit an i 
in nearly every case ; for we have turrim in the acc. singular, and 
turris, auis, as well as turres, aues in the acc. plural ; turri, aui , 
as well as turre, aue in the abl. sing. Nay, even a plural nom. 
such as turris is well established as an archaic variety. Thus an i 
presents itself in every case of both numbers. On the other hand, 
we never meet with an acc. regim, nor with such plural cases as 
regie or regium. Under these circumstances there are strong rea- 
sons for separating the consideration of such words as rex from 
those nouns which have a nominative in is. Looking then, in 
the first instance, to turris as an example of a class, we find turri 
in every case. To proceed : in the nouns of the first declension, 
as musa, an a is traceable through every case of both numbers, if 
we include in our view such datives as equabus, duabus, auibabus, 
and the Greek forms govaais, &c. 

In the nouns so far discussed, the parts common to every case 
are gradu, die, turri, musa ; and so we have come across classes 
which end in four out of the five Latin vowels. There remains 
one declension, the second, and one vowel, viz. o. Now the nouns 
of this declension exhibit the vowel in question in the dat. and 
abl. of the singular, in the gen. and acc. of the plural, as domino, 
dominorum, dominos. The corresponding Greek declension helps 
us out in many of the other cases, as fiovXor, 801X010 or SovXov. 
8ouXov, 801X01, SoiXotf. But we need not depend on the Greek 
alone. Cicero also wrote seruos, seruom, rather than serum, ser- 
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uum ; and so in all words where the ordinary ending of these cases 
would give us the combination -uus, -uum. Again, Cicero’s geni- 
tive of qui was quo-ius, not cuius. So also we may fairly assume 
that nuilius with its long t is a contraction of nullo-ius, a genitive 
which bears a marked affinity in its termination to the Homeric 
geuitive Aoyoto. We may the more safely assume that nuilius is 
only a reduced form of nulloius, because a long i in Latin often 
corresponds to the diphthong ot of the Greek, as in domini (uom. 
pi.), dominis , compared in respect of ending to SouAoi, 8ouA<nr. 
In the nom. pi. Terence wrote Adelphoe ; and oloe is said to have 
been used as an archaic form for the nom. iUi. At any rate, as 
regards the abl. pi. Festus says : * aioloes dicebant pro ab Mis’ 
Thus the sing, vocative alone in this declension presents any diffi- 
culty. But the change to a short e is seen even in the nom., as 
in ille, isle, ipse ; and that the last of these grew out of an old 
ipsos is pretty well established by the fact that the old writers 
give us a nom. iptus. In truth, it is nearly a law of the Latin 
and other languages, that any short final vowel is soon reduced to 
a short e. Thus magis, scriberis, aetatis*, scripserunt, when de- 
prived of the final consonants, become at once mage, scribere, aelate, 
scripsere. Add to this, that a vowel o is wholly unknown to the 
terminations of the other declensions. From all these facts it is 
inferred that in the second declension the part essential to the 
noun, as opposed to case-endings, terminates in the vowel o. 

But we have passed over that portion of the third declension 
which differs in the mode of forming the cases from turns. Ex- 
amples of such nouns arc, if we define them by their nominatives, 
rex, mix, lapis, paries, uirtus, aetas, pater, consul, hiemps, ratio, 
homo, piduis, <kc. Upon any grammatical system such words pre- 
sent anomalies in the nominative case. In tlje other, or so-called 
oblique cases, the difficulties are few ; and it will be found that 
the essential part of these words ends in a consonant, viz. reg-, 
wuc-, lapld-, parilt-, uirtut-, aetat-, hilm- ; and again, patir-, con- 
sul-, ration-, homfin-, puluis-. The modification or loss of the final 
consonant which ensues in the first seven of these nouns on the 
addition of an s to form the nominative, is nearly parallel to what 
happens in the formation of the perfect tenses, rexi, duxi, diuisi, 
mini, sumpsi; and this was to be expected, as the same consonants 

• See Grammar, § 909 note. 
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are brought into juxtaposition. As regards pvluis, cucumis and 
cinis, the final s of the nominatives in reality performs a double 
office. In other words, puluiss would have been theoretically a 
more correct form ; and hence it is that the last syllable of this 
nominative is at times found long, as in Virg. Aen. i. 478, et versa 
pvluis inscribitur hasta. That the base of pvluis must put in a 
claim to an s, is proved by the diminutive pvluiscvlus as compared 
with n auicxda, canicula, fratercvlus. The oblique cases pvluerem, 
ptdueris, &c. confirm this, for the syllable er in these words repre- 
sents the is of the base, just as er in scripserunt corresponds to the 
middle syllable is of scripsistis, and the er of the reflective or pas- 
sive scribir-is to the is of the simple verb scribis. The change of 
s between vowels into r is familiar to every Latin scholar. It 
must also be admitted, on consideration, that while i is the vowel 
which the idiom of the language prefers before s, a short e is all 
but required before r. 

The absolute disappearance of the final s in the nominatives 
pater, consul, ratio, homo, and the loss in addition of a liquid from 
the end of the last pair of words, will need a fuller discussion, and 
shall be considered presently. 

Thus far we have dealt only with the declension of nouns. As 
regards the verbs, the question is exceedingly simple. No one 
will have any difficulty in assigning ama, mone, rep, and audi, as 
the essential elements in the conjugation of the verbs ama-re, 
mone-re, reg-ere, and audi-re. The only parts of the verb amare 
which fail to exhibit an a after the m are the first person amo of 
the indicative present, and the whole of the present subjunctive, 
amem, <fec. But a contraction of ama-o into amo would be per- 
fectly parallel to what is seen in the Greek grammar in npaa>, 
npa ; and the compression of ama-am, ama-as, ama-at, &c. (which 
the analogy of scrib-am, scrib-as, scrib-at, <kc. would have led us to 
expect) into amem, ames, amet, &c. is a matter of no extraordinary 
character, considering- the intimate connection between a long 
vowel e and the simple a. A Greek scholar is of course familiar 
with this fact ; and in the Latin perfect eg-i (as compared to the 
present ag-o) we seem to have a word which has been contracted 
from a perfect of reduplication a-ag-i. In the second conjugation 
we should have been able to trace the vowel e throughout all the 
deduced forms, if we had taken for our example any of the verbs 
Jle-re, ne-re, de-le-re, or ex -ple-re, for in these the perfect and so- 
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called supines still exhibit an e in the base of the word. And even 
among those verbs which commonly form the perfect in -ui, as 
moneo, habeo, &c., the archaic forms, such as habessit, seem to im- 
ply an old perfect habeui ; for habessit must have beeu a contrac- 
tion of habeuesit, just as amasso and ammsirn are admitted to be 
contractions from old forms amaueso and amauesim, which pre- 
ceded amauero and amauerim. Lastly, the conjugation of audi-re 
in no single instance fails to retain the t. 

Thus we reduce the four conjugations to the four heads, of 
verbs in a, in e, in consonants, and in t. The question here sug- 
gests itself, how is it that there are not six conjugations to corre- 
spond to the six declensions ? in other words, what has become of 
the conjugations in o and in u f To speak first of the verbs in u : 
the class exists, and as examples of it may be taken the verbs 
nu-ere, plu-ere, acu-ere, metu-ere; but the vowel u is rarely subject 
to contraction with a following vowel, so that it was found unne- 
cessary to separate verbs of this class from those which ended in 
a consonant. On the whole however it is perhaps desirable, for 
simplicity’s sake, to make a u conjugation ; and in fact in the 
third person of the plural of the present indicative these verbs 
have a peculiarity which distinguishes them from such verbs as 
reg-ere, scrib-ere ; we mean that metuunt and sequuntur, though 
supported by the authority of our grammars and ordinary editions, 
are not so legitimate, if manuscripts are to be trusted, as metuont 
and secuntur. Secondly, an advantage is gained by the separation 
of verbs in u from verbs in a consonant, in the complete analogy 
of the perfects cd-ui, audi-ui, Tie- ui, ama-ui, gno-ui, plu-ui, where 
we have the same suffix added without distinction to a verb end- 
ing in a consonant, and to verbs in all the five vowels, i, e, a , o, u. 
Pluuit was the only perfect known to Livy ; and the older writers 
generally adopted either the form annuuit, or at least annuit with 
a long u, thus distinguishing the perfect from the present. But 
there still remains a vacancy caused by the non-appearance of a 
class of verts in o. Such vacancy can only be filled by a wretched 
remnant of a conjugation. The forms gno-ui, gno-tum ( noui , no- 
lum), the participles potut and aegrotus, all point to bases in o, 
viz .gno-,po-, aegro-. The present 'of the first exhibits a somewhat 
fuller form in the so-called inceptive gnosc-o. That there was 
once a verb po- ‘ drink,’ is proved by the substantives po-tion-, 
po-cvlo- (nom. potto, poetdum), by the frequentative po-ta-re, and 
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by the Greek na-tru), ■ntma-Ka. Again, a verb aegro-o from the ad- 
jective aegero (nom. anger, aegra, &c.) would be in perfect keeping 
with the Greek verb dovXo-ta from the noun 8ouXo- (nom. SouXoy). 
Unfortunately there was a tendency in the Latin language to force 
all those verbs which are formed from substantives or adjectives 
of the second declension into the first conjugation. Thus from 
the substantives dono-, domino- (nom. donum , dominus), and from 
the' adjectives misero-, demo- (nom. miser, densus), were deduced 
the verbs dona-re, domina-ri, misera-ri, densa-re. The readiness 
which exists in the Latin language to interchange the vowels a 
and o is well seen in ignora-re, from an adjective ignaro- (nom. 
ignarus), while the simple adjective gnaro- (nom. gnarus) is de- 
duced from the verb gno- ( gnosco or nosco). 

The application of the crude-form system to verbs was virtually 
adopted in the Latin grammar which was used in the Charter- 
House during the headship of- the Rev. Dr. Russell, as the three 
conjugations of amare, monere and audire were treated as contract 
verbs, amao amo, amais amas, amail amat, <fcc. It has at times 
been objected to this view, that a contraction of amait to amat 
ought to have led to a long vowel in the last syllable of amat. 
The argument is valid, but yet no way damages the theory, for 
the syllable was originally long, as indeed is seen in the passive 
amdtur, monetur, auditur, whereas from regtt comes regXtur. It is 
thus that the old writers, as Plautus, Terence, &c. never hesitate 
to treat the third person of a tense as having a final long syllable, 
whenever the corresponding vowel is long in the first and second 
persons of the plural. Examples may be seen in the “ Prolego- 
mena” to Ritschl’s Plautus, p. 182, <fcc., such as uelit, audiet, fit, 
solet, attinet, habet, sit, del, fuat, mauelit, afflictdt, eget, desideret, 
it, lubet, though followed in every example he quotes by a word 
with an initial vowel. There are not wanting similar examples in 
Virgil and Horace ; but editors and teachers complacently get over 
the difficulty by attributing the unusual length to the so-called 
principle of caesura, or*to poetical license. What therefore at first 
view appeared as a defect in the theory of crude forms, only tends 
to prove the validity of the system. 

In the irregular verbs the system of crude forms has its usual 
superiority. The conjugation for example of the so-called sub- 
stantive verb, in both Greek and Latin, becomes more intelligible, 
and therefore more easy to remember, when attention is paid to 
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the form of the base. Sum and «/n, when examined by them- 
selves, appear utterly unconnected ; but a light is thrown even 
upon these, and still more decidedly on many other parts of the 
conjugation, when is is regarded as the point of departure. Varro, 
for example, tells us that esurn, esumus , esunt were the old forms, 
which, losing their initial vowel, became severally sum, sumus, 
sunt. That ta-gi* in Greek should be changed to tt/u was to be 
expected from the habitual tendency of that language to suppress 
the sibilant. Further, an attention to the crude form is at once 
explains the so-called adjectives, but really participles, abser,s, 
praesens, which are but reduced forms of ab-es-eris vrae-es-ens. 
Again, the beginner in Greek is somewhat confused at times by 
the similarity in many parts of the verbs tigi ‘ I am’ and tipi ‘ I 
go’. He will have most of his doubts at once solved by the know- 
ledge that the former has «r, the latter i, for its base. 

We next proceed to examine the proposition that all the Latin 
declensions in reality belong to one type. In the process of word- 
building the chief difficulty arises from the fact, that if vowels are 
brought together, contraction commonly results ; while if conso- 
nants are placed in juxtaposition, the one or the other is frequently 
modified, so as to harmonise with the other. Hence it follows 
that where the choice presents itself, we should select for our first 
consideration those forms, where, of two syllables brought into 
contact, either the first ends in a consonant and the second begins 
with a vowel, or vice versa, where a vowel at the end of the first 
is followed by a consonant at the beginning of the second. Now 
it so happens that among the suffixes which have the office of 
denoting cases, the majority commence with a vowel. Hence 
the consonant declension for the most part exhibits the cases in 
a fuller and less modified form. Thus to take the accusative, 
reg-em assigns a whole syllable to the case-ending, whereas in 
turri-m, die-m, musa-m, seruo-m (or seruu-m), gradu-m, a vowel 
has been lost. The same applies to the plural accusatives reg-es, 
turri-s ( turres ), die-s, musa-s, seruo-s, gradu-s. Similarly in the 
ablatives of the singular, reg-i, turn ( turri ), die, musd, servo, 
gradu, the first gives us a letter i as the representative of the 
case, whereas contraction absorbs this vowel in all the vowel de- 
clensions, yet at the same time leaves a trace of the same termi- 

• The modem Lithuanian, or the language now spoken around Memel 
and Riga, conjugates its substantive verb, esmi, essi, esti, &c. 
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nation in the length of the final vowel, as arising from contrac- 
tion. 

The genitival is of reg-is would lead us to expect from analogy 
turri-is, die-is, musa-is, seruo-is, gradu-is, not one of which occurs. 
This fact at first sight appears somewhat fatal to the theory ; but 
a closer inspection will remove much of the difficulty, and the 
satisfactory removal of a difficulty ought to be held a strong con- 
firmation of a theory. Now the forms gru-is, su-is, anu-is (the 
last in Terence) really exhibit what is demanded ; and the long u 
in gradus gen. has always been held to be the result of contrac- 
tion from graduis. Secondly, in the first and fifth declensions 
the older language has at least two forms, mutai and musas (as 
in pater -familias, to say nothing of the Greek gen. crotpia?), diet, 
dies and die. Now it is evident that all these varieties would 
grow out of musa-is and die-is. By the loss of the s we obtain 
musai and die i, and then by an ordinary contraction musae and 
die; while the absorption of the i iu musais and dieis gives us 
mttsas and dies. In the second declension, although seruo-is is 
unknown, yet in nvllius, or rather nuUo-ius, we get even more 
than the suffix wished for ; and a termination us harmonises better 
with the Greek genitival suffix os than the ordinary Latin suffix is. 
Thus in the celebrated Baccanalian inscription we find senettu-os 
for the genitive of senatu-. 

But there still remain the genitives auis, turris, which refuse 
even in their quantity to justify the theory of a previously exist- 
ing aui-is or turri-is. The explanation probably is this : the Latin 
language had some twenty verbs which blended together the third 
and fourth conjugations, as facto, iacio, orior, gradior, which in 
the first person singular and third plural follow the analogy of the 
fourth, but in the other persons that of the third conjugation. 
Nay, as we look further and further back into the language, we 
find such forms as parire for parire, morimwr for morimur , euenat 
for eueniat, &c. Similarly in the declensions they seem at times 
to have had double forms, one ending in a consonant, one in the 
vowel t. Thus by the side of naui- 4 a ship’ we may assume a 
shorter form nau- : compare the Greek vav-s. Thus nau-is would 
be a legitimate genitive, and nau-fragus, nauta need not be deemed 
contractions from naui-fragus, naui-ta. So au in auceps, avspex, 
may have been an original base, signifying ‘ bird,’ from which the 
gen. au-is with a short i is regularly formed. In fact, we have 
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probably in this tendency to double forms the explanation of the 
confusion by which the Romans themselves were led to force the 
nouns ending in a consonant and those ending in a vowel i into a 
oommon declension.* 

In the genitives plural die-rum, mum-rum, servo-rum we have 
a common suffix ; while in reg-um, aui-um, gradu-um we only 
miss the r, the addition of which would bring them into perfect 
agreement with the preceding trio. Now this r really represents 
the * which formed the essential part of the genitival suffix in the 
singular, it being a law of the Latin language to change an s into 
r whenever it is thrown between vowels, as in such neuters as 
opus, operis, in the verb esse, eram, ero, <fcc. But this * of the 
genitive is itself lost in musai, musae, in serui, in Vlixi, A chilli, 
Cleomeni (for Vlixis, Achillis, Cleomenis), and in diei. Hence 
there is nothing very surprising in the disappearance of its repre- 
sentative r in the plural. Besides, caelicolum, amphorum, num- 
mum, duum, and even dieum, specieum, are more or less familiar 
contractions for caelicolarum, amphorarum, nummorum , duorum, 
dierum, specierum. Lastly, it is a well-known fact that nucerum, 
bouerum were the old forms of nucum, bourn. And these two 
words by the way justify the theory at which we have hinted 
already, that the plural cases are in reality formed from the sin- 
gular genitive by the addition of a suffix for plurality. Thus nucer 
and bouer, of the two archaic forms nucerum, bouerum, represent 
the singular genitives nucis, bouis, precisely as from the base cinis 
or puluis we have a genitive ciner-is, piduer-is. Thus musarum 
is for musas-um. of which musas is an old genitive singular. In 
the Greek language this s falling between vowels is of course lost 
as usual, and we have poverauv instead of povcracr-a v. Similarly 
theory would give us for the noun yevetr- (norrf. yevos) a singular 
genitive yevea-os, but in place of this the Greek ear preferred 
ytvt-ot ; while the Latin has gener-is. 

What we have said of the plural genitive being formed directly 
from the singular genitive has its parallel in the accusative. Thus 
musam, seruom should be considered as the Latin mode of writing 
what would have appeared in Greek as musan and seruon. The 

* Indeed there is strong reason for believing that the final i is in 
origin a diminutival suffix, the special power of which was soon lost. In 
other words the two forms nau- and naui- stood to each other in the same 
relation as our lad and laddie. 
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addition of an s as the symbol of plurality would have given us 
musam, seruons ; but as n was never pronounced in Latin, any 
more than in Greek, before the consonant s, it was at last omitted 
in writing, and so there arose musas, seruos, but of course with a 
long vowel. In the Cretan dialect of the Greek language such a 
form as ftoeXovr for the accusative plural was in ordinary use ; but 
the Attic dialect substituted SovKovs, precisely as the nominative 
of oSovts became not otSovs but o8ovr. 

The Latin dative reg-i would suggest other datives, auii, diei, 
musai, seruoi, gradui. Of these diei and gradui occur in the 
ordinaiy language ; musai is an archaic variety of musae ; and 
even in the second declension quoi, as we have already observed, ex- 
hibits the desired form. But gradui and diei are often contracted 
into the disyllables gradu and die. Moreover the Greek grammar 
habitually so far suppresses the final i as to make it subscript, 
which seems very like retaining it as an etymological symbol, 
while in pronunciation it was altogether destroyed. Hence term 
agrees substantially with SouXw. Besides, the Latin datives nulli, 
utri, &c. are evidently representatives of nulloi, utroi, as nullius, 
nuUi nom. pi. , nullis, stand for nvlloius, nulloi, nullois. 

We have said that i is the ordinary suffix of a singular dative. 
An older form must have been hi. Such is seen in the so-called 
adverbs, but originally datives, i-bi (nom. is), u-li (or cubi, as 
seen in si-cubi, num-cubi, ne-cubi, from the relative), ali-bi (archaic 
nom. ali-s), wtro-bi (nom. uter), ubi-que (nom. quisque), no-bis,* 
uo-bi-s ; secondly, in the plural datives reg-i-bus, aui-bus, die-hue, 
equa-but, duo-bus, acu-bus ; thirdly, in the Homeric datives tsf>i, 
f3iri-<t>t, ovpavo-(j)i, arr]dtar-<f)t ; fourthly, in the Sanskrit datives of 
the dual and plural nau-bhy-am and nau-bhy-as from nau- ‘ a ship,’ 
as well as the plural instrumental case nau-bhi-s. But if it be 
admitted that a b once belonged to the datival suffix, it remains 
to be explained how it came to disappear, as in musis and seruis. 
This objection will be answered if it be shown that those very 
forms which long retained a b have since lost it. Now the four 
little words, tibi, sibi, ubi, ibi have all lost the labial in the French 
derivatives toi, soi, ou, y. Again, the three prepositions ab, sub, 
ob are subjected to the same curtailment, in a, in asporto (for abs- 
porto), in suspendo, suscito, sustoUo (for subs-), and in ostendo (for 

* Sibi, tibi are omitted in this enumeration, because there is reason 
to believe that the bases of these words have a claim to the b. 
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obs-tendo). The two verbs iubeo and hdbeo also lose their b at times, 
the first in jussi, jussvm, the second in the derived substantive 
a-menlum for habi-mentum ‘ something to hold by,’ and also in the 
French present f ai , tv, as, il a. Us ant. The persons avow, avez 
do indeed retain the b virtually in the form of a v ; but when the 
French add this present tense to the infinitive in order to make a 

future, ‘ I have to the syllable av falls off from both av-ons 

and av-ez, as seen in finir-ai, finir-as, Jinir-a, fnir-ons, finir-ez, 
fnir-ont. Similarly the conditional of the French verb is always 
made up by attaching the past tense avais, &c. to the infinitive, 
but in this process the syllable av again disappears, and we have 
finir-ais, &c. The German verb hab-en and our own have suffer 
in the same way. Thus the German haben in the present exhibits 
hat not halt, and in the past tense hatte not hab-te ; while we say 
has, had, rather than haves, haved. 

Hence with a knowledge that the b in Latin words had no safe 
footing, we may boldly infer that from an old dative musa-bi were 
formed first musai and ultimately musae ; and from a plural musa- 
bi-s, on the one hand musa-bus, on the other, with the loss of the 
b, mnsais, missis. For the vowel-changes compare the three words 
quairo (the old form), quaero, in-quiro. 

The nominative has been reserved to the last, because it con- 
tains what has been deemed by some a grave difficulty. Although 
s is visibly the suffix of the nominatives reg-s {rex), aui-s, dies, 
Aeneas, seruos {seruus), gradus, yet it has been objected that 
neuters, with few exceptions, are without the final sibilant, that 
the same is true of nearly every nominative of the first declension, 
of such words as puer in the second, and of pater, consul, ordo, 
ratio in the third declension. 

With regard to neuters, the identity of the nominative and 
accusative in every instance is a difficulty which must attach to 
every grammatical system, as much as to that founded upon crude 
forms. Perhaps the cause may lie in this, that in the simplest 
form of sentence, viz. one consisting of a nominative, a verb, and 
an accusative, as dominus seruum, caedit, the action expressed in 
the verb proceeds from the nominative to the accusative, from 
the master to the slave; and so the idea of the nominative in 
origin was identical with that of an agent. But an agent having 
life must of necessity be either masculine or feminine. Thus a 
neuter noun would have no claim to serve as a nominative, and 

F F 
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consequently could not in strictness be entitled to the nominatival 
suffix ». Again, if neuters had at first no nominative, there was 
little use in a distinctive mark for an accusative, these two cases 
being under ordinary circumstances specially opposed to each 
other. But in the second declension a special difficulty presents 
itself. In other neuter nouns the nominative, vocative and ac- 
cusative obtain their identity by the omission of all case-endings, 
and at times by sacrificing a portion even of the crude form, 
whereas with nouns in o an m seems to be attached, in violation 
of the general rule as regards the accusative, and with still less 
justification in the nominative. This difficulty is one which will 
be considered in the next appendix (§ xxii.), and we hope solved. 
It is mixed up with a somewhat recondite question. 

The ** in the first declension, it must be admitted, is only 
found in masculine nouns, and even they are of foreign origin, as 
the word above quoted, Aeneas. Still there is so close a connec- 
tion between the first declension of the Latin and the first declen- 
sion of the Greek language, that any thing proved for the one has 
a bearing upon the other. Thus the r of ra/uas and ttoKittis leads 
to rather a strong belief that the Latin also must once have pos- 
sessed such a letter, although no longer found in what is left of 
the language. But it has been said that the office of this r in the 
Greek words is not that of denoting a nominative, but to mark a 
gender. The assertion is founded solely on the accident that the 
masculine nouns take an s in the nominative, which the feminine 
nouns have discarded. But even the masculine nouns appear with- 
out this letter in many phrases of Homer, as ve(f>(\r^yeptra Zevs, 
firjrifra Zevs, hnroTa N* oriop, <fcc. ; and Cicero too preferred the 
forms without a sibilant in the Greek words Archyta, Aristagora, 
as well as in the names of his countrymen Sulla and Cinna. More- 
over, an argument such as that of the Greek grammarians might 
just as well be used in proof that » in Latin is a mark of the femi- 
nine gender, seeing that of acer, acris, acre, the middle form acris 
is generally feminine. We have a parallel error in the Icelandic 
grammarians. This language, it is well known, has a general 
tendency to employ the letter r where the classical and other kin- 
dred languages have an s. Accordingly an r is found as an ending 
of many nominatives ; but it happens to be limited for the most 

* The greater part of this argument was first printed in an article in 
the Classical Museum, No. xix. p. 59. 
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part to those of a masculine gender. Hence, in 4 141 of his Gram- 
mar, Rask calls it the sign of the masculine. Unfortunately for 
his doctrine, ku- 1 a cow’, m- ‘ a sow’, also take an r to form the 
nominatives kyr, syr (§ 170) ; and in § 159 he has the candour to 
say, “ In the oldest times there were also many feminines in r, 
e. g. wdr ‘ a vein’, afterwards ced, elfr * river’, afterwards el/,” &c. 
But a comparison of the Greek and Latin grammars will present 
us with evidence to prove that even feminine nouns of the a de- 
clension were not averse to the nominatival s. In the Greek lan- 
guage it is the ordinary doctrine that a-otfua and a-oipir] are but 
dialectic varieties of the same word. If we may extend the same 
doctrine to the Latin language, we are entitled to say that there 
is no substantial distinction between luxuria and luxuries, tristitia 
and tristities, materia and materies, words which (as Madvig ob- 
serves) rarely form their genitives, datives and ablatives after the 
model of the fifth declension. 

We next consider those nouns whose crude form ends in a 
liquid, as pat&r-, consul-, ration- or orddn-. Our theory as regards 
these words is, that the s, originally added, was first assimilated 
to the preceding liquid; that by a second change one of these 
two liquids was dropped, but so dropped that the preceding vowel 
by its increased length was made to compensate for the loss ; and 
thirdly, that this long syllable was finally deprived of its length. 
A triple assumption such as this, of course requires strong proof 
in the way of analogy ; and it is believed that the nine arguments 
which are presented in the following paragraphs will be thought 
to contain such proof. 

1. The four Greek verbs <nrcipa>, <rreWa>, (paiva, and vepa>, to 
take these as examples of classes, have for their respective bases 
the syllables cnrep, are\, <f>av, and vtp. From these, if the regular 
formation had been followed, we ought to have had, as first 
aorists, eanepaa, firreKtra, t<f>av(ra ,* tveptra. Assimilation would 
have changed them to eoueppa, ftm-AXa, «f>awa, and eveppa ; and 
again, the suppression of one of the liquids, together with the fit- 
ting compensation by increase in the length of the vowel, would 
give US, what is actually found, ftrrrcipa, toreiKa, eiprjva, (Vtipa. 

2. As the feminine of adjectives ending in a consonant was 
often formed by the addition of the syllable era, e.g, rvirrov-aa, 


* Aorists fKfpaa, et\<ra, eseytra occur in Homer. See Addenda. 
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Xapitar-ira, ’Pouncr-aa, for Twrrotrr-oa, ^apirpr-tra, $>oivix-ira, SO from 
the crude forms paxap-, rdXav-, rtptv- should have been formed 
paxap-tra, raXav-tra, rtpev-rra, which, if our view be correct, passed 
through an intermediate paxap-pa, raXav-va, repev-va, to poKUipa, 
TaXatva Tfpfiva. 

3. The Latin suDerlative ended commonly in sumo- or mm- ; 
but in acer-rimo-, deter-rimo-, dmil4imo-, the s has assimilated 
itself to the preceding liquid, r or l. 

4. The Latin infinitival suffix ire appears to have grown out 
of an older form he, as seen in es-se ‘ to be’ (for Ss-ise). This view 
is confirmed both by the universal habit of the old language to 
present an s between vowels where the later language preferred r, 
as in Fusius, asa, afterwards Furitts, ara ; and by the occurrence 
of a passive infinitive dad (see Forcellini), which of course implies 
an active infinitive dose for dare. Hence uel-le, nol-le, mal-le have 
in le a substitute for an older re, as that was a substitute for se. 

5. In the Icelandic tongue, as we have already said, an r in- 
stead of an s is the ordinary nominatival suffix of masculine nouns. 
But when such a noun ends in n or l, the r is at times assimilated, 
so that from a base ketil- * kettle’, graen- ‘ green’, span- ‘ spoon’, 
we have the nominatives Jeetill, graenn , spann. Again, some words 
whose base has a final r, as dor- ‘ spear’, are not afraid to take a 
second r in the nom., as dorr. And if the base ended in s, the 
old language at times even added a second s for the nominative. 
Thus from is- ‘ ice’, laus- ‘ loose’, were formed old nominatives Us, 
laws. We have here, by the way, a case precisely parallel to the 
theoretic nominative puluiss mentioned above. But in the later 
Icelandic language there was a tendency, as was to be expected, 
to discard one of two similar consonants at the end of a nomina- 
tive ; and thus what was a virtual symbol of the nominative wholly 
disappeared. In § 139 of Rask’s Grammar it will be seen that the 
nouns which were thus truncated had a base ending in the letters 
r, l, n and s, i. e. the very endings which are subject to the same 
mutilation in Latin. We have here then a simile which really 
runs on all tours, and which alone ought to settle the problem. 
But to proceed. 

6. The Icelandic verb in the third person regularly takes an r 
corresponding to the s of English, as from the base tel- ‘ tell’, harm 
telr ‘ he tells’ ; yet from shin- ‘ shine’, the old writers preferred sJcinn 
for shinr ‘ shines', and this shinn afterwards became shin (§ 93). 
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7. The genitive plural in Icelandic has regularly a Buffix m 
(corresponding to the Latin rum , and so a corruption of sum), yet 
from hin- ‘ the’, and qamal- ‘ old’, the gen. pi. is hin-na, gamal4a 
(§ 93). 

8. The ordinary termination of the neuter comparative in Ice- 
landic is ara or ra,* as kaldara ‘ the colder’ ; but from vaeti- ‘ fair’, 
sad- * happy,’ are formed the comparatives vaen-na, sad-la (§ 199). 

9. The Latin language is specially apt to discard any final s 
which follows an r. Thus for uidebaris, uidereris, we find in pre- 
ference uidebare , uidcrere. Again, although the analogy of the 
Greek 8tr, rpi r, the Latin bis ( duis ), and our own twice, thrice, 
would have led us to expect tris and quatris in Latin, yet we find 
nothing but ter and quater. It is therefore no matter for surprise, 
if instead of puerus, paters, lint r is, which strict theory demands, 
we find puer, pater, linter. But the Greek nominatives narrjp, x el P> 
Ttp-qv, from the several crude forms lrartp-, \ ( p-> reptv-, exhibit 
the long vowel of compensation ; and so also does the Latin more 
frequently than is commonly believed, as pater in Virgil : 

Ostentans artemque pater arcumque sonantem. Aen. v. 521. 

Concilium ipse pater et magna incepta Latinus, &c. xi. 469. 

Congredior. Fer sacra pater et concipe foedus. xn. 13. 

What we have said would account for such nominatives as 
ration, homon ; but even these are not found. The difficulty is 
however cleared up when we call to mind that while the Greeks 
wrote tTpa^wv, the Romans preferred Strabo. Nay the Greeks 
themselves changed cycov to ryco. See Addenda. 

So much for the singular. In the plural nominative a com- 
parison of reg-es with the forms exhibited in the other declensions 
leads us to the conclusion that auis (archaic), gradus, and dies 
have all by contraction lost an e before the final s, whereas musae. 
Standing for musa-es, has lost the sibilant itself. Lastly, serui 
(dovXoi) must be considered as contracted from seruoe, and this 
reduced from an obsolete seruo-es. 

Thus all the Latin declensions appear to have been moulded 
upon one common type. 

We will close these remarks with a word or two of comment on 
an objection, to which reference has already been made. Even if 

* This suffix in the Moeso-Gothic has a sibilant in lieu of the liquid r. 
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we admit your system to be founded on the firmest basis of philo- 
logical truth, it requires much complicated argument to prove its 
truth, and for that reason would be found utterly impracticable 
in the instruction of the young. The answer is simple. The 
proofs are for the learned alone. The business of the pupil is to 
learn the contrary process, by which from the bare word or crude 
form the so-called cases are formed by the addition of syllables or 
letters. This process is far easier than that put forward in the old 
grammars. Thus the Latin words for * king’, ‘ bird’, ‘ thing’, ‘ wing’, 
‘ slave’, ‘ step’, are presented for the first time to the beginner in 
the forms reg-, awi-, re-, ala-, seruo-, gradu-. From these he is 
taught to build up the different cases. In this process he has at 
onco an advantage over those who follow the old course. He can 
never be at a loss for the declension, as the last letter is an in- 
variable guide. Nay, he may throw aside all consideration of the 
order in which the declensions follow, as the terms ‘ consonant 
declension’, ‘ i declension’, <fcc. are at once simple and sufficient. 
Thus he is saved from many traps which are set for one who uses 
the Eton Grammar. For example, the words puer, linter, 'pater 
are only deceitful guides to the declension until we know some 
other case or cases ; whereas the crude forms pu&ro-, lintiri-, patir- 
at once give a direction which cannot be mistaken. A treacherous 
similarity exists between equus, uirtus and senatus, between seruos 
and arbos, between dies and paries ; but there is no chance of the 
pupil referring to the same declensions equo-, uirtut- and senatu-, 
or seruo- and arbds-, or die- and pariit-. 

We now pass from the familiar matters of declension and con- 
jugation to a part of grammar usually much neglected — the gene- 
ral doctrine of derivation ; and we shall still find that the crude 
forms of nouns and verbs give us a safer foundation on which to 
build. Thus from the substantives ciui-, fide-, uita-, tribu-, we 
more readily proceed to the adjectives ciui-li-, fide-li-, uita-li-, 
tribu-li-, than we can from the nominatives ciuis, fides, uita, 
tribus. Still more decided is the advantage in deducing directly 
from the crude forms mart-, Roma-, hello-, tribu-, rather than 
from the nominatives mare, Roma, bellum, tribus, the derivatives 
marino-, Romano-, Bellona-, Uril/uno-. Again, the diminutives 
nauicula, uirguncula,* diecula, sucula, ratiuncula, are with little 

* Zumpt, through looking to the nominatives, speaks of uirguncula 
as formed by the addition of a suffix uncula. 
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difficulty referred to the crude forms naui-, uirgdn-, die-, su-, 
ration-. 

The light which the study of Latin throws upon the etymology 
of our own tongue is a secondary but still an important conside- 
ration. Here again the crude forms have a marked advantage 
over the nominatives. Thus our English adjectives re-al, reg-al, 
gradu-al , manu-al , vertic-al , nation-al, are less easily referred to 
the nominatives res, rex, gradus, manus, uertex, natio, than to the 
crude forms, which present themselves at once to the eye. The 
same, or nearly the same, is true of the words lapid-ary, avi-ary, 
sanguin-ary, saliU-ary, station-ary. 

In what has been hitherto said, the chief stress has been laid 
upon the forms of words. But there is another consideration of 
even greater moment for the student. To give the name of no- 
minative to what is really something more than the mere expres- 
sion of a name has naturally led to the utter neglect of that some- 
thing more ; and the logical view of language has only confirmed 
the error. On the other hand, when we know that the nominative 
is really a case, in other words that it expresses a relation between 
the word and the other members of a sentence, we have much 
light thrown on the nature of the Latin language. We then see 
that the special office of the nominative is to define the source of 
the action implied in the verb. Nor let it be objected that such a 
view is traversed by the employment of nominatives with a passive 
verb, for the passive is at bottom a reflective verb.* Nay the con- 
struction of a passive sentence only confirms what we have said ; 
for the moment the true agent is formally expressed in a passive, 
the preposition ab is called in aid ; so that in the two sentences 
dominus seruurn caedit and seruus caeditur a domino, dominus and 
a domino are equivalent phrases. 


APPENDIX II. 

ON TRACES OF AN OLD diminutival SUFFIX, MORE OK LESS LIKE THE 
KELTIC agh, IN THE LATIN VOCABULARY. 

A discussion, ill-fitted for admission into the body of a school- 
grammar, may yet deserve a place here ; and I am desirous that 
my more precise views should be accessible to the reader of these 
* See Grammar, §§ 375-379, and the two notes * pp. 59 and 60. 
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pages. Still, for details, that is for the full arguments, which 
alone can carry conviction, I must refer to the paper, as printed 
in the Transactions of the Philological Society of London for 1856. 
Here I can give only an abstract. 

I. Introduction. — The Gaelic suffix ach or ag ‘little’ has its 
representative in the final syllables of the various Scotch diminu- 
tives, lass-ocX- and lass-ow, lass-t'd: and lass-ie, ‘ a little lass.’ But 
the Latin and Greek also have intimate relations with the Keltic. 
Again, as our own tongue throws off final gutturals in way, day , 
honey, Norway, &c. (German weg, tag, Koenig, Norweg, <kc.), so the 
Latin also loves to drop a g, as in maior {—mayor), mavolo, mdlo. 
Yet as with us derivatives sometimes restore the g, for example 
in Norweg-ian, so is it in Latin. Another mode of avoiding a 
guttural with us is to substitute a labial sound for it, as in laugh, 
rough. This habit also prevails in Latin. Lastly, diminutives in 
form often discard their diminutival power, as French sol-eil, Ita- 
lian fratello, sorella ; and these are apt to stand alone in a lan- 
guage, without any primitive to contrast with them. 

ii. Agh, as seen in substantives : lim-ac- * slug.’ In Greek 
occur some CO examples, as po8-ai c- ‘dwarf-rose,’ iraKX-aic- ‘ youth,’ 
/tnp-aK- ‘ young person.’ The Latin substantives of the first 
declension have lost a final guttural, as shown by the derived 
adjectives rosac-eo-, ferulac-eo-, membranac-eo- (24 of them), and 
vemac ado-. To the double-diminutives, Gaelic cur-ach-an ‘ a 
coracle,’ Scotch lass-ick-in, German veil-(i)ch-cn ‘a little violet,’ 
correspond Latin ferul-ag-on-, &c. (about 20) ; and hence it is 
inferred that ferul-ac- or ferul-ag- were older forms of fervl-a-. 
Plants in the form ferul-ag-, lapp-ag-, would conespond to our 
charl-ock, thamr-ock, sour-ock (sorrel). 

hi. Agh in verbs. A diminutival suffix added to verbs gene- 
rally denotes a succession of petty acts, as twinkle, sprinkle, hobble. 
So with Latin verbs which take the suffix agh. The guttural 
still traceable in a few of these verbs, which therefore adhere to 
the third conjugation, as plang-, frang-, trah-, stra(g-) whence 
stravi, sb. strage-, adj. stray tdo-. In the great majority the loss 
of it has transferred the verbs to the first conjugation, in which 
however it is seen that the final a is something foreign to the root, 
as cub-a-re , lav-a-re, beside cumb-ere, lav-ere. The guttural again 
traceable in derivatives, as or-ac-rdo-, lav-ac-ro-. 

iv. Agh in verbs supplanted by ab (for abh). Latin generally 
has b at the end of syllables where Greek has <f>. Hence a final 
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b is seen attaching itself to verbs of the a conjugation in the de- 
rived adjectives medicab-ili-, laudab-ili- (over 400), compared with 
ul-ili-; in the sbs. vocab-ulo-, venab-ulo-, compared with^ac-wfc-,* 
in dolab-ra- ; and in the frequentatives (note this idea) plorah- 
undo-, contionab-undo- (over 60). But if ah be thus adapted to 
denote continuity of time, it may well be the element seen in 
am-ab-am, and even in am-ab-o, so that am-ab-o will strictly be 
an imperfect present. Similarly ero, etropai, tipi, are in form pre- 
sents, in power futures. 

v. Ab for ag in substantives after a guttural, as cann-ab-i- 
‘ hemp,’ and otherwise, as, tr-ab- ( =dor-ab - ?) * tree.’ 

vi. As agh denotes what is habitual in all Manx verbs and 
many Manx adjectives, so it enters into such Greek words as 
/coX-a/c- ‘ flatterer,’ <f>(v-&K- ‘ cheat,’ XoX-dy- ‘ prattler’ (above 
20), and into the Latin bib-ac-, ed-ac-, loqu-ac- (about 50). 

vn. A/e, so common in Greek sbs., gives place to ec or ic in 
Latin. Thus to waXXa*-, vpaK-, jruvSaic- correspond pellec-, sorec-, 
podec-. The lists of words in ec and ic (together over 60) very ge- 
nerally exhibit the idea of smallness, as cvlec- ‘gnat pulec- ‘flea,’ 
cimec- ‘bug.’ So too, as plants and small birds with us often 
end in our diminutival suffixes ock and ow, the Latin also has for 
plants ulec-, rumec-, carec-, vitec-, frutic-, scandic-, salic- , fdic-, 
tamaric- ; and for birds perdic-, fulic-, comic-, coturnic-, soric-. 

viii. Agh in sbs. becomes ug or uc, so as to lie nearer our own 
ock. Latin examples cruc-, frug-es. The word crux (=trKo\o\fr) 
examined. 

ix. Agh reduced to a mere guttural, as in our own park for 
parr-ock. Ar-c-, ccd-c-, fal-c-, lan-c-, mer-c-, analysed. 

x. Our ec often, yet not always, reduced to e in the body 
of such words as ros-e-tum for ros-ec-tum, i. e. ros-agh-tum (see 
rosac-eo- in § i). Sometimes the two forms, as virectum and vire- 
tum, dumectum and dumetum, exist beside each other. 

xi. As the Scotch reduce hasock to lassoio, so the second Latin 
declension owes its existence chiefly to a similar loss ; but the adj. 
aprug-no- still bears traces of an older aperogh- ‘ a wild boar and 
similar evidence is found in hordeac-eo-, sebac-eo-, foliac-eo-, bulbac- 
eo- (19 such), as well as in rapic-io-, tribunic-io-, &c. 

xn. As the Scotch reduce lasstc/fc to lassie, so ensic-ulus, canic- 
ula, retic-ulum tell us that emi-, cani-, reti- had once a final gut- 
tural. Again in the fifth declension plebec-ula , diec-ula bear wit- 
ness that plebe-, die- had once a final c ; which is confirmed as 
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to the latter by a comparison of our day and the German tag. In 
the fourth declension the argument would have been smoother, if 
we had found anuc-ula and genuc-vlum, rather than anic-ula and 
genic-ulum. But we know historically that genibus grew out of 
genubus. Moreover as yovu {genu) : knee : : bopv : tree : : genuc- 
ulum : hnuck-le. This seems to establish the legitimacy of genuc- 
vlum. Plautus too by his twice-employed adjective metuculosus , 
implies a sb. metuc-ulus. Observe too that as lassie : lass, so 
cani- : can- ; and a c. f. can- ‘ dog’ is consistent with can-urn 
gen. pi., and with kw-os, <kc. So with ap-um, juven-um. 

xiii. Agh in sbs. sometimes doubly represented, as in verben- 
ac-a-, form-ic-a-, samb-uc-o-, fur-c-a-. So ocellvlo- has the like 
suffix el thrice over. 

xiv. The softened ow, for ock, seen in English adjectives, as 
skall-ow, yell-ow, virtually occurs in the Greek /9 pa^-v-, yXv»c-u-, 
f\ax-v-, <fec., and so is represented in the Latin equivalents brev-i-, 
dulc-i-, lev-i-, — an argument confirmed by the derivatives brevic- 
ulo-, dulcic-ulo-, levic-ulo-. True-, i. e. tor-uc-, retains the suffix 
in greater purity. 

xv. Agh in adjectives also sometimes doubly represented, as 
in fl-acc-o- {= paX-ax-o-), plan-c-o-, gil-b-o-, flr-av-o-, gil-v-o-, cur- 
v-o-, tor-v-o- (comp, tr-uc-), ard-u-o-, &c. 

xvi. Some adjectives in o are deduced from genitival forms, as 
patrius, igneus ; and so no way connected with our suffix. 

xvii. Agh in verbs reduced first to ug or uc, and then to u, 
as in fiu-,fru-{T.), stru-, viv-, volv-, solv- (with lu-), ferv-, loqu-, 
nu-, ru-, spu-, scru- ( scru-ta-ri , axdK-tv-tiv), <fcc. 

xvm. Agh in verbs reduced to ec or ic, as spec-, plec- of pled-, 
nec- of nect-, flee- of fleet-, and ( g)nic - of ( g)niti , (g)nims. 

xix. Agh in verbs reduced to a simple guttural, as mer-g-, 
spar-g-, ter-g-, verg- ‘ incline,’ ver-g- ‘ pour, ’ ful-g-, par-c-, pos-c-, 
ves-c- (r.), ul-c- ( vlcisci ), torqu-e-. 

xx. Agh in verbs supplanted by a labial, first by p. Examples 
such as carp-, rup-, scalp-, serp-, trep-, are examined. 

xxi. Secondly by b, as scrib- (=y pa<f>-), t(e)rib- (rpi) 3-) implied 
in trivi, tribulum ; c(e)r-ib- implied in cr-ib-ro- n ., gluib-. An ex- 
tinct b claimed for some other secondary verbs on the evidence of 
derivatives, as vol-ub-, sol-ub-, fl-eb-, ten-eb-, lug-ub-, illic-ib 
sal-ib-, in place of volv-, solv-, fle-, tene-, luge-, dlici-, soli-. 

xxi i. Thirdly by m. The direct interchange of \ and p. ap- 
pealed to in support of this doctrine. Examples of such verbs in 
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m considered, as frem-, prem-, trem-, crem-a-re, and a vb. crem- 
implied in the sb. crem-or. The m which appears in the alleged 
suffixes men (par) and nientum claimed for the preceding verb, so 
that we should rather divide the several elements, as in om-am- 
entum, moiirum-entum, teg-um-en, ov-op-ar- or ov-vp-ar-, Arc. The 
same argument applied to the infinitive Tvrrr-fp-cv, <fcc. The paper 
then reverts to substantives ; and after noticing the fact that the 
suffix om of bottom, fathom, is represented in the oldest German 
by am and um, as pod-um or pot-am and vad-um, treats this suffix 
as a labialised agh. Thus the old German var-am corresponds to 
our brake (*= bar-agh ) ‘fern;’ and potam not only to the Latin 
fundo-, but also to its equivalents irovb-as- and pod-ec-. Hence 
om (um), the strange ending of the nominatives and accusatives 
of Latin neuters, ervom, helium, is justified as representing ervogh, 
bellogh, older forms, it is thought, than ervo-, hello-. Hence too 
apiun\r. Ilium- (iXt ov-), form adjectives apiac-o -, Iliac-o-. 

xxiii. Agh in verbs passes through ec or eh to e, as ver-e- (r.) 
beside verec-undo-. The cases of made-, dense-, rube-, tene-, late-, 
scate-, luge-, exjde-, spre-vi, cre-vi considered. 

xxiv. Agh in verbs passes through ic &c. to t. If the adj. 
leni- stand for lenigh, so also must the verb leni- ; and similarly 
with like cases. Derivatives too, as orig-on-, claim a guttural in 
behalf of on'- (r. ), &c. 

xxv. Agh in verbs exchanges its guttural for a sibilant, as 
rapacrcr- (beside rapa\-r /) ; so in Latin incipiss-, pet ess-. The 
French forms finissant &c., and our own finish, show that the 
Latin sb. and vb .fini- stood in place of fin-igh. So also the Ita- 
lian finisco brings in with its own claim one for all inceptive, or, 
as Homer treats them, iterative verbs ; and these two meanings 
alike accord with the power assigned to our suffix in § m. 

xxvi. Ec or ic &c. exchange the guttural for a t, chiefly after 
a preceding guttural, like our own gobb-et for gahb-ock, giml-et 
for giml-ick, spig-ot for spig-ock. But the license is often carried 
beyond the excuse, as in emm-et for emm-ock. Thus abiet- stands 
for abiec-, witness the adj. abieg-no-. Vell-ic-a-re, fod-ic-a-re, 
mors-ic-a-re have our suffix in the legitimate form, ic; but fre- 
quentative verbs generally have changed ic for it, as ag-it-a-re, 
which with no less than 300 similarly constituted verbs, may plead 
in excuse a preceding guttural ; but not so esitare, saltare , pvltare. 
Aedilit-io- &e. we know stands for aedilic-io-, and perhaps brevit-er 
for brevic-er <fcc. 
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xxvii. Our ic reduced to it in other forms. Such comparatives 
as trist-ic-lor, laet-ic-ior (afterwards Iristit-ior, laetit-ior), esta- 
blished on good ms. authority ; and hence tristit-ia-, laetit-ia-, 
explained as similar to grat-ia-. The same explanation proposed, 
more or less doubtingly, for words of the form nav-it-a-, serv-it-io- 
n., mon-it-ion-, serv-it-wt-, fund-it-or-, mult-it-udon~, nov-ic-io- 
and nov-it-io-, subdit-ic-io- and swbdit-it-io-. 

xxvm. Agh &c. change the guttural for a d, as in ira-iS- 
heside enai£ci, iraiy-viov. lienee rubedon-, albedon-, in place of 
the classical robigon-, albugon-, <kc. Mult-ic-ud-on- (if the older 
form) would have a valid excuse for d in place of g. 

xxix. The many changes of vowel, which have been here as- 
signed to our suffix, justified by the law which assimilates vowels 
in adjoining syllables. Thus a Greek writes pdkaarar-, tp«ra--, 
fwiAunr-, opvcrcr- (o being habitually followed by v rather than by 
another o). So a Roman preferred : 1. ar-a-, ar-at-ro- n., ar-ab-am, 
ar-ab-ili-, al-ac-er ( al - ‘ raise’) ; 2. gem-eb-undo-, frem-eb-undo -, 
trem-eb-undo-, ver-e- (r.), ver-ec-undo-, ten-e-, ten-eb-am , ten-eb-ra-, 
ter-eb-ra-, cel-eb-eri-, fer-et-ro- n., ver-et-ro- n., pet-ess -, nec-esse, 
c{e)r-e-vi, sp(e)r-e-vi, /(e)r-e-to- ; 3. nit-ib-undo-, rid- ib -undo-, rid- 
ic-vlo-, in-cip-iss-, vic-issim ; 4. lug-ub-ri- , luc-ub-ra-re ; or with 
not identical, yet kindred vowels, as 5. lat-e-, lat-eb-ra-, scat-eb-ra-, 
sal-eb-ra-, lac-ess-, fac-ess-, cap-ess-, par-e-, man-e-, alg-e-, ard-e- ; 
or 6. quer-ib-undo-, c(e)r-ib-ro- n., t(e)r-i-vi, t(e)r-i-to-, t(e)r-ib- 
ulo- n., vert-ig-on- ; or again, 7. vol-uc-ri-, vol-up-i-, vol-ub-M 
vol-um-en-, in-vol-uc-ro- n., sol-Vrto-, sol-ub-ili-, tol-u-tim, doc-un 
ento-, mon-um-ento-, in-cd-um-i-. Some exceptions from this law 
considered. A convincing example of vowel-assimilation is seen 
in the series of words: a, n aXAo£ m. ‘ a youth e, Lat. pellex f. 
‘ a concubine i, fillie ‘ a young mare o, Scotch pollock * a 
young fish,’ irwXos ‘ a foal u, Lat. pullus, either a colt or chicken, 
— where the words are at bottom identical, and in themselves de- 
note merely ‘ a little young one.’ 

xxx. The many changes of consonant which have been as- 
signed to our suffix explained, partly from the desire to avoid 
gutturals, especially repeated gutturals, partly on the principle 
that aspirates readily interchange. By way of example, the irre- 
gularities of the verb (jxp- (Sanskrit bhri or dhri) considered in 
Greek, Latin and English. 
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a conjugation, SI 9, 522, 523. 
a declension, 89-99. p. 424. 

ab, 810, 816, 1303, 1304. 
abd-, 542. 

abdica-, 1023. 
abest ut, 1 208. 
abic-, 1304. 
abin, 1171. 

ablative, 50j 51_, 989, p. 429, i ; 
absolute, 1013; ‘by’ or ‘with,’ 
1000; for dat. 1019; ‘from,’ 
1021 ; in rf, 50, 1021 ; ‘in point 
of,’ 997 ; of circumstances, 1009 ; 
of degree, 1017 ; of gerund, 1294; 
of means, 1000 ; of penalty, 
1005. 1 ; of measure, 1014 ; of 
price, 1005; of quality, 1010; 
of road, 1008; of time, 992; of 
‘ where,' 991 ; with comparative, 
1015, 1055, 1055 d; with fac-, 
fi-, 1003 ; with prep., 1025; 
with verbs of buying, 1005; of 
removal, 1023; of sacrificing, 
1006. 

ab», 810 a. 
absenti-, 725. 
abstine-, 940. 
abstract nouns, 907. 

ac, 1430 &c. 
ac non, 1409. L 
accent, 22-28. 

accessary conjunctions, 846. 
accliui-, 1308.4, 

accusative, 45, 46, 369, 884 ; singu- 
lar, p. 429; plural, p. 429, p. 431 : 
after active verb, 888; after adj. 
in bundo, 1298; after deponents, 
891; after intransitives,' 893; af- 
ter participles in to, 892 < after 


quo , 918; after substantives, 
907 ; cognate, 894 ; and inf. 911, 
1248 ; factitive, 896 ; for nom. 
912 ; of time, &c. 915 ; two to- 
gether, 896-902 ; with verbs of 
calling, 827 ; of feeling, 889. 
accusing, adj. of, 933 ; verbs of, 
944. 

active verb, 367 : conjugated, 575. 

acu; 207. L 

ad, 1305, 1306. 

adama-, 1 308. 3. 

adaequa-, 1308. 2, 

adeo, 7 99. 

adim-, 1308. 3, 

adig-, 900. 

adipes, 1026. 

adjectives, 2 1 1 -239 ; concord of, 
1037; as sub., 936, 1034, 1042; 
for adv., 1049, 1051; gender of, 
1040; place of, 1468; possessive, 
1047, 1054 e ; in predicate, 1060; 
suffixes of, 225-234 ; in a, o, i, 
have lost a guttural, p. 442, xiv. 
xv., p. 444, xxvii. ; in ab-ili, 
p 441, iv. ; in ac, p. 441, vi. ; 
in ac-eo, p. 440, ii., p. 441, xi. ; 
in ac-o, p. 443, xxii. ; in bundo, 
1298 ; in ic-io, p. 441, xi. ; in it- 
io, p. 443. xxvi. ; of comparison, 
1438 ; of fitness, &c., 956. 
admodnm, 797. 
admone-, 1308. 3, 
adsurg-, 1308. 3. 
adula-, 979. 
aduorsus, 1307. 
aemula-, 979. 
aetate gen., 909 n, 
afflig-, 1304. 
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agnosc-, 1308. 3. 
ai-, 739. 

adverbs, 767, 1398 ; in a, 36G, 
793 ; in am, 782, 791 ; in hi, 
366. 785 : in l, 768 ; in im, 790 ; 
in rf<T, 366, 790, 800; in Is, 783 ; 
in Her, 773, p. 443, xxvi. ; in 
Oit, 777; in 0, 366, 771, 789, 
1056; in per, 778; in secus, 801 ; 
in tenus, 803; in tim, 779, 780; 
in tro, 788; in um, 792; in us, 
781 &c. ; in vorsum, 798; in 
predicate, 1401; of comparison, 
1438, 1439; place of, 1398; pro- 
nominal, 366, 1150; with partic., 
1399 ; with sub., 1400. 
ai- vb., 739. 
ali-, 320, 32L 
alio-, U0, 111. 327. 1148. 
aliqui-, 1141. 
alphabet, 2. 

alter differs from alteri, 324. 
altero-, 110, 111, 330, H49. 
allerius, 111, 380. 

am, 834 a, 1308. 
ambur-, 1308. 3, 
amplius, 1055. L 

an, 1421 &c.; use of, 1426 ; a 
proclitic, 1465; repeated, 1424. 

an * up,’ 834 b, 1308.2, 
ana, 1308. L 
anaphora, 1 435. 

Anglo-Saxon superl., 838 a. 

animi, 935 a, 

annona-, 210. 

annuvit, p. 427. 

ante, 1309. 

anted , 802. 

antecedent omitted, 1126, 1151. 
antequam, 1231. L 
anu-, 142, 207. L 
aorist, 445, 446, 585, 586, 614. 
appos-, 1304. 

apposition, 1052, 1058, 1472. 

apud, 815 n., 1311. 

apprehend-, 1308. 3. 

or, 1312. 

arasso, 567. 

arassere, 568. 

arduo-, 555. L a, 

as, divisions of the, 270. 
asking, vbs. of, 902. 
asyndeton, 1436. 

at, 1445. 


atque {ac), 1430, 1439; for quam, 
853: with comp., 1056. 4. 
attraction, 1039, 1055 b. obs., 1059, 
1125, 1251. 
au, 862 a. 
auersa-, 904. 

ants gen., why short, p. 430. 
ant, 840; differs from uel, 1444. 
autem, 1446; place of, 1474. 

benigno-, 238. 
blandi-, 971. 

bookkeeping, phrases of, 982. 
bon-, 157. 

buying, vbs. of, 946, 1005. 

c, LL 
cani -, 190. 

can-um gen. pi. explained, p. 441. 
capess-, 754. 

cardinal numbers, 247, 252. 253. 
care-, 1023. 
case, 42, 1391 a. 
cassum, 540. 

ce suffix, 289,293, 319. 792, 1 1 1 2 a. 
cZdo, 731, 1198. 

cela-, 898. # 

centena inilia, 1072. 
certa-, 956. 
ceruices, 1026. 
cetera, 916. 
cimec-, 207. 1. 
circa, 1313. 
circitcr, 1314. 
circum, 1315. 
circumda-, 906. 
cis, 1316. 
cito, 772. 
citra, 1318. 
clam, 782, 1319. 
claud-, 760 a, 
coeptus est, 1244. 
cognate acc., 402. 894. 
collectives, 195. 1. 
comparative, 240-246, 838, 1015, 
1055, 1193. 

comparison, adj.and adv. of, where 
placed, 1438. 

composition, 35y of verbs, 758. 
condona-, 975. 
conditional sentences, 1153. 
conduc-, 1289. 
conici-, 812 a. 

conjugation, 518; a, 519,522,523; 
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e, 386*519, 524, 525; 1,519,528, 
529; o, 519, 520; «, 519, 526, 
52? ; consonant, 518, 521; of 
verb active, 576 See. ; deponent, 
685; impersonal, C 99; part, in 
turo with es- and /«-, 702 &c. ; 
passive, 655; pass, impers. 701; 
reflective, 570, 636 &c. 
conjunctions, 839; omitted, 1436; 

postponed, 1463. 
conscio-, 957. 

consonant conjugation, 518, 521. 
consonant declension, 55, 87. 
conspery-, 905. 
consul- vb., 555. 2. 
consul for consuls, p. 435. 
contra, 1320. 

contract verbs in Latin, p. 426. 
contracted perfect, 563-7. 
copula, 874. 

copulative conjunctions, 840, 1430 
&c. 

coram, 1321. 
corona-, 210. 
cred-, 981 a. 

crude form, 41, p. 422 ; in Sanscrit 
grammars, p. 422; simplicity of, 
p. 438. 

cui bono 1 983 a 
cuicuimodi, 311. 

cum prep., 820, 1322, 1323, 1391. 
cum conj., 1455. 
cum maxume, 1057 d, p. 226. 
cura-, 1168, 1289. 
custom, vbs. of, 1007. 

da-, 549, 732, 975, 1275, 1289. 
dative, 49, 110 950; doubled, 

982; dat. ethic, 978; in poets, 
986, 988; of attraction, 985; of 
fitness, 1293; of motion to, 987; 
of name, 985; of part, in endo, 
1293; of person concerned, 877; 
of person whose body is con- 
cerned, 972; of purpose, 984; of 
serving as, 983; plur., p. 433; 
sing., p. 432; with adj., 961 ; with 
adv., 962; with gerundive, 967; 
with perfect particip., 967 ; with 
static vbs., 963; with sbs., 969; 
with vbs. of giving, 973; with 
vbs. of taking away, 973. 
dl, 1326-8. 

d£ ns a suffix, 366. 800. 


debui, 1257. 
decet, 964. 
deciens, 1071. 

declension, 54 ; first or a, 89-99 ; 
second or o, 100-24; third or i, 
125-39 ; third or consonant, 55- 
87 ; fourth or u, 140-44 ; fifth or 
e, 145-8 ; vowel, 88 ; irregular, 
157 ; mixed, 148. 1 ; reduced to 
one, p. 423, 429. 
defective nouns, 149, 1032. 
defung-, 1023. 
demonstratives, 286, 1091. 
demum, 1447. 
denario -, 1070. 
deo-, 158. 

deponent verbs, 399, 400; conju- 
gated, 685. 

derivation, 34 ; of verbs, 740 &c. ; 

from prep., 838. 
desiderative verbs, 755. 
desin-, 940. 
desitus esl, 1244. 
detcrior-, 812, 814, 824. 
di, 1329, 1330. 
die-, 534. 

dicam omitted, 1228. 
digno-, 1016, 1192. 
diminutives, 128 &c. and Appen- 
dix ii. 

diminutive verbs, 750. 
direct interrogative, 308. 
dirim-, 812. 
discrib-, 1329. 

disjunctive conjunctions, 1444; 
question, 1423. 

distributive numbers, 249,252. 262. 
1066. 
diti-, 221- 

doce-, 553, 556, 898, 1236. 
domi, 114* 952, 1036. 
domo-, 159. 
domum, 886, 1036. 
due-, 534. 
dum, 1448. 
duo-, 117, 118, 120, 
duplici-, 1067 a± 

e, 1331. 

e declension, p. 424. 
ea, 304, 366. 

ec, 811,813, 817, 1331. 
ecastor, 861. 
ecce, 862. 
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ccfer -, 811. 
edepol, 8fil. 

ego, crude form of, 274 a. 
eho. 862 a. 
elision, 22. 

ellipsis of sb., 1033; of main verb, 
1227 ; of verb of requesting, 1204; 
of verb of saying, 1203. 
em-, 1005 a, 
emolument o-, 530 a. 
emphasis decides order of words, 
1459. 

emphatic adjective precedes, 1468 ; 
emphatic genitive precedes, 1468, 
1472. 

enclitics. 27, 1473. 
enim, 1449; place of, 1474. 
go, adv., 304, 366, 789. 
epicenes, 190. 
epistolary tenses, 1160. 
epol, 861. 

equidem , 336, 1453/. a. 
equo-, 124. L 
erul first, 1462. 
erga, 1334. 

es-, ‘eat,’ 722; ‘be,’ 723. 
esse omitted, 1259. 
est first, 1462. 

et, 1430 &c. ; ‘also,' ‘too,’ 1440; 

a proclitic, 1465. 
el non, 1409. 
et — neque, 1443. 
el, que, and alque opposed, 1434. 
ethic dat., 978. 
etiam, 1171. 
etiamnum, 806. 
ex, 1331. 

excess, degree of, 1056.6. 
cxerce-, 555.2. 
exislumes, 1228. 
extent of place, &c., 915. 
cxporgisc-, 555. 3. 
extra, 1335. 

fac, 1168. 
factitive acc., 896. 
faslidi-, 939. 
faxem, 566, 1209 n. f. 
faxo, 566, 1209 a.H*. 
fearing, verbs of, 1186. 
feeling, verbs of, 393, 872, 889, 938, 
939, 1245. 

feminine suffixes, 193. 
fer-, 729. 


fi-, 736, 1003. 
fieri , 736 a, 
fig-, 535. 

first word emphatic, 1460, 1461. 
foras, 886. 

forbidding, sentences of, 1173-7. 

fore, 725. 

forem, 725. 

fore lit, 1260. 

forts, 952. 

forgiving, verbs of, 975. 
fractions, 268-272. 
frag-, 535. 

frequentative verbs, 745. 
freto-, 1002. 
fru-, 1001, 1287 a, 
fu -, 723, 723.1, 1152.5. 
ftigi-, 558. 

fullness, adj. of, 931 ; verbs of, 941. 
fung-, 1287 a. 

future. 439. 44 1,447. 448, 466-469 ; 
f. perfect, 476 ; f. perf. subj., 503, 
505, 1226; f. perf. pass., 1263; 
f. periphrastic, 1260 ; fi for im- 
perative, 1170. 

genders, 39, 183 &c., 1040. 
genitive, 47,48,919 ; sing., p. 430; 
plur., p. 431; emphatic, 1391 e, 
1469, 1470; after gerund, 1286; 
after neut. pron., 922; in ius, 110 
n. ; inpointof,935; objective,927; 
of cause, 929 ; ofconnection, 926 ; 
of definition, 926. 1 , of quality, 
927; of removal, 930, 940 ; of 
tendency, 1292; -partitive, 922; 
place of, 1468, 1472; possessive, 
924 ; subjective, 921 ; with adj., 
929 ; with adv., 923 ; with gerund, 
1286; with possessive, 1048; 
with subs., 920 ; with verbs, 938. 
gentile name, 1046. 
genu-, p. 442, xii. 
genus, 917. 

gerund, 435, 634, 1284-6, 1294, 
1295. 

gerundive, 1287 &c. 
giving, verbs of, 973. 

Glycerio-, 208. 
gratifica-, 971. 

Greek acc., 916; nouns, 166 &c. 
gus-1 748. 

hale-, 386. 

habessit, origin of form, p. 427. 
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hau, 1404. L 
baud, 1416.1. 

historic present, 449 456; hist. 

infiD., 1253. 
ho -. 295-300. 1092 See. 
hoc adv. 300. 
hocine, 293. 
hodie, 804. 
hordeo-, 207.2. 
horsum, 366 a, 

house, 1 035, 1 303 l., 1 305 o., 1 3 1 1 c. 
huius, 947. 
humi, 114, 952. 

hypothetical sentences, 496-9, 705, 
1153, 1209, 1223. 

i consonans, 9, 
i conjugation, 519, 528, 529. 
i declension, 125-39, p. 424. 

»- or eo-, 302, 1113 &c. 
i=y, 25. 

«- verb, 737. 
lace-, 386. 
iam, 1450. 
ibi, 304, 366. 
i-dem, 342.1, 1132. 
igitur, place of, 1474. 
ignora-, 1338 a. 

ignosc-, 762^ 979, 980, 1308. 3. 
ilico, 797. 

illi, illim, adv., 298, 366. 

Wo-, 282 &c., 1101 &c. 

Wo adv., 298, 366. 
ima-1 748. 
imbu-, 1308. 3. 
imminu-, 1308. 3, 
imo-, 823, 1429. 
impera-, 1281. 

imperative, 421, 422, 424, 479, 593, 
1163, 1173. 

imperfect, 439 &c.; conjugated, 
556; infin. 506-13; past, 469-65. 
impersonal verb, 3XL 393, 699-701, 
872; conjugated, 699, 700; pas- 
sive, 383, 701. 
in, 913, 1336. 
incip-, 1 308. 3. 
inde, 304, 366. 

indefinite pronouns, 1138 &c. 
indicative, 1152.8; for subj. 1215; 
of concession, 1156; of supposi- 
tion, 1155. 

indirect interrogative, 318, 494, 495, 
1196,1197. 


indirect oration, 492, 1201. 
indirect question, 1196. 
infero-, 822. 

infinitive, 430-2, 506-13. 1232 &c.; 
after adj 1254; after relative or 
conjunction, 1251 ; andacc. 1238- 
1240; as a gen., 1252; historic, 
1253; imperfect, 509, 512,513, 
625; in poets, 1255; of hypo- 
thesis, 1261 ; ofindignation, 1247 ; 
passive, 1244; perfect, 510, 511, 
628; with prep., 1233. 
infitias, 886. 
informa-, 1308. 3. 
infra, 1339. 
inhibe-, 1308. 3, 
inquam, 408. 
inner-, 906. 
instar, 833. L 
insueto-, 1254. 
intelleg-, 818. 

inter, 1340, 1341, 1393 n, 1395 a, 
inter , 4 up,’ 818, 834 d., 1342. L 
inter se, 1087. 
inlerclud-, 1342. L 
inlerdic-, 1023, 1342. L 
interest, 910, 948. 
interfic-, 1342. L 
interi-, 1342. 1, 
interim, 797. 
interiug-, 1342. L 
interjections, 860. 
inlerlunio-, 210. L 
intermit-, 1 342. L 
interpola-, 1342. 1. 
interrogative, direct, 308,1134,1417 - 
1419, 1423, 1425, 1426 ; doubie, 
1136; indirect, 318. 494, 495, 
1196, 1197, 1420-1424 ; par- 
ticles, 1417; pronouns, 1134 &c. 
intra, 1343. 

intransitive verb, 373. 378. 394 ; 

used transitively, 401-403. 
intro, 1344. 
intumesc-, 1308. 3. 
inuide-, 979, 1023, 980. 
inuicto-, 763. 
ipso-, 326, 1090. 
iri, 1262. 

irregular nouns, 149 8cc. 
irregular verbs, 392 &c. 
is ea id, 302. 
isti adv., 299. 
islim adv., 299. 
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isto adv., 299. 
uto-, 286, 288, 1098. 
ita, 1451. 
iterum, 822. 
iug-, 535. 
luppiter, 160. 
ius-iurando-, 161. 
iuxta, 1345. 

k only before a, 6. 

Karthagini, 951. 

Keltic suffix agh in Latin, p. 439. 

I or III 2SZ 

lab-, 533. 
lapiderum, 316 n. 
last word emphatic, 1466. 
last word in an hexameter begin- 
ning a clause, 1463 a. 
latum , 543. 
leaves, 1031. 
letters, number of, 2. 
libera-, 940 a. 
libram, 1075. 
licet, 807 a. 
licuit, 1257. 

linter, for lintris, p. 437. 
liquids, order of, 3. 
loca-, 1289. 

logical pronoun, 301, 1112. 
loqu-, 398. 
lucta-, 956. 

made, 883. 

Madvig referred to in notes, 725, 
815,951,1141, 1163, 1165,1175, 
1182, 1195, 1202, 1205, 1209, 
1224, 1236, 1287, 1288, 1337 
1337, 1404. 1, 1423, 1405. L 
magis, 776. L 
maior, 1055. L 
matam rem, 886. 
malim, 1221. 
mallem, 1221. 
malum, 863. 
manica-, 210. 
manu-, 207. L 
masculine Buffixes, 191. 
maxsumo -, 1019. 
meats, 1030. 
mede-, 979, 980. 
medica-, 979. 
medius fidius, 861. 
memtni, 390, 943. 


memory, verbs of, 948, 
mercule, 861. 
merg-, 535. 

Mileti, 951 n- 
mili-, 257, 1064. 
minor-, 1055. L 
minus, 776. 1, 1055. L 
mira-, 939. 

mirum — quantum, 1200. 
misce-, 956. 

mixed numbers, 1065. 1 6. 
modera -, 979. 
modo, 794. 
moods, 423 &c. 
mori- conjugated, 557. 
musas for musans, p. 432. 

n am, 1452. 

ne, 1173, 1179, 1228, 1402 ; a pro- 
clitic, 1465; differs from ut non, 
1408 n ^ ne — quidem, 1405, 1453 

4 , 

ne, ‘ verily,’ 862. 

nt, 1417, 1420; affixed to interro- 
gatives, 1425 nr, repeated, 1424. 
nearness, adj. of, 955. 
nearness, verbs of, 956. 
nec-, 534. 

nec a proclitic, 1465 ; ‘ not ven, 
1406. L 

necesse est, 1246 a. 
nedum, 1228. 
nega-, 1404 a. 

negatives accumulated, 1411. 

negative particles, 1402. 

negative repeated, 1412. 

neg-leg-, 834 h., a, 

nemon-, 1149. L 

neque — et — , 1443. 

neque quisquam, 1406. 

nequitur, 1244 a, 

nescio, 410 nescio an, 1421. 

nescio-qui-, 1199. 

neue, 1416. 

neuter nom. in um, p. 443, xxii. 

neuter nom. rejects s, why 2 p. 43. 3. 

neuter-passives, 392. 

neuter pronouns, 909. 

neuter Buffixes, 194. 

nig- or niu-, 162. 

nihil for non, 1410. 

nimij, 776 1. 

nimium-quantum, 1200. 
nit-, 555. 3 ; 1001. 
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ordo for ordons, p. 435. 
owner, 1036. 2. 


‘no,’ how expressed, 1428. 
nolim, 1221. 
nollem , 1221. 

nominative, 44, 48, 368. 867; for 
voc., 880 ; form of, p. 425; plur., 
p. 437 : power of, p. 433. 439 ; 
singular, p. 433 &c. 
non, 1402 ; a proclitic, 1465 ; place 
of, 1403. 

non modo for non modo non 1 1415. 

non nemo, 1411 n. 

non quin , 1208. 

non quo, 1208. 

non quod, 1 454 /. 

non-emphatic words, where placed, 
1467. 
noui, 389. 
nos, 1082. 

noun in apposition, where placed, 
1472. 

nonne, 1419. 
nub-, 533, 977. 
nucerum, 376 n. 
nudiustertius, 805. 
nullo- for non, 1410. 
num, 1419, 1423 n. 
number, 52; differs from English 
idiom, 1026 ; concord of, 1040. 
numerals, 247 &c. : place of, 1471. L 
numquid uis, 1 183 n. f. 
nuncine, 792. 
nuper, 778. 

o conjugation, 519, 520. 
o declension, p. 424. 
o final in verbs, 410. 
ob prep., 1346; in comp., 1347; 

= t xi, 830 a. 
obiter, 797. 
objective gen., 927. 
oblivisc-, 943. 
obliqua oratio, 492, 1201. 
obsolesc-, 555. L 
oculo-, 207. 2, 

)di, 390. 
officio-, 1469 a. 
om-it-, 1308. 2. 
opes-, 999. 
opitula-, 742. In. 
oporlet, 1246 a, 
opus est, 1280. 
order of words, 1458. 
ordinal numbers, 248, 252, 261, 
1065. L. 


paenitet, 889, 938. 
pag-, 535. 
palam, 782, 1348. 
parato-, 1254. 
pare-, 979, 980. 
pare-, 956. 

‘ part of,’ 1057. u 
parti- verb, 398. 

participle, 436, 514 &c., 1264 ; for 
abstract differs from adj., 934 a. ; 
in endo, 1296; in endo with es-, 

712; in endo with fu-, 715; in 
enti, 1265; in to, 1270; in turo, 

1261, 1268; in turo with es-, 702; 
in turo with fu-, 705; perfect, 

892; perfect, circumlocution for, 

1281; question in, 1135. 
particles, 764. 
partitive gen., 922, 925. 
pasc-, 1001. 

passive, 379. 380, 570; conjugated, 

655 ; impersonal, 701, 981; of 
saying and thinking, 1241. 
past imperfect, 459-65, 580-2; past 
perfect, 473; ind. 588, 589; subj. 

621-4. 

pater for paters, p. 435. 
pater, p. 437. 

pause in hexameter, 1464 n. 
penalty, gen. of, 945. 
penes, 1349. 
pensi, 947 a. 

per, 1350; in comp., 1351 ; of de- 
struction, 1351 n- §. 
per me slat, 1183 n. 

perd-, 1351. # 

perfect, 439 &c., 442, 443, 478, 

533 &c. ; form of, 471; conjuga- 
tion of, 561; contracted, 563-7; 
present, 4Z2 ; infin., 510, 511, 
1256-1258; of intransitives, 477; 
third person of, 472a.; use of, 478. 
perinde, 800. 
permission, subj. in, 489. 
personal pronouns, 274, 1076. 
personal suffixes, 406 &c. 
personal verb, 370. 
plug-, 535. 

plural sufirxes of nouns, 52 ; of 
verbs, 414 &c. 
plural for sing., 1026. 
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plus , 245 776. L, 1055. L 

poena-, 975 a. 
polling-, 818. 
polysyndeton, 1435. 
pondo, 1075. 
pone, 1353. 
por, 818, 834 e, 1362. 
porro , 788. 

possessive adj., 1047 ; gen., 924-25. 
pronouns, 359. 
possid-, 386. 
possum, 728. 

post, 1354; in comp., 1355. 
postilla, 802. 
postguam, 958 a, 
postumo-, 823. 
poti- verb, 942, 1287 a. 
prae, 1356 ; in comp., 1357. 
praedito-, 542 a, 
praeter, 1359; in comp., 1360. 
predicate, 874. 

prepositions, 808, 830,914 1233, 

1303, 1397; case after, 914 nj 
change of form in, 809 &c.; La- 
tin compared with Greek, 830 n., 
834 ay meaning of, 1391 »■*; 
omitted, 1396; place of, 1391-3. 
present tense. 449. 452-8 ; ind.,575- 
9 ; historic, 449 n., 455 ; perf., 
472; subj., 594-602; perf. ind., 
584, 587 ; perf. subj., 613-620. 
price, 1005. 
primo-, 823, 1050. 
primor-, 838 a* 
principal parts, 531 Stc. 
prior-, 823. 
priusquam, 1231. 1. 
pro, 1861; in comp., 1362-4. 
proclitics, 28, 835, 1404. L 1465. 
prodes-, 727. 
proh, 862 a. 
prohibe-, 1237. 
proinde, 800. 

pronominal adverbs, 366, 1150. 
pronouns, 223 &c. ; demonstrative, 
286i 1091, 1471 ; gender of, 1039; 
indefinite, 1138 &c.; interroga- 
tive, 1134 &c. ; logical, 301, 
1112; personal, 274, 1076; pos- 
sessive, 359, 1088; reflective, 
278-85. 1083-89. 
prope, 1365. 
propior-, 908. 
propter, 1366. 


prosum, 798. 

Pseudo-Nepos, 951 n.f; 1423 o. 
pudet, 938. 

puer for puerus, p. 437. 
puluis, 8, p. 426, 
punishment, verbs of, 975 n, 
purpose, 490, 1407. 

q, 6 . 

qua, 315, 316. 

guam with comp., 1055; with sup., 
1057 e.\ a proclitic, 1465. 
quamquam, 358. 791. 
guamuis, 352. 791, 1227 b. 
quando, 795, 1455 j. 
guandoquidem, 857 a. 
guanti, 946 a. 
guasi, 499, 1223. 
guauis, 366. 

que, 840 1430 &c.; displaced, 

1441. 

guer-, 555. 3. 
qui- verb, 738. 

gui- or quo-. 305, 1120-31; any,* 
1138; 1131. 

qui-cunque, 1146, 1158. 
quid ais, 1198. 
quidnil 1172 a. 
quidguod, 1454 h. 
qux-dam, 343, 1145. 
quidem, 857 1080, 1403, 1415, 

1453 ; place of, 1474. 
qui-lubet, 1 144. 
qui-nam, 346. 
qui-piam, 345, 1143. 
guippe qui with subj., 1194 a. 
qui-quam, 344, 1 1 42. 
qui-que , 347-50, 922. 1, 
qui-qui-, 1147, 1158. 
qtxi-uis, 351, 1144. 
qxwd, 1454; with eius, 922. 
quondam, 792. 
quoniam, 1455 a. 
qudqite, place of, 1474, 
quoto-, 248, 1065. L 
quum, 1229, 1281 6, 1455. 

‘rather,’ 1056. 3, 
ratio for rations, p. 4 35. 
re- sb., 910 a, 
re, ‘back,’ 1367. 
recidiuo-, 1367 a. f. 
reciprocal verbs, 398, 
redim-, 1289. 
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reduplication, 471. 
rediit, 472 n. 
rcfert, 910, 948. 

reflective pronoun, 278-85, 1083-9 ; 
omitted, 1249. 

reflective verb, 324 &c.; 398-400: 
conjugated, 570, 636. 
regerum, 326 n, 

relative, 3u7, 1120-31; attraction 
of, 1061 ; double form of, 353-8, 
1158; postponed, 1463. 
remit-, 975. 
repeated action, 1159. 
reported speech, 1201. 
reppuli, 555. 2. 
re-puUica-, 163. 
r excise-, 1367. 
result, subj. of, 491, 1408. 
retice-, 1867. 
retro, 1368. 
rite, 770. 

Ritschl, 1319 n ., 1404. L 

rixa-, 391. 

road by which, 1008. 

roga-, 903. 

roots, 30. 

rosa-, 1031. 

ru-, 396. 

rup-, 533. 

ruri, 952. 

rus, 886. 

rusum, 798. 

s final lost in nom., p. 435. 
sacrificing, vbs. of, 1006. 
sangui-, p. 9. 
satis, 776. L 
scilicet, 807. 
scrib-, 533. 

se, 1083, 1369; crude form of, 280. 
second person, 1152. 3, 1175, 
1224. 

second word non-emphatic, 1473. 
secondary clauses, 1225. 
secundum, 1371. 
secus, 917. 

ted, 834, 1369; a proclitic, 1465. 
sedition-, 815 u, 
semel, 2fi4 a. 
semper, 778. 

sen - or senec-, 164, 202, L 
sense supersedes form, 1038. 
ser-, 542 a, 
sermocina-, 745 a. 


serui-, 97l. 
sescento-, 1063. 
sestertio-, 272, 1070. 
seslertium, 1073. 
showing, vbs. of, 976. 
si, 496-9, 1153, 11.54, 1159, 1209; 
omitted, 1219; as an interroga- 
tive, 1422; a proclitic, 1465. 
sic, 300, 1451 g, a. 
simple voice, 405. 
simp/ici-, 2£4 a. 
simul, 853, 854. 
sin-, 1236. 
sincero-, 264 a, 
sine, 1372. 
sing, for pi., 1032. 
si-qui-, 1139, 1140. 
siue, 1157. 

smelling, vbs. of, 895. 
sodes, 1361, c, a. 
solo-, 110, 1050, 1192. 
sordido -, 555. 1 a. 
sorti- vb., 398. 
sparg-, 535. 
spondeo, 410 a. 
static verb, 385, 391, 

**0- pron., 288 a. 

strengthened form of verb, 481. 1, 

etude-, 939. 

suade-, 979. 

sub, 913, 1373-6. 

subici-, 812 a, 

subject, 874. 

subject-accusative, 911, 1248-50. 
subjective gen., 921. 
subjunctive, 427-9. 481-505, 1178 
* c -» as a future, 500-5, 1226; 
for imperat. 1167; in commands, 
488, 1 180 ; in concessions, 1227 
5; in elliptical sentences, 1227; 
in hypothesis, 496-9, 1209 &c. ; 
in indirect questions, 494, 495, 
1196 ; in obliqua oratio, 1201-6; 
in parenthesis, 1195 ; in permis- 
sion, 489, 1180; in purposes, 
400, 1179; in results, 491, 1182; 
ot duty, 1227 / ; of indignation, 
1227 e ; of possibility, 1227 a; 
of prayer, 1227 d; translated as 
rndic., 491, 493, 494; with ut 
qui, 1194 n, 

substantive, number of, 1026 ; in 
predicate, 1060; in a,o,i,u,e, 
have lost a guttural, p. 440, ii. 
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&c. ; in ab-ulo, p. 441. iv. ; in 
ac-ulo, p. 440, ill.; in ac-ro, p. 

440, iii. ; in ag-on , p. 440. ii. ; 
in am-entn &c. p. 443. xxii. j in 
e, p. 441, ix. ; in ic-ula, p. 441. 
xii. ; in ec or ic, p. 441, vii. ; in 
ec-ula, p. 441, xii. ; in ed-on, p. 
444, xxvii. ; in et, p. 443, xxvi. ; 
in e-to, p. 441. x. ; in ic-ulo, p. 

441, xii.j in it-ia, p. 444, xxvii.; 
in it-udon, p. 444, xxvii. ; in it- 
ut, p. 444, xxvii. 

subter, 1378 ; in comp., 1379. 
suffix, 32 ; of adj., 223-234 ; of 
masculine subs., 191. 192 ; of 
feminine, 193 ; of neuters, 194 ; 
personal, 40£ &c. 
sum, sunt, explained, p. 429. 
summo-, 823. 
suo-, 361, 1083. 
sup)>edita-, 396. 
supelleg-, 818. 

super, 1380; in comp., 1382. 
superlative, 240-46, 1057 ; from 
prep., 838. 

supine, 433, 434, 887, 998, 1299- 
1301. 

supra, 1383. 
suscip-, 1289. 
susum, 798. 

syllable long by nature, 14 ; long 
by position, 15_; short, 13. 
Bymbols, numerical, 251. 
syntax, 866. 

tag-, 535. 

taking away, verbs of, 973. 
tanquam, 1223. 
tanti, 946 n. 
tantum, 1 065. 1 c. 
te as a dat., 977 n. 
telling, verbs of, 976. 
tempera-, 979. 

‘temple,’ 1035. 
tene-, 386. 
tense, 437 &c. 

tenses of Latin verb, 451 &c. 
tenus, 1384, 1391 b. 
tepefac-, 756. 
ter, 783, p. 437. 
terg-, 535. 

‘ that of,’ 1036. L 

third person, quantity of, 412. 

tig-, 535. 


time, difference of, 1017 ; how long, 
915; within which, 093-5 ; when, 
992. 

* too,’ 1056. 
torque-, 553. 

towns, 884, 951, 990, 1021. 
traic-, 900. 
trans, 1386. 

transitive verb, 372 ; used reflec- 
tively, 394-7. 

trusting, verbs of, 974, 1002. 

tu, crude form of, 275. 

« consonans=ui, 10, 25. 

u conjugation, 519, 526-7. 

u declension, 140-4, p. 424. 

ubi, 315, 366, 953-4. 

ubique, 347. 366. 

ue, 1444, displaced, 1441. 

uel, 840, 1057 h. 

uelle, how formed, p. 436. 

uend-, 542. 

uenum, 886. 

uere-, 939. 

uero, 1456 ; place of, 1474. 
ueso-, 1001. 

ueta-, 1236, 1237, 1243. 

ulc-, 534. 

uicem, 917. 

uiciens, 1071. 

uiciniae, 1150. 

ullo-, 334, 1142. 

u/s, 1389. 

ultumo-, 823. 

ultra, 1390. 

ultro, 788. 

ultumo-, 823. 

unde, 305 ru, 315, 1150. 

undeclined subs., 1032. L 

t mo-, 1062. 

uorsus, 1387, 1391 A. 

ul, 316, 796, 1451 ; a proclitic, 
1465. 

ut-, 1001, 1287 a. 

utinam, 796. 

utique, 347. 796. 

ntut, 358, 796. 

ut qui with subj., 1194 a. 

utrum, construction of, 1425. 

vegetables, 1030. 

verb, 207 &c.; after emphatic word, 
1467 ; derivation of, 740 ; dimi- 
nutive, 750 ; frequentative, 745; 
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impersonal, 371 ; of saying, 
&c., 1238 ; of wishing, 1242 ; 
place of, 1458, 1461, 1467 ; in 
a, 522 i in ag, p. 440, iii. ; in 
cina, 745 a. ; in e, 386, 524 ; p. 
443, xxiii. ; in ec or ic, p. 442, 
xviii.; in esc or isc, p. 443, xxv.; 
in ess or iss, 754, p. 443, xxv. ; 
in g, p. 442, xix. ; in i, 528, p. 
443, xxiv. ; in i/a, p. 443, xxvi.j 
in m, p. 442, xxii. ; in o, 519, p. 
427j in p, p. 442, xx. ; in / final 
long, p. 428j in tun 755 ; in 
u, 526, p. 427, p. 442, xvii. ; 
in ah, eb, ib, b, p. 442, xxi. ; in- 
ceptive, 752; intransitive, 373- 
8_; irregular, 392; of accusing, 
944 ; of buying, 946 ; of com- 
manding, &c., 1180; of compar- 
ing, 956 m; of duty, 1217; of 
fearing, 1186; of feeling, 393, 
889,938-9; of hindrance, 1138 ; 
of memory, 943 ; of requesting 
omitted, 1204; of saying omitted, 
1203 ; of smelling, 895 ; of wish- 
ing, 1242; passive, 3S0 &c. ; 
personal, 370j place of, 1437, 


1467, 1468; plural suffixes of, 
414 &c. ; reciprocal, 398; reflec- 
tive, 314 &c., 398-400 ; static, 
3.8.5-91 ; transitive, 372. 
verbal sb„ 1264; in lion, 1302; 

in tu, 887, 1299. * 
vi-, 165. 
vita-, 1029. 

vocative, 43 882 ; fornom. 883; 

place of, 1474 a. 
vocifera-, 742. 1 a, 
v ol-, 733. 

vowels, order of, 3j vowel silent, 
24j vowel-assimilation, p. 444, 

XXIX. 

weather, 1027. 

words opposed, place of, 1475. 
worth, gen. of, 947 

Xj_ last letter, 2; = /U, 5; or rather 
X2, 813 a. 

y not a Latin letter, 2, 

‘yes,’ how expressed, 1427. 

z not a Latin letter, 2. 


THE END. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


§§ 44, 45, 60, for beam read tree, beam. 

236, to [quadra] append as note : Brackets in the form [ ] denote 
obsolete or theoretic words. 

886, add after infitias the words exequias, suppetias. 

958, transfer first example to § 959. 

1156, add : Other examples are seen in : Laudabunt alii ... — me nec 
tam &c., Hor. Od. I. 7. 1 ; Est ut uiro uir . . . — aequa lege 
Necessitas &c., Od. in. 1. 9 ; Optat quietem . . ., Optat Pro- 
metheus . . ., Optat supremo ... — sed uetant leges Iouis, 
Epod. 17. 65. 

1228, line 10 for Mortalia facta read Facta 

„ ,,19 „ better „ much better 

1295, ,, 1 and 4 „ gerundive „ gerund or gerundive 

1408, „ 4 „ so many engagements „ engagements so im- 

portant. 

1465, add: In collating a Ms. (Hart. i. ?) of Liv. vi. 1-17, many years 
ago, at the British Museum, I found the above words written 
as proclitics, the number of times here stated : ut 18, si 8, 
nisi 1, seu 1, et 1, nec 7, ne 7, non 23, aut 1, at 1, an 2, 
quam 4. Also qui 2, quae 1, qua 1, quo 1, quod 4, quum 6, 
quin 2, turn 4, tam 1, iam 2, sic 2, sc 9, tel, etiamsi 1. Further, 
251 monosyllabic prepositions against 48 pot so written, and 
10 disyllabic prepositions against.7 not so written. The same 
collation exhibited written as enclitics: sum 1, sunt 1, est 3, 
esse 1, sim 2, erat 5, erant 1 ; sc 7, sui 1 ; quisque 2, tamen 1, 
enim 1, and even summaui for summa ui (compare summo- 
pere). 

Page 435, k 32 : attach to the word ‘ assimilation’ the n6te : f So apopv 
Bapaos vvpoos of Ionic and Old Attic became in later Attic 
apppy Bappos iroppos. 

„ „ l. 35 : attach to the word 1 compensation’ the note: J So ktsvvw 

ytwaro (for tyevaaro ? ) of the purer Aeolic became in Attic 
KTfivai tyttycero, and eyeppw t pBfppa became tyeipu ipBtipai. See 
Liddell and Scptt under N and P, where however the change 
is reversed. 

„ 437, l. 15. To x el P append the note: f A nominative x f P* appeare 
in an epigram of Timoereon’s, in Hephaestion rcspi perpuv 1 : 
tp <rvp.$ooK(vtiv x ( £ s avo ’ >>ovs rrapa. 
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